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®{>t  f anpage  ani  Songs  of  inland 


BY  THOMAS  SEXTON,  M,P, 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  at  a com- 
plimentary concert  of  Irish  music  given  in. the  Round  Room  of  the 
Rotundo,  Dublin,  on  the  9th  February,  1884,  in  recognition  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  John  O’Donnell,  a well  known  Dublin  musician,  to  popu- 
larise the  national  songs  of  Ireland 

I am  here  this  evening,  not  only  to  enjoy  with  you  this 
feast  of  Irish  music,  but  also,  as  a member  of  the  council  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  to  give  thanks  to  a distinguished  Irish 
artist  for  the  aid  which  he  gave  to  our  particular  purpose  by 
his  recent  concerts  here.  I have  also  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  gracing  this  occasion 
with  his  presence,  and  I wish  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gen-  J 
tlemen,  for  having  assembled  here  to-night  to  give  practical  \\ 
support  and  aid  to  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  deserving  j 
Irish  artists  of  our  day.  We,  members  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  1 
feel  that  in  our  efforts  to  foster  and  preserve  the  ancient  I 
tongue  of  Ireland  we  command  the  general  sympathy  of  the  | 
public.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  when  such  efforts  are  I 
made  to  preserve  those  ruins  of  the  past — the  churches,  the  j 
raths,  the  towers — which  are  mere  mute  and  dead  memorials,  j 
if  we  should  neglect  to  foster  that  ancient  tongue  which  is 
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the  most  interesting,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  precious 
relic  that  has  been  borne  down  to  us  along  the  heavily 
freighted  stream  of  time.  We  should  beware  lest  we  incur 
the  contempt  that  deservedly  falls  upon  a race  that  is  ignor- 
ant or  careless  of  the  past  of  its  own  fathers.  And  it  is  an 
observation  verified  by  history  and  by  human  experience 
that  when  a race  is  thus  careless  and  thus  ignorant  of  its 
own  past  it  has  but  a sorry  prospect  for  the  future.  We 
look  around  us,  and  we  find  in  Wales  the  ancient  Gaelic  cul- 
tivated and  spoken  by  the  most  fastidious  classes  in  society. 
We  find  in  Scotland  the  olden  tongue  still  the  care  of 
the  learned  and  the  wise.  We  find  in  England  learned 
societies  devoting  themselves  to  preserve  the  records  of  the 
crude  dialects  of  Chaucer’s  day,  and  even  of  earlier  times. 
And  shall  it  be  said  that  while  in  every  other  country  intel- 
ligent efforts  are  being  devoted  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
ancient  tongues  we  in  Ireland  neglect  a language  which  is 
the  reliquary  of  the  legends  that  come  down  to  us  from  the 
dawn  of  civilised  history,  which  is  the  living  medium  of  those 
traditions  which  fill  us  with  a sense  of  our  distinctive  exist- 
ence as  a people,  the  language  which  holds  those  exquisite 
fragments  of  song  that  crystallise  for  us  the  aspects  of  our 
ancient  life,  and  represent  with  a marvellous  fidelity  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  history  and  of  the  temperament  of  our 
people  ? It  may  be  said  that  life  is  now  so  much  a matter  of 
hurry  and  of  hard  labour  that  when  a language  has  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  active  literature,  and  passed  in  a great 
degree  from  the  daily  uses  of  life,  people  have  no  time  to 
study  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  that  which  could  not 
be  turned  to  practical  account.  The  force  of  the  argument 
will  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
applied.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  force,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  impede  the  study  of  our  native 
music.  It  is  as  easy  to  learn  to  sing  an  Irish  melody  as  it  is 
to  indulge  in  the  imbecilities  of  Italian  opera  or  the  inanities 
of  English  song.  If  the  ancient  tongue  is  the  voice  of  our 
race,  the  native  music  is  its  spirit.  Our  music  is  the  picture 
of  the  nature  of  our  people.  In  its  mixture  of  gloom  and 
gaiety,  in  its  martial  tone  and  sweet  note  of  sorrow,  it  is  a 
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picture  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  in  fidelity,  of  the 
nature  of  a people  formed  for  a full  and  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  but  saddened  by  misfortune  and  by  wrong 
— a people  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  of  their  lot, 
have  preserved  to  the  present  day  that  fascinating  cheer- 
fulness and  that  tender  feeling  which  attract  the  regard  of 
even  the  most  unsympathetic  stranger.  Had  we  been  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  race  our  national  music  might  be  as 
tame  and  uninspiriting  as  that  of  other  nations  which  I could 
name,  but  our  national  music  has  thriven  and  flourished  in 
misfortune,  and  it  is  more  dear  to  us  because  it  is  the  child 
of  persecution.  The  noblest  and  most  inspiring  airs  which 
thrill  the  Irish  heart  come  down  to  us,  not  from  the  dis- 
tant days  of  an  independent  Ireland,  but  from  that  penal  era 
when  the  Irish  minstrel  was  hunted  like  a beast  of  prey.  I 
think,  moreover,  I may  say  there  is  not  in  the  world  a more 
exquisite  union  of  thrilling  thought  and  of  fascinating  sound 
than  in  the  Melodies  of  Moore.  And  Moore  made  as  keen  a 
remark  as  it  is  possible  to  make  on  the  subject  of  music,  and 
showed  his  deep  sense  of  the  fact  that  music  is  a language 
more  universal  than  words,  that  music  touches  depths  of 
feeling  which  language  cannot  reach,  that  it  is,  indeed,  a lan- 
guage which  needs  no  interpretation  or  comment,  when  he 
said  of  his  own  Melodies  that  one  of  their  claims  to  favour 
and  to  fame  was  that  his  poetry  sympathised  with  the . 
music.  I have  no  fear,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  future  of  Irish 
music,  because  I feel  from  what  my  own  heart  tells 
me  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  hall  over  whom  some 
particular  Irish  melody  has  not  a special  and  almost  a 
magical  power  through  its  connection  in  his  mind  with  some 
bygone  time  or  with  some  deep  emotion.  You  heard  a few 
moments  since  that  charming  melody,  “Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Night.”  It  carries  me  back  a good  many  years,  and  I re- 
member a certain  day  when,  with  a body  of  the  best  loved 
friends  of  my  life,  I went  on  an  excursion  to  the  demesne  of 
Woodstock,  in  the  county  Kilkenny — a region  doubly  charm- 
ing because  it  is  as  lovely  a spot  as  can  be  found  even  in  our 
lovely  Ireland,  and  because  it  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Tighe, 
a lady  who  shed  the  light  of  genius  upon  that  romantic 
scene.  I remember  that  the  day  was  a lovely  Summer’s  day. 
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The  scene,  as  1 have  said,  was  beautiful.  Youth  and  friend- 
ship and  high  spirits  completed  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  I remember  that  as  the  evening  closed  and  the  soft 
light  of  the  moon  fell  on  the  broad  stream  along  which  our 
boats  were  moving,  some  one  sang  " Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.” 
Later  incidents  of  my  life  have  faded  from  my  memory,  but  !| 
whenever  I hear  the  song  I think  of  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded me  that  day.  Some  have  passed  out  of  the  world,  jj 
and  as  to  others,  though  they  are  all  still  alive,  their  ways  j 
of  life  and  mine  are  sundered.  And  when  I hear  these  | 

1 words  : — 

When  I remember  all  the  friends  long  linked  together, 
then, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me — j 

| and  I think  of  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  Moore  wedded  i 
the  charming  words  of  “ Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night”  to  the 
thrilling  air  which  is  in  itself  the  very  soul  of  pathetic 
and  tender  recollection.  I conclude  by  saying  that  Irish 
music  will  always  live  and  flourish  in  Ireland  by  the  force  jj 
of  its  own  inherent  charm,  and  I can  imagine  no  better  hope  jj 
for  it  than  that  it  may  always  command  the  services  of  in-  1 
terpreters  as  gifted  as  those  who  have  charmed  us  here  to- 
night. 


JfaretoeU. 


BY  A,  M.  SULLIVAN. 

Sail  bravely  on,  thou  gallant  bark, 
Across  the  Western  sea  ; 

And  safely  guard  the  precious  freight 
Thou  bear’st  away  from  me. 

Sail  on,  nor  heed  the  frowning  skies, 
Nor  angry  wave  nor  wind  ; 

Nor  reck  the  grief  of  aching  hearts 
Thou  leavest  here  behind. 
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Keep  well  thy  watch,  0 seaman  hold, 

Out  o’er  the  rushing  prow  ; 

Nor  glimpse  of  land,  nor  guiding  light, 
Can  aid  thy  vision  now. 

The  night  comes  dark,  and  o’er  the  way 
Big  clouds  are  gathering  wild ! 

Great  God  ! Protector  of  the  world, 
Guard  Thou  both  wife  and  child. 

Like  miser  watching  from  the  shore 
The  argosy  that  bears 
O’er  ocean  paths  to  distant  lands 
The  treasures  prized  of  years, 

I sit  and  gaze,  through  streaming  eyes, 
Across  the  darkening  main, 

And  fain  would  have  the  good  ship  turn 
And  bring  mine  back  again. 

Sail  on,  brave  ship  ; a priceless  stake 
Is  on  thy  fate  for  me ! 

May  angels  waft  thee  on  thy  course, 

And  calm  each  threatening  sea  ! 
Sancta  Maria ! to  thy  care 
Are  child  and  mother  given, 

Whether  we  meet  again  on  earth, 

Or  meet  our  next  in  heaven  ! 

Queenstown,  13th  Sept.,  1866. 


§rtl]0«  fates. 


BY  LORD  O’HAGAN, 

In  1807  the  Social  Science  Association  met  in  Belfast,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  section  devoted  to  “Jurisprudence”  were  opened  by  an 
address  on  “The  Study  of  Jurisprudence— Roman,  English,  and  Celtic” 
by  Lord  O’Hagan.  From  that  address  the  following  passages,  descrip- 
tive of  the  Brehon  Laws,  are  taken  : — 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful 
commencement  of  the  publication  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land. Many  whom  I address  may  not  be  aware  that  in  the 
year  1852  a commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
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curing  the  transcription  and  the  translation  of  those  laws. 

So  long  ago  as  1782,  Edmund  Burke  conferred  upon  his  na- 
tive country  one  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  we  owe  gra- 
titude to  that  great  Irishman,  by  obtaining  for  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  the  Seabright  MSS.,  collected  originally  by 
Mr.  Lhwyd,  and  urging  that  the  original  should  be  pub- 
lished, with  a literal  translation  into  Latin  or  English.  Time 
passed,  and  only  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  was  the  work 
which  he  contemplated  really  begun.  The  commissioners 
were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Eugene 
O’Curry  and  John  O’Donovan,  who  combined  with  original 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  a sound  training  in  Celtic 
scholarship  under  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the  offices  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Their  task  was  one  of  infinite  labour  and  difficulty. 

It  was  deemed  almost  impossible  of  performance  by  Charles 
O’Connor,  of  Belanagare,  and  other  competent  Irish  linguists  j 
of  the  last  century.  But  they  pursued  it  steadily,  and  had 
brought  it  almost  to  completion,  when  they  were  taken  from 
us,  in  the  prime  of  their  rare  faculties,  leaving  none  behind 
accomplished  like  themselves.  They  had  transcribed  all  the 
legal  MSS.  in  Irish  existing  within  these  kingdoms  in  seven- 
teen large  volumes,  and  they  had  executed  translations  filling 
twenty-five — twelve  by  Dr.  O’Donovan  and  thirteen  by  Pro- 
fessor O’Curry.  Since  they  died,  we  have  received  the  first 
proofs  of  their  great  labour  in  the  publication  of  the  Senchus 
Mor  or  “ Great  Law  Compilation,”  as  O’Curry  translates  the 
title,  which  deals  with  the  Irish  procedure  by  Athgabhail  or 
Distress.  It  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  jurist  and  the  his- 
torian. 

The  Brehon  Code  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  ages  before 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.  Like  our  common  law,  it  was 
not  composed  of  written  statutes,  but  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Brehons — the  judges  of  the  land  at  that  remote  period*; 
and  when  the  people  had  been  brought  within  the  Christian 
fold,  we  learn  that  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  did  for  them  a 
service  like  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  effected  for  the 
world,  shortly  before  and  after  the  same  period.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  his  instance,  with  the  aid  of 
native  chiefs  and  learned  persons,  the  ancient  judgments 
were  reduced  to  order.  Their  Pagan  character  was  taken  from 
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them,  and  they  were  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a Christian  nation. 
The  introduction  to  the  Senchus  Mor  tells  us  : — “ What 
did  not  clash  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  written  law  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of  the  be- 
lievers, was  confirmed  in  the  laws  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick, 
and  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  chieftains  of  Erin ; for  the  law 
of  nature  had  been  right,  except  as  to  the  faith  and  its 
obligations  and  the  harmony  of  the  church  and  people. 
And  this  is  the  Senchus.”  It  seems  a little  startling  to 
contemplate  St.  Patrick  in  the  character  of  a law  reformer 
and  the  framer  of  a code ; but  the  evidence  that  the 
Senchus  Mor  was  formed  in  his  time  and  under  his  direc- 
tion is  very  persuasive.  It  bore,  through  many  ages,  the 
title  of  “ Cain  Patraic,”  or  Patrick’s  law ; and  Professor 
O’Curry,  whose  opinion  on  such  a point  is  of  high  authority, 
declares  his  belief  “ that  the  record  account  of  this  great 
revision  of  the  body  of  the  laws  of  Erin  is  as  fully  entitled 
to  confidence  as  any  other  well  authenticated  fact  in  ancient 
history.” 

For  more  than  a thousand  years  this  Brehon  Code  settled 
the  social  relations  and  governed  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
people.  Not  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  had  the  English 
law  supremacy  in  Ireland.  Not  until  1619  did  the  use  of 
Irish  cease  in  legal  writings,  as  we  gather  from  a most  curious 
collection  of  deeds,  agreements,  awards,  bonds,  and  other 
specimens  of  conveyancing,  in  the  native  language,  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hardiman,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  old  Brehon  system,  reaching  back  into 
remote  antiquity,  thus  operated  as  a living  power  down  till 
comparatively  recent  times  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  our  careful 
study,  not  only  as  exhibiting  much  of  the  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  a nation  whose  history  remains  to  be  written, 
but,  also,  in  its  connection  with  the  origin  and  peculiarities 
of  the  early  jurisprudence  of  Britain  and  all  the  Celtic  tribes. 
The  volume  which  has  appeared,  and  the  others  which  will,  | 
I trust,  rapidly  follow  it,  contain  most  minute  and  detailed 
provisions.  They  are  full  of  indications  as  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  and  commercial  transactions  of  ancient  Ireland. 
They  prescribe  the  duties  and  relations  of  the  prince,  the 
judge,  the  advocate,  the  chieftain,  the  farmer,  and  all  man- 
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ner  of  persons.  They  manifest  the  principles  and  peculiar 
notions  which  guided  the  Irish  in  their  dealings  with  the  land, 
and  which,  to  this  hour,  have  not  ceased  to  operate,  through 
dim  tradition,  on  our  actual  state.  They  answer  conclusively, 
by  their  complicated  and  precise  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
vention of  wrong  and  the  doing  of  justice,  the  ignorant  mis- 
representations which  have  long  been  current  in  English  his- 
toi  ical  literature,  representing  the  old  Irish  Celt  as  “ dwell- 
ing in  wattled  hovels  and  turf-built  sheelings”;  “ without 
clerks,  registries,  or  records.”  They  present  a picture  far 
more  reliable  than  can  be  found  in  the  meagre  and  fable- 
clouded  tales  of  ancient  chronicles,  of  Celtic  law  and  life  in 
the  distant — even  the  prehistoric — times,  from  which  we, 
certainly,  derive  these  venerable  institutes. 

My  friend,  Sir^Samuel  Ferguson,  has  published  an  admir- 
able paper,  full  of  ingenuity  and  suggestiveness,  " On  the 
rudiments  of  the  common  law,  discoverable  in  the  published 
portions  of  the  Senchus  Mor” ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
speculations  and  researches  such  as  his,  in  reference  to  the 
entire  body  of  the  Brehon  Code,  will  be  productive  of  very 
rich  results. 

To  the  study  of  that  ancient  system  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  held  sway  in  Ireland,  some  of  us,  children  of  the  soil, 
will  be  attracted,  as  by  “ ancestral  voices”  from  the  buried 
past.  And  for  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  who  have  interest 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and  the  archaeology  of  law, 
it  must  be  the  subject  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  careful 
investigation.  I can  say  no  more  of  it  here ; but,  having 
said  so  much,  I should  be  untrue  to  my  own  feelings  and 
convictions  if  I did  not  seize  the  occasion  to  add  the  ex- 
pression of  my  great  regret,  that  an  end  has  been  put  to 
the  study  of  the  Irish  language  in  those  hospitable  halls 
which  are  opening  to  receive  us.  You  will  find  in  them  the 
amplest  appliances  for  scientific  and  literary  teaching ; but, 
amongst  their  accomplished  professors,  there  is  not  one  to 
give  instructions  in  the  ancient  tongue,  which  is  still  sound- 
ing, with  melodious  sweetness  and  expressive  power,  amongst 
the  glens  and  mountains  of  the  fair  county  in  which  we  are 
assembled.  There  is  not  one  to  help  in  training  future 
O’Currys  and  O’Donovans  ; so  that  the  remnants  of  our  old 
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literature,  scattered  in  mouldering  manuscripts  through  the 
libraries  of  Europe — from  Copenhagen  to  the  Vatican — may 
be  saved  from  destruction,  as  these  Brehon  Laws  have  been, 
and  made  available  for  the  honour  of  Ireland  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world.  When  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  estab- 
lished, each  of  them  had  a small  endowment  for  a professor-  \ 
ship  of  Irish.  In  two  of  them  that  endowment  has  been 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  the  professorships  are 
abolished.  As  toj  the  third,  the  same  course  is  contem- 
plated. 

The  time  was  strangely  chosen  for  this  questionable  act, 
when  Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Profes- 
sor Morley,  are  labouring  with  generous  enthusiasm  to  assert 
the  dignity  and  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  Celtic 
race,  when  Germany  produces  an  unmatched  Irish  gram- 
mar, and  Continental  scholars,  recognising  the  wisdom  of  the 
counsel  of  Leibnitz,  who  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish 
language — Linguae  Hibernicce — for  the  general  purposes  of 
European  literature,  find  in  the  pursuit  of  Celtic  studies 
the  necessary  and  efficient  means  of  advancing  ethnological 
and  philological  inquiry. 

Irishmen  have  been  too  justly  reproached  as  “ incuriosi 
suorum ,”  but  that  reproach  should  not  have  found  confirma- 
tion in  a change  so  needless,  so  injurious,  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  a self-respecting  people  and  the  ten- 
dency of  cultivated  thought  throughout  the  world.  I trust  | 
that  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  the  attention 
it  must  attract  to  Celtic  literature  and  jurisprudence,  may 
contribute  to  make  plain  and  undo  quickly  the  mischief  of 
this  retrogressive  step. 


©pigram. 


BY  T.  D.  SULLIVAN. 

Old  Plunket  vowed  that  he  would  swear 
His  progeny  to  do  and  dare 
For  Ireland’s  cause,  and  thus  would  rear 
For  her  a race  of  Hannibals  ; 

But  Beeing  how  Bince  Ireland’s  fall 
They’ve  fed  upon  her,  one  and  all, 

* We’ve  got  to  change  the  name,  and  call 
His  brood  a tribe  of  cannibals. 
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BY  RICHARD  POWER,  M.P. 

In  May,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  race  for  the  Derby,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
M.P.,  moved  that  the  House  should  adjourn  over  the  day  on  which  the 
race  took  place.  An  amendment  was  moved  that  the  House  should  not 
adjourn.  In  support  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  motion  the  following  humorous 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Kichard  Power,  the  member  for  Water- 
ford : — 

Sir,  the  simple  question  now  before  the  House  is — Are  we 
to  have  a holiday  or  are  we  not?  We  have  spent  a most 
laborious  session.  We  met  at  an  unusually  early  time — for  j 
what  purpose  I have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Our  mid- 
night perambulations  through  the  lobbies  have  been  numer- 
ous and  distressing.  I am  sure  there  has  been  no  limitation 
to  talk,  and,  judging  by  the  faces  of  those  who  surround  me, 

I think  we  all  want  what  Mrs.  Brown  would  call  “ an  out- 
ing,v or  a day  in  the  country.  No  one  can  ever  accuse  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  of  being  too  genial  or  social. 
Listen  to  their  argument,  or  rather  I should  say  statement.  I; 
Because  a few  are  dishonest  gamblers,  because  a few  drink  , 
more  than  they  can  walk  away  with,  therefore  they  would 
prevent  the  many  sharing  an  innocent  and  a pleasant  day.  ! 
I don't  deny  that  there  may  be  some  who  make  the  Derby  a 
business  matter — men  who  bet  largely  and  eat  and  drink 
little.  But  there  are  far  more  who  look  upon  the  Derby  as 
a pleasure — who- bet  little,  but  who  eat  and  drink  a good 
deal — who  look  upon  the  Derby  as  a sort  of  grand  national  j 
pic-nic.  “All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack  a dull  boy.”  The  j 
faces  I see  around  me  are  seamed  with  political  thought  and 
the  cares  of  the  State.  The  hard-worked  and  ill-paid  officials 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  want  a holiday,  and  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition,  whose  only  salary  is  hope,  also  want  a 
holiday.  Heaven  only  knows  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
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ments  of  an  Opposition — “ Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick” — and  there  is  nothing  better  for  such  peo- 
ple than  amusement.  It  is  not  in  his  study  or  in  the 
consumption  of  midnight  oil  that  a man  can  fit  himself  to 
be  the  ruler  of  men.  He  must  study  man  and  man’s  follies 
as  well  as  his  virtues,  and  if  we  are  all  legislators,  as  I be- 
lieve we  are  all  supposed  to  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  those  for 
whom  we  are  to  legislate  under  all  forms  and  circumstances. 
Where  the  people  are,  there  also  should  their  representatives 
be,  and  that  is  upon  the  Derby  racecourse.  It  is  in  the  study 
of  men,  not  of  books,  that  you  will  make  yourselves  capable 
legislators.  Therefore  I say  not  “ Away  with  the  Derby,” 
but  “Away  to  the  Derby.”  Are  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  aware  of  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  they 
would  cause  to  their  fellow-members  if  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  their  maudlin  sentiments  1 What  is  to  become 
of  the  well  appointed  drags  1 Have  they  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a well  packed  ’bus  1 Will 
they  not  be  generous  to  those  who  seclude  themselves  in  an  j 
unpretentious  brougham  1 I can’t  believe  that  their  gener- 
ous minds  will  rudely  interfere  with  the  innocent  enjoyment 
of  so  many.  Hon.  members  say  let  those  who  like  to  go  to  i 
the  Derby  go,  and  those  who  don’t  like  to  go  remain  here 
and  legislate.  I am  afraid  they  would  not  get  the  requisite  | 
number  to  form  a House,  and  if  they  did  it  would  be  a very  j 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  proceeding ; but  if  they  | 
would  undertake  not  to  divide  I think  we  might  make  them 
a present  of  the  House,  and  they  could  have  a grand  day  of 
unlimited  talking.  To-morrow  our  minds  will  be  unequal  to 
the  task  of  legislation.  Our  thoughts  will  run  in  a far  dif- 
ferent channel,  and  the  first  favourite,  the  second  favourite, 
the  third  favourite,  the  outsider,  the  dark  horse,  and  the  one 
that  would  have  won  only  something  happened  him — all 
these%  things  will  be  in  our  minds,  and  if  we  are  called  upon 
to  legislate  I really  think  we  might  do  some  great  injury  to 
the  empire.  Why,  some  of  my  hon.  friends  have  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  Derby  that  I really  think  they  must  have 
lost  a fortune  at  Epsom  in  their  young  days.  They  are  not 
genial  spirits  who  cannot  enjoy  the  many  varied  amusements 
which  characterise  the  classic  grounds  of  Epsom.  My  hon. 
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friends  love  to  call  themselves  the  party  of  sense.  They  love  j 
to  look  on  horse-racing  as  a silly  amusement.  Would  they  j 
like  to  know  what  a wise  man  once  did — a wiser  man  than  . 
even  the  hon.  member  who  has  given  notice  of  opposition  to  j 
the  motion — I mean  King  Solomon  ? Why,  sir,  he  kept  1 
forty  thousand  horses  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  ; 
he  had  races  every  day  after  dinner.  This  motion  for  the  j 
adjournment  of  the  House  for  the  Derby  has  been  j 
sanctioned  since  1847.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Beacons-  : 
field,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for 
Greenwich,  and  the  present  leader  of  this  House,  have 
all  supported  it,  and  good  must  be  the  cause  that  can 
unite  so  many  elements  of  warfare.  Hon.  members  around 
me  are  superexcellent,  but  they  are  very  inconsistent.  They  1 
wish  to  give  bank  clerks  a holiday,  but  they  refuse  to  give 
officers  of  this  House  a holiday  to-morrow.  They  appear  j 
anxious  for  more  debates,  a*  little  more  talk.  I think  we  had  i 
too  much  talk.  We  can  have  talk  any  day  in  the  year,  but  i 
we  can  only  have  the  Derby  once  in  the  year.  I fear  they  j 
do  not  know  what  a soothing  influence  a noble  stud  has  over  | 
the  mind  of  man.  The  bitterest  political  opponents  meet  as  j 
friends  upon  the  racecourse  and  in  the  hunting  field.  De-  j 
stroy  the  national  and  rational  enjoyment  of  men,  and  you  j! 
create  a world  of  pessimists.  In  your  great  radical  changes  j 
leave  us  at  least  something  that  is  manly.  This  is  an  effemi- 
nate age.  We  are  getting  too  ladylike.  Why,  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day,  straight-laced,  tight-buttoned,  eye-glassed 
ginger-bread  creatures,  -would  frighten  some  of  their  manly 
ancestors  if  they  saw  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
not  only  to  form  a wise  nation,  but  also  a healthy  one,  and  ' 
I am  certain  our  minds  will  be  cleared  and  our  tempers  bet-  i 
ter  when  we  have  refreshed  ourselves  up, on  Epsom  Downs. 


The  followers  of  Mahomet,  with  regard  to  their  treatment 
of  their  Grecian  subjects,  were  angels  of  mercy  when  com- 
pared with  the  English  in  Ireland. — O’ConnelL 

jr 
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BY  DANIEL  CHILLY. 

Thera  are  some  in  our  land  who  are  ever  despairing, 

Whose  minds  trace  no  glory  except  in  the  past, 

Whose  eyes  flash  no  fire  and  whose  souls  know  no  daring, 
Who  tell  us  the  Saxon  has  triumphed  at  last ; 

But,  ah  ! these  are  few — we  have  those  who  are  stronger, 
Who  unto  these  cravens  give  answer  and  aay : 

To  right  our  loved  nation — to  baffle  her  wronger — 

We've  men  as  of  old  in  dear  Ireland  to-day. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  men  stalwart  as  Brian, 

As  brave  as  those  soldiers  who  drove  out  the  Dane, 

As  bold  as  Red  Hugh,  who  had  heart  like  a lion, 

Shall  never  be  seen  in  our  island  again  ; 

They  say  that  the  valour  of  Conn  has  departed,' 

That  prostrate  and  weak  in  the  dust  we  must  stay  : 

But  our  answer  is — No  ! for  men  staunch  and  stout-hearted 
As  ever  have  lived  are  in  Ireland  to-day. 

I 

These  creatures  despondent  deny  we  inherit 
The  strong  iron  nerve  of  Fitzgerald  and  Tone, 

And  Emmet’s  pure  manhood  and  Grattan's  proud  spirit 
They  say  from  our  country  for  ever  have  flown. 

They  libel  their  kinsmen  while  thus  they  are  whining  ; 

For  us,  we  believe,  let  them  shrink  as  they  may, 

That  courage  lives  on  and  that  virtue  is  shining 
As  brightly  as  ever  in  Ireland  to-day. 

Yes,  men  with  the  strength  and  the  faith  of  past  ages 
Are  here  with  us  now,  marching  toward  the  same  end  : 
We’ve  scholars  and  statesmen  and  soldiers  and  sages, 

With  spirits  no  tyrant  can  conquer  or  bend  : 

A nd  ever  till  Ireland  has  worsted  the  spoilers, 

Till  falls  on  her  white  brow  blest  Liberty's  ray, 

Her  cause  will  be  championed  by  hosts  of  such  toilers 
As  those  who  bear  onward  her  banner  to-day. 
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Pitchers  | irst  Meeting  totty  % tyrants  franus  ptorgtyr. 


BY  JOHN  MITCHEL, 

For  many  an  ago  Ireland  has  sent  forth  crowds  of  exiles  into 
all  lands.  The  names  of  some  of  these  will  sound  for  genera- 
tions to  come  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  their  wide-scat- 
tered race  ; but  not  one  of  them  all  will  hold  a warmer  place 
in  the  fond  memories  of  his  countrymen  than  this  gay  and 
gallant  son  of  Waterford,  whose  light  has  just  been  quenched 
in  the  midnight  waters.  No  man  knew  him  better,  none 
loved  him  more  than  I.  Alas  ! for  seven  years  before  his 
death  we  had  not  met  nor  held  any  communication.  Wide 
oceans  flowed  between  us — sometimes  a sea  of  water,  some- 
times a sea  of  blood.  Yet  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
the  blank  he  has  left  in  the  existence  of  everyone  who  inti- 
mately knew  him  and  shared  his  wonderful  life  is  deep  and 
wide,  and  his  friends  and  his  enemies  (and  both  were  ardent) 
miss  him  alike.  As  this  present  writer  was  one  of  the 
former,  and  has  so  often  stood  side  by  side  with  him  in  cer- 
j tain  stirring  and  trying  scenes,  I know  that  some  readers 
will  follow  with  interest  my  personal  reminiscences  of  that 
rare  creature. 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  him — let  me  try  to  recal  it — 
a superb  colonaded  saloon — the  “ Pillar  Room”  of  the  Ro- 
tundo  in  Dublin,  flooded  with  light  and  music,  thronged  with 
rich  uniforms  of  dark  green,  blazing  with  gold,  ringing  with 
merry  laughter — it  is  an  assemblage  of  the  “82  Club,”  wait- 
ing for  the  announcement  of  supper  in  the  banquet  hall.  No 
wonder  there  was  laughter  in  that  crowd,  for  men  were  there 
who  would  utter  jokes  on  their  deathbeds ; how  much  more 
in  the  half  hour  before  dinner  ! Centre  of  one  jovial  group 
stands  O’Connell,  with  his  fatherly  smile  for  all  around  ; his 
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cordial  greeting  and  kind  word  to  everyone  who  comes  up, 
especially  to  the  young.  The  mighty  frame  of  the  old  man 
looks  yet  more  burly  in  his  semi-military  costume,  which, 

| indeed,  he  never  much  loved  ; but  this  night  he  seems  per- 
fectly at  home  amongst  the  young  men,  and  his  eye  even 
seems  to  kindle  as  he  glances  around  this  bold  and  brilliant 
j throng.  So  it  well  may  ; there  are  high  hearts  here  as  well 
| as  stately  forms.  O’Brien  stalks  through  the  hall,  a figure 
at  that  time  lithe  and  active  as  that  of  a youth  of  twenty 
i Summers  ; at  his  side  is  a little  gentleman  with  red  hair  and 
keen,  intellectual  face,  who  is  eagerly  addressing  his  discourse 
to  O’Brien  and  gesticulating  and  shrugging  like  a Frenchman 
— it  is  Thomas  MacNevin,  lawyer,  orator,  wit,  scholar,  Con-  | 
naught  man.  The  two  walk  by,  talking  and  laughing,  both  ! 
full  of  hope  and  patriotic  devotion — and  they  are  both  dead,  j 
As  the  memory  fastens  itself  upon  that  scene  now,  it  almost 
seems  a procession  of  ghosts,  like  Freiligrath’s  Phantom  Cara- 
van. There  walks  Dillon,  with  a form  and  a head  like  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  the  noblest-looking  figure,  as  he  was,  per- 
haps, the  noblest  nature  of  that  glittering  throng ; and  be- 
side him  is  a gentleman  with  broad,  honest  Milesian  face, 
contrasting  the  ideal  Greek  lines  of  Dillon’s — it  is  Michael 
Doheny,  of  Cashel,  great  on  the  hustings,  potent  at  a mon- 
ster meeting,  but  eagerly  wishing  that  all  that  sort  of  thing 
were  over,  and  the  fighting  begun,  if  fighting  there  was  to 
be.  These  two  are  also  in  their  graves  now,  and  Ireland  is 
the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  two  men. 

Next  flit  by  the  ghosts  of  old  Lord  French  and  of  young  j 
1 Richard  O’Gorman  (for  O’Gorman  is  also  dead  ; but  I learn 
that  his  grandfather  is  now  counsel  to  the  Corporation  of 
| New  York) — and  the  phantoms  of  Tom  Steele  and  Lord 
Wallscourt,  and  old  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet,  a relic  of  the  Ire- 
land of  the  Volunteers,  whose  stout  old  heart  stirs  within  him 
at  the  sight  of  Irish  uniforms.  And  there  go  Edmund  Burke 
Roche  and  John  Martin — Burke  Roche,  now  Lord  Fermoy, 
who  has  been  asking  the  British  Minister  to  arm  the  Irish 
people,  that  they  may  hill  all  Fenians — and  John  Martin, 
who  is  now  warmly  seconding  the  proposal  to  arm  the 
people  anyhow — as  for  killing  off  the  Fenians,  he  thinks  that 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  purpose  to  which  the  arms  will  be' 
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turned.  Those  two  men  walked  together  in  the  array  of 
the  “ ’82  Club,”  but  they  walk  far  enough  apart  now.  Mac- 
Nevin  takes  me  by  the  arm,  briugs  me  up,  and  introduces 
me  to  a young  member  then  appearing  amongst  us  for  the 
first  time  : he  names  him — Thomas  Francis  Meagher  ! No 
need  to  describe  his  appearance,  which  is  as  well  known  over 
two  hemispheres  as  that  of  any  man  living  or  dead.  To  me 
j at  first  he  seemed  merely  a rather  foppish  young  gentleman, 
with  an  accent  decidedly  English — which,  however,  was  not 
his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  those  who  sent  him  to  be  educated 
at  Stony  hurst,  in  Lancashire.  It  is -singular  that  two  of 
| the  most  thoroughly  and  intensely  Irish  of  all  the  Irish — 

I Meagher  and  O’Brien — should  have  spoken  in  the  accentua- 
tion of  Cockaigne — as  that  is  spoken,  it  is  true,  by  educated 
j English  gentlemen,  but  still  Cockaigne.  We  walked  into  the 
banquet-room  together ; this  youngster  and  myself  seated  ij 
: ourselves  at  the  table.  The  scene  was  exciting  and  exhili-  || 
rating  ; the  two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  vast  room  were  oc-  j| 
■ cupied  by  tiers  of  cushioned  benches,  closely  thronged  by  || 
ladies ; and  Dublin  in  those  days  (whatever  may  be  the  case  j; 
now)  had  dazzling  women  : it  was  a living  parterre,  a breath-  j; 
ing  bouquet  of  beauty — to  which  my  new  young  friend  seemed  ; 
by  no  means  insensible.  I cannot  say  that  in  our  first  casual 
intercourse  our  impressions  of  one  another  were  very  favour-  :! 
| able.  I was  from  the  extreme  North,  he  from  far  South; 

and  no  chord  was  struck  in  the  one  which  truly  responded  j; 
| to  any  chord  in  the  other,  until  we  spoke  of  Thomas  Davis, 
then  lately  laid  in  his  grave. 

It  is  difficult  now  for  those  who  did  not  know  Davis  to  j 
understand  and  appreciate  the  influence  which  that  most  jj 
I puissant  and  imperial  character  exerted  upon  the  young  j! 

Irishmen  of  his  day.  Meagher  had  never  known  him  per- 
1 sonally,  but  had  been  inspired,  possessed  by  him.  In  speak- 
ing of  Davis,  his  Lancashire  accent  seemed  to  subside  ; and 
I could  perceive,  under  the  factitious  intonations  of  Cockaigne, 
the  genuine  roll  of  the  melodious  Munster  tongue.  We  be-  j 
came  friends  that  evening. 

Next  day  he  came  to  meet  me  at  th q Nation  office  inD’Olier-  ij 
street ; we  walked  out  together  towards  my  house  in  Upper  i! 
Leeson-street ; through  College-green,  Grafton-street,  Har-  jj 
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court-street,  and  out  almost  into  the  country,  near  Donny- 
brook.  What  talk  ! What  eloquence  of  talk  was  his  ! how 
fresh  and  clear  and  strong ! What  wealth  of  imagination 
and  princely  generosity  of  feeling  ! To  me  it  was  the  reve- 
lation of  a new  and  great  nature,  and  I revelled  in  it,  plunged 
into  it,  as  into  a crystal  lake.  He  talked  no  “ politics,”  no 
patriotism,  indeed  he  seldom  interlarded  his  discourse  with 
those  topics,  but  had  much  to  say  concerning  women  and  all 
that  eternal  trouble,  also  about  Stonyhurst  and  his  college 
days.  We  arrived  at  my  home,  and  he  stayed  to  dinner. 
Before  he  left  he  was  a favourite  with  all  our  household,  and 
so  remained  until  the  last. 

Soon  after,  bound  by  his  allegiance  to  the  memory  of 
Davis,  he  fairly  committed  himself  to  the  party  nicknamed 
“ Young  Ireland,”  and  that  cost  him,  what  we  all  know.  But, 
young  Ireland  or  old  Ireland,  he  was  always  Irish  to  the  very 
marrow. 


gMihaj)  IPana, 


BY  JOHN  KEEGAN. 

The  holy  Mass  is  ended  and  the  priest  Is  gone  away, 

The  dinner  hour  is  over  and  the  youngsters  are  at  play, 

The  pansy  and  the  wall-flower  are  blooming  all  so  gay, 

And  I’ll  go  out  and  wander  through  the  beauties  of  the  May. 

On  yonder  snowy  sloe-bush  the  cuckoo  takes  her  stand— 

She  “speaks”  of  flowers  and  sunshine  to  our  teeming  Western 
land ; 

And  down  in  yonder  “ inch,”  where  the  yellow  king-cups  blow, 
The  corncrake  invites  me,  so  I’ll  take  my  hat  and  go. 
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Oh,  how  the  hot  sun  sparkles ! but,  hark,  upon  the  gale 

A silver  sound  is  floating,  and  below  in  that  green  vale 

The  village  folks  are  grouping — oh  ! God  bless  you,  “Thigeen 
Roe,” 

But  your  fiddle  squeaks  as  briskly  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

And  God  love  our  pretty  lasses ! faith,  it  warms  my  heart  to 
see 

Their  modest,  rosy  faces,  and  to  hear  their  sinless  glee  ; 

And  now  I’ll  go  amongst  them  as  I often  did  before, 

Though,  alas  ! Pm  not  so  merry  as  I was  in  days  of  yore. 

This  is  a weary  world,  sure,  but  thirty  years  have  shed 

Their  cloud-shades  and  their  sunlight  over  my  half-silvered 
head  ; 

But  ten  short  years  have  vanished  since  my  blood  would  wildly 
flow 

When  I heard  the  twanging  echo  of  your  fiddle,  “Thigeen 
Roe.” 

But  now  my  blood  is  colder,  and  I smile  upon  the  past ; 

My  step  is  slow  and  haughty,  and  my  heart  throbs  not  so  fast ; 

I cannot  be  so  happy  as  I was  ten  years  ago, 

When  I wished  for  nought  but  halfpence  for  our  fiddler, 
“ Thigeen  Roe.” 

Yet  once  more  I am  amongst  you,  fair  maids  and  stalwart 
swains  ; 

My  eyes  with  tears  are  glistening  as  I hear  old  “ Thigeen’a” 
strains ; 

Oh ! ask  me  not  to  dance,  Grace — indeed  I cannot  go, 

Though  Monavully’s  piper  played  instead  of  “ Thigeen  Roe.” 


• * • • • • • • 

My  heart-strings  stretch  ; I will  not  dance  with  such  thoughts 
upon  my  brain  ; 

But,  brother,  when  on  our  old  hills  I hear  the  joyous  strain 
Of  union,  peace,  and  happiness,  with  bounding  heart  I’ll  go 
And  dance  as  gaily  as  I danced  when  I first  saw  “Thigeen 
Roe.” 
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®j|t  lanes  it  Inland 


Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  M.P.,  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Water- 
ford on  the  6th  of  December,  1880.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was 
entertained  at  a banquet,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  being  in  the  chair.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health  Mr.  Parnell  delivered  a speech 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken 


I 


I 


! 


I will  conclude  with  a few  remarks  on  the  national  aspect 
of  the  question  until  we  settle  the  land  question.  We  have  j 
now  ten  thousand  Irish  landlords  Carrayed  against  us — ar- 
rayed against  Ireland’s  right  to  self-government.  We  have  j 
also  all  the  hangers-on  of  those  landlords — the  agents — that 
will  be  another  ten  thousand.  We  may  put  down  two  bail- 
iffs to  each  agent ; that  will  be  another  twenty  thousand 
more,  and  will  make  forty  thousand.  Each  agent  must  also 
have  a solicitor  ; that  will  be  fifty  thousand.  Each  agent 
must  also  have  a shopkeeper  with  whom  he  deals  exclusively. 
Allowing  one  shopkeeper  to  each  agent,  and  each  solicitor, 
and  each  bailiff,  it  would  give  us  forty  thousand  shopkeepers 
who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  landowners  of 
Ireland.  That  gives  us  a total  of  90,000.  I suppose  we 
may  allow  one  wife  to  each  of  those,  and,  at  a moderate 
estimate,  I suppose  we  may  allow  three  children.  Counting 
the  wives,  we  have  180,000,  and  counting  the  children  we  . 
have  something  like  500,000.  Recollect  what  this  means, 

It  means  a population  of  500,000  people  who  feel  that  their 
only  chance  of  maintaining  their  position  — a position  that 
the  law  gives  them  as  at  present  established — is  the  main- 
tenance of  English  misgovernment  in  Ireland.  This  example 
shows  you  some  of  the  forces  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  I 
say  until  we  break  the  interests  of  those  500,000  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  living  in  this  country  and  out  of  this 
country,  wre  shall  never  obtain  for  the  majority  of  our  people 
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the  right  of  self-government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  once 
take  away  from  this  population  the  right  of  doing  wrong  you  j! 
level  them  with  the  rest  of  the  country ; you  show  them  that 
the  interests  of  Ireland  must  be  their  interests  also ; you  teach 
them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  for  these  500,000  men,  women,  and 
children  to  resist  five  millions  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
the  Government  cannot  do  it.  If  you  are  organised  and  if 
you  are  determined,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  can  jj 
stand  against  you.  Look  at  the  case  of  Captain  Boycott  the  -|j 
other  day.  He  was  a very  plucky  man,  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  was  obliged  to  employ  something  like  7,000  jj 
soldiers  and  policemen  for  a whole  fortnight  to  save  £100 
worth  of  turnips  and  potatoes  and  some  hay.  I forgot  the  j 
hay,  but  the  hay  was  too  bulky  for  removal,  and  so  the  jj 
! country  people  earned  it  away  when  Captain  Boycott’s  farm  ! 
was  left  derelict  on  the  departure  of  the  military.  Well, 
now,  this  one  example  should  be  sufficient  to  show  you  how  ' 
utterly  impossible  it  i3  for  the  oligarchy  of  this  country  to 
jj  contest  against  the  organised  power  of  the  masses.  They  j 
'j  may  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to-morrow  if  they  like 
— though  I don’t  say  I would  let  them ; but  they  are  per-  jj 
fectly  welcome  to  do  it  if  they  like,  after  we  have  had  our 
• ( say  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  any  other  little  amend- 
j ments  of  the  statute  law  of  the  country  that  they  like  they 
are  perfectly  welcome  to  submit  to  our  criticism  from  day  to  j 
; day  and  from  night  to  night.  But  after  they  have  done  all 
j:  this — after  they  have  got  the  power  to  put  any  man  in  prison 
jj  on  any  policeman’s  warrant,  a sub-inspector’s  or  a sub-con-  jj 
!j  stable’s — I say  that  after  they  have  done  all  this  they  are  no 
further  advanced  than  they  were  at  the  commencement — that  j 
all  their  acts,  all  their  statistics,  are  so  much  waste  paper ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  in  these  days  of  enlightened  public  j 
opinion  to  continue  the  governing  of  this  country  against  j* 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  No  nation  in 
history  was  ever  able  to  do  this,  and  of  all  the  nations  j 
that  ever  tried  it  England  has  made  the  worst  fist  of 
it  in  regard  to  Ireland.  We  stand  to-day  in  the  same 
position  that  our  ancestors  stood — we  declare  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  Irishman  to  free  his  country  if  he  can.  We  refuse  j 
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to  inflict  needless  sufferings  on  the  masses  of  our  people. 
We  will  work  by  constitutional  means  so  long  as  it  suits  us. 
We  refuse  to  plunge  this  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  when  she  has  not  a chance ; but  I ask  any  man  at  this 
board,  I ask  any  true  Irishman,  be  he  priest  or  be  he  layman, 
whether  he  would  not  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  an  Irish- 
man to  do  what  he  could  to  enable  his  country  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ? If  it  could  be  shown 
to  them  that  there  was  a fair  prospect  of  success  from  the 
sacrifice,  I ask  my  reverend  and  lay  friends  whether  they 
would  not  consider  it  their  highest  duty  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  country  that  gave  them  birth  % I call  for  no  vain, 
no  useless  sacrifice.  I don’t  wish  to  be  misunderstood  for  a 
moment.  Our  present  path  is  within  the  lines  of  the  consti- 
tution. England  has  given  us  that  constitution  for  her  pur- 
poses. We  will  use  it  for  ours ; and  if  I ever  call,  or  if  any 
body  over  whom  I have  any  influence  calls  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of  that  constitution,  we 
shall  do  so  openly  and  above  board,  not  by  any  subterfuge— 
we  shall  not  ask  any  people  to  share  a risk  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  encounter  ourselves.  But  for  the  present,  taking 
our  stand  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution — relying  upon ' 
organised  Parliamentary  action — relying  upon  organised  na- 
tional action  at  home — I believe  that  we  have  forces  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  our  end,  and  we  call  upon  you  as  one  man, 
if  you  believe  in  us,  if  you  believe  in  our  honesty,  to  stand 
by  us  and  to  help  us,  with  that  ability,  with  that  genius, 
which  God  has  given  to  Irishmen,  confident  in  ourselves  and 
in  yourselves,  and  in  the  future  of  our  common  country. 


I 


i Curran  on  Carleton. — While  Curran  was  defending  the 
j Sheares,  he  warmed  into  indignant  eloquence  when  Lord 
Carleton  called  him  to  account,  saying:  “Mr.  Curran,  it 
would  be  well  if  you  were  better  on  your  guard  in  what  you  |; 
say;  for  if  not,  you  may  forfeit  your  gown.”  “They  may  ! 
take  the  gown,  my  lord,  but  they  must  leave  the  stuff  be- 
ll hind,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
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Carilchett  at  the  ^iano. 


“ She  drew  an  angel  down.” 


BY  JOHN  TODHUNTER. 

I. 

Sat  a maiden  playing 
In  the  twilight  lone  ; 
Through  the  window  straying 
Went  the  music’s  tone. 


ii. 

In  their  gleeful  labour 
Fast  her  fingers  flew 
Through  some  piece  of  Weber, 
Fiery,  strange,  and  new  ; 
Valse , or  quaint  toccata t 
Rondo , fantaisie , 

Saraband , sonata — 

At  them  all  went  sh8. 


hi. 

Spells  Mozart  and  Haydn 
Wrought  in  moods  of  power 
Kept  this  pretty  maiden 
Idling  for  an  hour  ; 

Themes  that  shook  Beethoven 
In  the  dusk  she  played, 
(Which  the  little  sloven 
Murdered,  I’m  afraid). 


rv. 

Hark  a step  ! How  wide  her 
Blue  eyes  open  can  ! 

In  three  Btrides  beside  her 
Stands  the  queerest  man, 
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Silent,  quaint  in  vesture 
(How  small  hearts  can  beat  !) 
With  imperious  gesture 
Waves  her  from  her  seat. 

v. 

She  with  awed  amazement 
Silently  obeys ; 

Slamming  to  the  casement, 
Down  he  sits  and  plays. 

VI. 

What  her  flippant  fingers 
Dashed  at  anyhow, 

On  the  ear  it  lingers 
Ravishingly  now. 

In  another  fashion 
Speaks  the  rushing  keys — 
What  immortal  passion  ! 

Surging  harmonies, 

Melodies  how  tender, 

Tones  beyond  all  words, 
Tempest-bursts  that  render 
Dp  the  ghost  in  chords  ; 
Music’s  rapturous  ocean 
Billowing  through  the  room  ; 
Mysteries  of  emotion 
Sighing  in  the  gloom. 

VII. 

Spell-bound  sat  the  maiden 
Gazing  o’er  the  sea 
Blankly,  while  he  played,  in 
Deepest  reverie, 

Till,  by  silence  startled, 

Quick  Bhe  raised  her  eyes, 
When  no  more  his  art  held 
Speechless  with  surprise. 

With  an  eager  question 
Turned  she.  He  had  flown — 
At  the  freak’s  suggestion, 

Like  a ghost  was  gone  ! 

VIII. 

So  she  sat  in  wonder, 

Musing  in  the  gloom, 
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When  the  tuneful  thunder 
Lone  had  left  the  room  ; 
Then  her  heart  beat  faster,  • 
And  her  cheek  grew  hot ; 
“Lol  it  was  the  Master, 
And  I knew  him  not !” 


f |e  | ousts  of  Dublin. 


BY  SARAH  ATKINSON  IN  THE  “IRISH  MONTHLY. " 

The  lordly  mansions  which,  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  raise  a 
proud  front  amidst  more  humble  structures,  not  unfrequently 
rivet  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  stranger,  who,  in  the  one 
breath,  is  told  the  historic  names  by  which  these  dwellings 
once  were  designated,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  in  latter 
days  designed.  Various,  indeed,  has  been  the  fortune  of 
stately  houses,  the  home  of  the  brilliant  or  the  powerful,  and 
the  resort  of  all  that  was  distinguished  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  was  carried  and  the 
imperial  standard  hoisted  on  Dublin  Castle.  In  some  in- 
stances their  altered  destiny  simply  marks  the  descent  from 
pre-eminence  to  a low  estate,  and  typifies  the  changed  con- 
„ dition  of  a dismantled  capital ; while,  in  other  cases,  the  way 
in  which  the  halls  deserted  by  their  princely  owners  are 
turned  to  account,  has  oftentimes  a strange  significance. 

Fortune  was  hardly  pitiful  in  transforming  the  good  Lord 
Moira’s  once  brilliant  residence  into  a refuge  for  mendicants, 
or  in  converting  the  edifice  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  noble  earl  who  headed  the  Volunteers,  into  a 
range  of  offices  for  Civil  Service  clerks ; or,  again,  in  turning 
the  corridors  and  reception  rooms  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  town 
mansion  into  the  goods  stores  of  wholesale  warehousemen. 
One  cannot  say  that  Leinster  House  was  appropriated  to  any 
| ignoble  use  when  assigned  for  the  location  of  the  society  in- 
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corporate*!  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry  and  other  useful 
arts  in  Ireland  ; and  yet  the  sights  and  sounds  attendant  on 
cattle  shows  and  agricultural  exhibitions  are  not  precisely 
those  that  fall  in  best  with  the  remembrance  of  these  Gerald- 
ines I these  Geraldines  ! 

But  there  is  something  of  the  irony  of  fate,  if  not  of  the 
spirit  of  retribution,  in  the  destiny  that  has  in  two  or  three 
instances  overtaken  the  mansions  of  such  aristocrats  as  the 
Brabazons,  De  la  Poers,  the  Beresfords.  In  the  Earl  of 
Meath’s  luxurious  dwelling  the  Sisters  of  Charity  now  keep 
house  for  the  sick  and  hurt,  who  are  carried  up  the  elegant 
staircase,  laid  beneath  the  richly  stuccoed  ceilings,  and  made 
as  much  of  as  if  they  were  the  very  heirs  of  the  vanished 
lords.  Tyrone  House  is  the  central  office  of  commissioners 
whose  business  it  is  to  allocate  some  five  or  six  hundred  thou-  < 
sand  a year  for  the  education  of  the  people  whose  religion  the 
former  residents  traduced,  and  whose  existence  they  did  their 
best  to  ignore.  A certain  high  and  wide  red  house,  the  scene 
in  bygone  times  of  splendid  hospitalities,  is  now  a hospital 
for  children  : for  the  children  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
Croppies  whom  the  munificent  host  had  in  the  days  of  ’98 
tortured  with  pitch-caps,  hung  up  at  triangles,  and  scourged 
in  the  riding-school. 

So  striking  a vicissitude  in  the  destiny  of  historic  houses 
does  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  signalises  to  the  popular  mind 
the  consequences  of  changed  political  conditions,  and  marks 
the  progress  of  the  social  revolution  which  began  with  eman- 
cipation, passed  since  through  many  phases,  and  has  not  yet 
approached  its  term.  When  one  of  the  spacious  mansions  of 
pre-Union  date,  dishonoured  by  neglect  and  fast  mouldering 
into  ruin,  suddenly  assumes  a grimly  renovated  air  and  be- 
comes the  bureau  of  a public  department,  or  when  a titled  j 
house  is  turned  into  a vast  mercantile  concern,  or  leased  to  a | 
tenant  whose  fortune  is,  perhaps,  hardly  large  enough  to  keep  j 
the  mansion  in  repair  though  his  family  goes  far  to  peopling  its  Ij 
apartments,  the  occurrence  may  provoke  a remark  touching  j 
an  absentee  gentry  and  anti-Irish  aristocracy  ; but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  these  relics  of  the  past  falls  into  the 
possession  of  a religious  body,  and  is  made  the  centre  of  a 
Catholic  organisation,  the  public  voice  not  merely  acquiesces 
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in  the  transfer,  but  is  jubilant  over  it.  And  naturally  it  is 
bo.  In  Ireland  religion  and  nationality  are  fast  bound  toge- 
ther. The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Gaelic  race  shared  the 
same  afflictions  and  survived  through  the  same  length  of  in- 
tolerable years.  Each  new  token  of  inextinguishable  life  in 
the  one  notes  an  advance  in  the  onward  career  of  the  other ; 
on  this  soil,  at  least,  they  are  a common  cause. 

If,  like  archeologists  of  a certain  school,  we  took  our  data 
from  stone  monuments,  we  should  find  it  easy  to  trace  the 
history  of  Dublin  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

At  the  very  outset  one  is  struck  by  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  the  city  maintained  in.  any  degree  the 
character  of  a splendid  capital.  Nearly  all  the  noble  build- 
ings which  adorn  its  streets  were  erected  within  a period  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  Parliament  House,  commenced  in 
1729,  was  finished,  according  to  the  original  design,  ten 
years  later ; but  the  Eastern  front  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  its  fine  surmounting  statues,  and  the  Western  front  in 
Foster-place,  were  not  erected  until  the  century  was  drawing 
to  a close.  Between  1741  and  1796,  the  Exchange,  the  ; 
Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  the  King’s  Inns,  and  Car- 
lisle-bridge  were  built.  Tyrone  House,  Leinster  House,  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  mansion,  and  the  residence  so  creditable  to  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont’s  taste,  are  of  the  same  date.  From  the 
| era  of  the  Volunteers  to  the  enactment  of  the  Union,  private 
| speculation  as  well  as  private  enterprise  were  actively  en- 
i gaged  in  making  Dublin  a handsome  city.  The  loss  of  legis- 
lative independence,  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  which  was 
! the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  the 
chief  city,  gave  a check  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  opening  of  new  streets.  Isolated 
blocks  of  houses  standing  about  the  North  side  of  Dublin 
still  indicate  the  lines  by  which  it  had  been  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  city  towards  the  then  fashionable  outlets  of  Glas- 
nevin  and  Drumcondra. 

I 
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.gcrng  of  iho  Jftjjstic. 


BY  THE  BEV.  A.  J.  RYAN. 

I walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence — 

Down  the  dim,  voiceless  valley  alone ! 

And  I hear  not  the  fall  of  a footstep 
Around  me  save  God’s  and  my  own  ; 

And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 
As  hovers  where  angels  have  flown ! 

Long  ago  was  I weary  of  voices 

Whose  music  my  heart  could  not  win  ; 

Long  ago  I was  weary  of  noises 
That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din  ; 

Long  ago  was  I weary  of  places 
Where  I met  but  the  human — and  Bin. 

I walked  in  the  world  with  the  worldly  ; 

I craved  what  the  world  never  gave  ; 

And  I said  : “ In  the  world  each  ideal 
That  shines  like  a star  on  life’s  wave 

Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  real, 

And  sleeps  like  a dream  in  a grave.” 

And  still  did  I pine  for  the  perfect, 

And  still  found  the  false  with  the  true  ; 

I sought  ’mid  the  human  for  heaven, 

But  caught  a mere  glimpse  of  its  blue  ; 

And  I wept  when  the  clouds  of  the  mortal 
Veiled  even  that  glimpse  from  my  view. 

And  I toiled  on,  heart-tired  of  the  human  ; 
And  I moaned  ’mid  the  mazes  of  men  ; 

Till  I knelt  long  ago  at  an  altar 
And  heard  a voice  call  me  : since  then 

I walked  down  the  Valley  of  Silence 
That  lies  far  beyond  mortal  ken. 

Do  you  ask  what  I found  in  the  valley  1 
’Tis  my  trysting-place  with  the  Divine. 

And  I fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy, 

And  above  me  a voice  said,  “ Be  Mine,” 

And  there  rose  from  the  depths  of  my  spirit 
An  echo — “ My  heart  shall  be  Thine.” 
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Do  you  ask  how  I live  in  the  valley  ? 

I weep,  and  I dream,  and  I pray. 

But  my  tears  are  as  sweet  as  the  dewdrops 
That  fall  on  the  roses  in  May  ; 

And  my  prayer,  like  a perfume  from  censers, 
Ascendeth  to  God  night  and  day. 

In  the  hush  of  the  Valley  of  Silence 
I dream  all  the  songs  that  I sing, 

And  the  music  floats  down  the  dim  valley, 
Till  each  finds  a word  for  a wing, 

That  to  hearts,  like  the  dove  of  the  Deluge, 
A message  of  peace  they  may  bring. 

But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 
That  never  shall  break  on  the  beach  ; 

And  I have  heard  songs  in  the  silence 
That  never  shall  float  into  speech  ; 

And  I have  had  dreams  in  the  valley 
Too  lofty  for  language  to  reach. 

And  I have  seen  thoughts  in  the  valley — 

Ah  me ! how  my  spirit  was  stirred  ! — 

And  they  wear  holy  veils  on  their  faces, 
Their  footsteps  can  scarcely  be  heard  : 

They  pass  through  the  valley,  like  virgins 
Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a word  ! 

Do  you  ask  me  the  place  of  the  valley  ? 

Ye  hearts  that  are  harrowed  by  care  ! 

It  lieth  afar  between  mountains, 

And  God  and  his  angels  are  there : 

And  one  is  the  dark  mount  of  sorrow, 

And  one  the  bright  mountain  of  prayer ! 


Ireland’s  Love  op  Liberty. — This  unconquerable  ob- 
stinacy, this  lengthened  remembrance  of  departed  liberty, 

| this  faculty  of  preserving  and  nourishing  through  ages  of 
; physical  misery  and  suffering  the  thought  of  that  which  is  no 
more,  of  never  despairing  of  a constantly  vanquished  cause, 
for  which  many  generations  have  successively  and  in  vain  ; 
!j  perished  in  the  field  and  by  the  executioner,  is  perhaps  the  I 
| most  extraordinary  and  the  greatest  example  that  a people 
has  ever  given. — Thierry's  Norman  Conquest . 
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<Hh|r  frelanir  has  \w  Manufactures. 


From  a pamphlet  bearing  on  this  subject  by  the  Kev.  J.  Behan,  Dublin. 

The  first  cause  of  our  having  no  manufactures  is  that  the 
English  Parliament  by  its  legislation  destroyed  them.  The 
very  importation  of  cattle  from  this  country  into  England, 
which  is  now  so  much  admired  and  encouraged,  was  declared 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  a nuisance,  if  not  a felony. 
Passing  over  the  older  hostile  legislation,  we  find  that  in 
1696  certain  manufacturers  of  Bristol  represented  to  King 
William  III.,  “ That  the  cheapness  of  provisions  in  Ireland, 
the  advantages  of  water  power,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
climate,  doth  invite  over  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  settle 
there,  and  if  a stop  be  not  put  to  it  by  legislative  enact- 
ment that  country  would  possess  itself  of  the  chief  trade  of 
the  empire.”  King  William  replied  : “ Gentlemen,  I shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  trade  of  England  and  to 
discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland.”  On  the 
9th  June,  1698,  the  English  lords  addressed  the  king,  say- 
ing that  “ the  growing  manufactures  of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both 
by  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
goodness  of  materials  for  making  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth 
invite  your  subjects  of  England,  with  their  families  and  ser- 
vants, to  leave  their  habitations  and  settle  there,  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  which  makes 
your  loyal  subjects  in  this  kingdom  very  apprehensive  that 
the  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly  injure  the  said  manu- 
facture here.”  So  instead  of  our  wanting  “ English  capital,” 
Englishmen  were  coming  here  to  make  capital  out  of  us. 
Then  comes  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  10  & 11 
Wm.  III.  cap.  10,  “ That  wool,  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  serge,  bays,  kerseys,  and  other  stuffs  made  or 
mixed  with  wool,  are  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom,  on  which  the  value  of  lands  and 
the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend  ; that  great  quan- 
tities of  the  like  manufactures  have  lately  been  made,  and 
are  daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  are  ex- 
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ported  thence  to  foreign  markets  heretofore  supplied  from 
England,  all  of  which  inevitably  tends  to  injure  the  value  of 
lands,  and  to  ruin  the  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
the  realm ; and  that  for  the  prevention  thereof,  the  export 
of  wool  and  of  the  woollen  manufacture  from  Ireland  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  forfeit  ure  of  goods  and  ship,  and  a penalty 
of  £500  for  every  such  offence.”  Articles  also  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  were  forbidden  to  be  imported 
into  Ireland.  Dean  Swift  says  on  this  matter  : “ At  the 
passing  of  these  fatal  Acts,  the  condition  of  our  trade  was 
glorious  and  flourishing,  though  in  no  w^ay  interfering  with 
the  English.  The  products  of  our  looms  were  partly  sent  to 
the  Northern  nations,  from  which  we  had  in  exchange  tim- 
ber, iron,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  and  hard  dollars.  At  that 
time  the  current  money  of  Ireland  was  foreign  silver.  A 
man  could  hardly  receive  £100  without  finding  the  coin  of 
all  the  Northern  Powers  and  of  every  prince  of  the  German 
empire  among  it.”  The  colonial  garrison  Parliament — for 
the  people  had  no  representation — was 'base  enough  to  ap- 
prove of  these  measures.  On  25tli  March,  1708,  they  re- 
solved that  “ the  woollen  manufacture  being  the  settled 
staple  trade  of  England,  from  whence  all  foreign  markets 
are  supplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that  pur- 
pose.” Twenty-two  navigation  laws  were  passed  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  Ireland  ; and  they  succeeded.  The  merchants  of 
Ireland  were  forbidden  to  trade  with  any  country  except 
through  England  and  through  English  merchants.  They 
were  forbidden  to  send  cattle  or  corn  into  England.  But 
this  was  an  old  statute.  One  exception,  however,  was  made  : 
our  fathers  were  allowed  to  import  Jamaica  rum  direct  and 
free — no  doubt,  to  keep  up  their  spirits  when  their  trade  was 
kept  down.  The  men  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  had  to 
leave  the  country  with  their  families  and  to  look  for  some 
other  place  to  live.  Two  hundred  thousand  persons — one- 
tenth  of  the  population — are  believed  to  have  been  depend- 
ing on  this  manufacture.  They  were  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  brought  the  trade  wherever  they  went.  Neither 
the  vigorous  denunciation  of  Molyneux  nor  the  sarcasm  of 
Swift  nor  all  the  efforts  of  minor  champions  could  save  the 
Irish  manufactures  thus  doomed  to  destruction. 
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Oa  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  March,  1873,  the  Glad- 
stone Government  was  defeated  by  287  votes  to  284  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Irish  University  Bill.  The  Government  thereupon  resigned. 
The  result  of  the  division  was  brought  about  by  a number  of  Irish 
Whigs  voting  with  the  Opposition.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
minds  of  these  gentlemen  were  filled  with  regret  when  they  found  that 
their  action  had  thrown  their  Ministerial  friends  out  of  office.  This 
view  of  the  matter  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  in  the  fol- 
lowing squib,  which  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  the  15th  of  March,  1873. 
The  Sir  John  Talbot  Power  mentioned  in  the  squib  was  member  for  the 
County  Wexford.  Captain  Stackpoole  represented  Ennis,  while  Ser* 
geant  Sherlock,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  O’Reilly  Dease,  Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Ennis,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Cogan,  and  Mr.  Bag- 
well  were  members  respectively  for  King’s  County,  Kilkenny,  Louth, 
Cork  City,  Athlone,  Kerry,  Kildare,  and  Clonmel, 

On  Wednesday  evening  a number  of  the  Irish  Liberal 
members  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  division  assem- 
bled at  the  London  residence  of  one  of  their  number  to  talk 
over  what  had  been  done,  and  consider  their  future  pros- 
pects. 

The  faces  of  most  of  these  gentlemen  wore  an  expression 
of  deep  anxiety ; more  than  one  of  them  looked  absolutely 
haggard.  Some  of  the  party  pressed  the  hands  of  their 
friends  nervously  when  they  met ; others  moved  about  the  f 
room  for  a time  with  a preoccupied  and  abstracted  air,  and 
then  took  their  seats  moodily  at  the  table.  The  butler  being  ' 
summoned,  “ refreshments”  were  called  for  ; and,  after  they  ) 
had  been  availed  of  to  a more  or  less  “ liberal”  extent  by 
the  company,  the  conversation  began  to  grow  somewhat 
lively.  A proposition  was  made  and  unanimously  adopted 
that  in  order  to  give  Parliamentary  regularity  to  the  pro-  J 
ceedings  a chairman  or  president  should  be  appointed  to 
NO.  II.  VOL.  iv.  3 
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govern  them ; in  accordance  with  which  resolution  Mr. 
Cogaii,  as  possibly  one  of  the  individuals  most  cruelly  dis- 
appointed by  what  had  taken  place,  was  voted  to  the  post  of 
honour. 

On  taking  his  place,  the  member  for  Kildare  said  : — 

Fellow-countrymen  and  brother  representatives,  I believe 
we  all  here  present  are,  at  this  moment,  impressed  by  the 
painful  conviction  that  iS  we've  been,  and  gone,  and  done  it.” 
Far  was  it  from  the  intention  of  most  of  us  to  bring  about 
the  catastrophe  which  has  occurred  (loud  cries  of  “ hear, 
hear”).  My  own  idea  when  turning  into  the  Opposition 
lobby  was,  that  the  Premier  was  sure  of  a majority,  and  that 
my  vote,  while  keeping  me  right  with  the  parties  at  home, 
would  not  hurt  our  dear  friends  on  the  Treasury  Benches. 
But  now  we  all  know  what  has  happened  [sobs  from  various 
parts  of  the  room],  and  what  we  have  to  consider  is  how  we 
may  make  the  best  of  it.  I have  an  idea  that  as  some  of  us 
may  live  to  see  our  dear  friend  Gladstone  again  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  may  then  want  a lift  quite  as  much  as  we  do 
at  present,  we  should  appoint  a deputation  to  wait  on  him 
to-morrow,  explain  how  this  unfortunate  affair  occurred,  and 
endeavour  to  do  away  with  any  unpleasant  feeling  our  con- 
duct may  have  created. 

Omnes — A capital  suggestion. 

Sergeant  Sherlock — I quite  approve  of  the  idea.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  strongly  in  my  mind  this  morning  that  I gave  ex- 
pression to  it  in  a few  lines  of —ahem — poetry,  which,  if  you 
wish,  my  friends,  I shall  read  for  you. 

Voices — Oh,  sing  them,  sing  them,  especially  if  there  is  a 
chorus.  A little  music  just  now  might  have  a cheering  effect. 

Sergeant  Sherlock  sings  : — 

William,  we  were  forced  to  do  it, 

William,  we  were  driven  to  it, 

Here  below 
You  ne’er  can  know 
How  sorely,  one  and  all,  we  rue  it ! 

Voices — True  for  you,  Sergeant ; a bad  night’s  work  it 
was  surely  ; go  on  with  the  song. 

Oh  ! we  fain  would  swell  your  ranks, 

And  of  your  bill  be  sure  promoters, 

But  then  we  had  to  guard  our  flanks 
From  zealous  priests  and  Home  Rule  voters 
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Mr.  Ennis — Exactly,  Sergeant.  You’ve  just  hit  the  nail 
| on  the  head.  We  might  as  well  fly  the  country  if  we  did 
anything  else. 

Chorus : 

William,  we  were  forced  to  do  it, 

Set  the  work,  and  made  go  through  it ; 

Don’t  cry  shame, 

Or  give  us  blame, 

For,  one  and  all,  we  so-o-o-rely  rue  it ! 

Now,  though  we  have  thus  fulfilled 
The  dire  command  those  people  gave  us, 

Fears  are  in  our  hearts  instilled 
That  what  we’ve  done  will  hardly  save  us  ! 

[Shrieks  from  various  parts  of  the  room  : cries  of  “ You  may 
swear  it,  Sergeant”  : noise  of  an  honourable  member  falling 
heavily  to  the  floor,  overcome  by — his  emotions.] 

Chorus  : 

William,  we  were  forced  to  do  it, 

William,  if  you  only  knew  it — 

Would  that  we 
Could  let  you  see 

How  sorely,  one  and  all,  we  rue  it ! 

William,  you  may  never  more 
See  our  calm,  beseeching  faces — 

All  our  cherished  hopes  are  o’er 

Of  tranquil  times  in  pleasant  places  ! 

Chorus : 

One  and  all  we  sorely  rue  it ! 

Would  that  we  could  now  undo  it ! 

Ah,  our  grief 
Is  past  relief, 

But,  William,  we  were  driven  to  it ! 

Voices — Capital ! capital ! A most  touching  strain. 

Mr.  Stacpoole — It  should  be.  not  spoken,  but  sung  for  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Sir  J.  T.  Power — I beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  learned 
Sergeant  and  Sir  P.  O’Brien  sing  it  as  a duet,  chorused  by 
Mr.  O’fteilly  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Omnes — Agreed ; agreed.  There  could  be  no  better  se- 
! lection. 
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Mr.  O’Reilly  Dease — Now,  gentlemen,  the  great  thing  for 
us  to  ascertain  is  how  many  of  us  are  dead  men.  Things 
are  not  as  bad  as  we  imagine.  This  vote  of  ours  against  the 
Government  can  be  made  use  of  in  popular  constituencies ; 
it  will  be  a help  to  us  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
electors — great  proof  of  our  independence — evidence  of  our 
regard  for  Catholic  interests — refutation  of  slanderous  insin- 
uations— and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Voices — Ay,  ay ; there  is  some  truth  in  that. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Murphy— Besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
of  us  should  not  affect  a moderate  amount  of  regard  for  the 
Home  Rule  principle. 

Mr.  Herbert — Oh,  no.  Better  go  in  at  once  for  a distri- 
bution of  seed  potatoes  to  small  farmers,  and  subscriptions 
to  deserviug  charities. 

Mr.  Bryan — What  do  you  say,  O’Donoghue  ] Cheer  up, 
man  ! Try  on  a little  of  your  old  Repeal  oratory,  and  you 
may  yet  be  able  to  hold  your  ground. 

O’Donoghue — -Not  a chance  of  it,  my  dear  fellow.  I am 
under  notice  to  quit  for  a long  time  past,  and  it  will  be  a 
case  of  heartless  eviction  with  me  very  soon.  Did  any  of 
you  ever  hear  the  song,  “ Driven  from  home  V* 

Voices — Oh,  yes,  several  times. 

O’Donoghue — Well,  here  are  a few  staves  to  the  same  air, 
which  I shall  sing  for  you  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Omnes — Go  on  by  all  means ; only  don’t  let  it  be  too  pa- 
thetic. 

O’Donoghue  sings : 

Oh  ! dark  is  my  fate  thus  left  out  in  the  cold, 

Sadly  remembering  the  bright  days  of  old, 

Days  when  my  words  were  a light  to  the  land 
And  brave  hearts  would  follow  the  wave  of  my  hand. 

Now  what  a change  ! There’s  a blot  on  my  fame, 

My  countrymen  shrink  at  the  sound  of  my  name, 

County  or  town  has  no  welcome  for  me, 

I’m  banned  in  Tipperary  and  chased  from  Tralee. 

Chorus  : 

No  one  to  pity  me,  no  one  to  bless, 

No  one  to  heed  my  West-Brifcish  address  ; 

Known  and  distrusted  from  sea  unto  sea, 

A traitor  to  Erin.  I’m  chased  from  Tralee  1 
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Oh  ! what  Bhall  I do,  thus  tossed  coldly  aside, 

Like  a weed  that  is  spurned  from  some  bright  flowing  tide  ? 

No  olaim  have  I more  upon  Gladstone  and  Lowe  ; 

Upon  Ireland  no  claim,  save  the  claim  of  a foe. 

To  add  to  the  pangs  that  go  sheer  through  my  mind, 

I see  the  old  flag  waving  free  in  the  wind, 

Borne  proudly  o’er  ranks  that  march  onward  with  glee, 

While  I’m  dubbed  a deserter  and  drubbed  from  Tralee, 

Chords  i 

No  one  to  pity  me,  no  one  to  bles3, 

No  one  to  heed  my  West-British  address  ; 

Known  and  distrusted  from  sea  unto  sea, 

A traitor  to  Erin,  I*m  chased  from  Tralee  ! 

Mr,  Dease — Well,  O’Donoghue,  you  have  one  consolation, 
that  you  will  not  be  the  only  political  outcast.  If  it  goes 
| hard  with  us,  think  how  will  it  be  with  such  of  our  col- 
| leagues — some  of  whom  I am  glad  to  see  in  this  room — as 
| voted  or  paired  in  favour  of  the  measure.  [A  sigh  from  Sir 
j Dominic  Corrigan  aud  a groan  from  Mr.  Monsell.]  There, 
for  instance,  is  our  friend  White.  We  all  know  the  fate 
that  awaits  him. 

Mr.  Bernal  Osborne — I was  just  thinking  of  him,  and  of 
myself.  As  he  is  not  here,  I propose  giving  you  a little  song 
which  I have  written  for  him. 

Mr.  Osborne  sings  : 

It  needs  no  ghost  or  fairy,  O, 

No  robin,  tomtit,  or  canary,  O, 

To  tell  me  that  I 
Will  soon  have  to  fly 

From  the  place  they  call  gallant  Tipp’rary,  0. 

And  it’s  oh  ! what  a precious  quandary,  0, 

To  finish  my  hopeful  vagary,  O : 

Alas  and  alack, 

How  I wish  I had  back 
What  it  cost  to  win  gallant  Tipp’rary,  0 ! 

Mr.  Bagwell — Very  good,  indeed  ; but  what  about  Water- 
ford, Mr.  Osborne  % j 

Mr.  Osborne — Oh,  it  will  be  just  the  old  story  with  me,  ! 
you  know.  I am  the  Wanderiug  Jew  of  the  British  Parlia-  j 
ment.  I shall  have  to  quit  Waterford,  of  course  ; where  I may 
next  turn  up  I know  not. 

Mr  Cogan — Well,  gentlemen,  I think  we  may  now  ad- 
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journ  the  proceedings  to  a future  evening.  Before  we  meet 
again  some  of  us  will  have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  perhaps, 
learned  something  of  how  the  wind  blows  at  home.  One 
suggestion  which  I venture  to  make  is,  that  some  of  us  as 
soon  as  possible  should  contrive  to  fall  in  with  the  London 
correspondents  of  the  Irish  papers  and  ask  them,  to  declare  j 
in  their  letters  home  that  the  manly,  independent,  and  reso- 
lute stand  we  made  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration 
on  this  occasion  fully  atones  for  any  little  shortcomings  that 
may  previously  have  been  alleged  against  us,  entitles  us  to 
the  perpetual  confidence  of  our  constituents,  and  should 
ensure  our  unopposed  return  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Several  Voices — Quite  right.  An  admirable  idea.  We’ll 
see  to  it  immediately. 

Exeunt  ornnes . 


“ Out  Jfaith — ©ue  Jfathn-lanb.” 


BY  JOHN  F,  O’DONNELL. 

I. 

Ireland,  that  sittest  by  the  shores  of  Time — • 

Watching  the  nation’s  sunrise — on  thy  lips 

Hovers  the  gospel  of  a faith  sublime, 

Conserved  through  blight  and  blast  and  foul  eclipse. 

Great,  glorious  mother ! when  the  awful  night 
Brooded  o’er  Europe  with  portentous  ills, 

Thy  brow  was  lifted  to  the  morning  light — 

Thy  lamp  was  shining  on  eternal  hills. 

H. 

Forth  rang  the  clarion  voice,  and  at  its  call 
The  blinded  peoples  gathered  to  thy  feet  ; 

From  the  remotest  East  to  savage  Gaul 
The  tramp  of  pilgrims  through  the  midnight  beat, 
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And  they  beheld  thee  crowned  upon  the  sea — 

A perfect  Paradise  of  perfect  bloom — 

The  Pharos  of  the  West,  whose  brilliancy 
Blazed  like  a Btar  amid  the  ocean  gloom. 

m. 

Then  close  beside  the  spectral  pillar-tower 
The  holy  shrines  were  builded  unto  God ; 

Thy  soul  expanded  into  fruit  and  flower, 

Inheritance  of  peace  blessed  each  abode  ; 

And  from  the  morning  watches  till  the  sun 
Sank  in  Hy  Brasil,  firing  the  vast  dome, 

Up  swelled  the  myriad- voiced,  sweet  orizon 
From  the  green  altar  burning  on  the  foam. 

IV. 

There  was  a clash  of  weapons  in  the  air — 

Ruin  of  peace  and  seasonable  good  ; 

And,  flanked  by  gallant  natures,  everywhere 
The  green  flag  staggered  over  fields  of  blood# 

The  Norman  steed  was  stabled  in  thy  fanes, 

The  Norman  bugles  rang  upon  the  heath  ; 

Thy  children  bared  their  hearts  and  spurned  their  chains, 
And  sealed  their  glorious  constancy  in  death. 

v. 

Yes,  Liberty  was  lost — her  cause  betrayed — 

Stabbed  in  Christ’s  presence  by  unholy  hands  ; 

Through  the  gray  ages  the  remorseless  blade 
Hewed  down  the  bravest  of  thy  valiant  bands. 

But  where  the  Cross  was  lifted,  at  the  sign 
The  baffled  multitudes  resistless  rose, 

Swept  the  long  war-plains  in  unbroken  line, 

And  dealt  the  debt  of  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 

1 

VI. 

0 holy  faith — God’s  best  inheritance  I 
Bulwarked  by  thee,  our  Mother  need  not  fear  ; 

O’Donnell  loved  thee  when  his  eagle  glance 
Was  muffled  in  death’s  blinding  atmosphere  ; 

And  the  great  chieftain  of  Black  water  heard 
Thy  voice,  when,  broken  with  the  ills  of  years, 

In  mighty  Rome  he  broke  with  his  conquered  sword, 
And  clasped  thy  Cross  in  penitence  and  tears. 
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VII.- 

“Our  Faith — Our  Fatherland  !”  Our  God — Our  Race  ! 

If  rise— as  rise  we  must— erect  and  free, 

That  battle-cry  must  pierce  the  fighting  space 
From  shore  to  utmost  shore — from  sea  to  sea. 

When  the  vile  power  that  gripes  us  shall  be  smote, 
Wherever  havoc  rolls  and  blood  is  spilt, 

That  cry  must  thunder  from  the  cannon’s  throat— 

The  Cross  must  glitter  on  the  falchion’s  hilt. 

vm. 

Vain  may  the  prophet  be  who,  looking  back 
Into  the  vanished  years’  chaotic  gloom, 

Dreams  that  he  sees  upon  their  rearward  track 
Signs,  deep  interpreters  of  days  to  come. 

But  the  world’s  Btory  is  a gangrened  lie  ; 

God’s  promises  must  falsify  our  trust 
If  we  shall  fail  to  crush  this  tyranny 
And  stamp  its  cancerous  carcase  in  the  dust. 


IX. 

Ireland,  bright  Motherland,  where’er  the  day 
Sinks  or  upsoars  around  this  reeling  earth, 

Thy  children  multiply,  or,  dying  grey, 

Breathe  thy  dear  name  beside  a foreign  hearth. 
In  Babylon  no  willow  bears  their  lyres  : 

’Tis  theirs  to  toil,  to  sweat,  to  civilise — 

To  guard  the  flames  of  consecrated  fires, 

And  wait  the  omens  looming  through  the  skies. 


x. 

And  whereso’er  the  empire’s  morning  drum 
Beats  through  the  sunrise,  million  hearts  awake 
To  call  thee  Mother — Inspiration — Home — 

All  holy  names  that  sanctity  can  take. 

Lean  ’gainst  the  Cross,  and  keep  thy  torch  alight , 
The  past  behind  is  drear  and  desolate, 

But  thine  eyes  keep  a revelation  bright— 

The  golden  future  destined  for  thy  fate. 
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ptM  %ti  m'is  ptwnwl  f ntopfotna, 


BY  THOMAS  DAVIS. 

j Under  the  presidency  of  Darnel  O’Connell,  the  well  known  ’82  Club, 
founded  by  the  Young  Ireland  party,  gave  its  first  banquet  in  Dublin  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1845.  Amongst  those  present  on  the  occasion  were 
Thomas  Davis,  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  John  Mitchel,  John  Martin, 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  William  Smith  O’Brien,  Terence  Bellew 
MacManus,  J ohn  B.  Dillon,  and  other  well  known  national  politicians 
of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  eloquent  speech 
was  delivered  by  Thomas  Davis  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Dublin.” 

i You  did  well,  sir,  in  putting  this  toast  on  your  list.  There 
is  a close  connection  between  national  art  and  national  in- 
dependence. Art  is  the  born  foe  of  slavery,  and  of  the  friends  j 
of  slavery — of  ignorance,  of  sensuality,  and  of  cowardice.  It  j 

is,  therefore,  your  proper  ally.  It  is  no  fantastic  or  specu- 
lative  assertion  that  national  art  is  closely  connected  with  > 
national  independence ; philosophy  affirms  it — history  affirms 

it.  Art  has  flourished  under  every  variety  of  domestic  Go-  j 
vernment — under  oligarchy,  monarchy,  and  democracy — 
under  Pope,  prince,  and  people — but  it  never  flourished  under 

a foreign  rule.  Its  highest  conceptions  seem  denied  to  pro- 
vinces, like  progeny  to  the  imprisoned  eagle.  Nor  can  small- 
ness of  size  disable  a country  from  greatness  in  art.  Antwerp, 
Florence,  Athens,  each  of  these  did  far  more  for  art  than  all 
the  empires  now  existing  on  earth,  but  they  were  indepen- 
dent. Tis  not  smallness  of  size,  but  meanness  of  spirit,  that  ! 
forbids  high  art.  ’Tis  most  natural  it  should  be  so.  How 
can  he  who  only  sees  in  the  faces  of  his  fellows  the  cunning  ji 
of  struggling  slavery — how  can  he  whose  gaze  can  rest  on  no 
native  landscape  that  is  not  marred  by  painful  and  servile 
poverty — be  a consummate  artist  ] How  can  he  who  never 
heard  the  shout  of  freemen — never  looked  on  the  “ sight 
entrancing”  of  citizens  arrayed  in  arms  for  freedom — how 
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can  he  who  rarely  meets  a face  confident  with  patriotic  j 
; strength,  or  a form  lifted  by  a great  ambition — how  can  he 
reach  the  form  of  a national  artist  'l  Yet  Ireland  is  fitted  to 
compete  with  Europe  in  art.  The  organisation  of  our  people 
is  exquisitely  subtle,  and  their  minds  romantic  and  believing. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  variable  and  suggestive 
than  any,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  We  have  proved  by 
j example,  too,  that  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  Irish  are  apt  to 
devise  and  delineate.  We  sent  out  a Barry,  whose  abound- 
ing grandeur  towered  over  the  cleverness  of  England  like  a 
forest  tree  among  flowers — a Forde,  whose  name  is  too 
little  known,  and  whom  I cannot  allude  to  without 
mourning — that  true  son  of  the  soil — that  home-taught,  un-  j 
| travelled,  genuine  native  ; yet  whose  imagination  was  dis-  j 
tinct  in  its  stormiest  hours,  and  whose  pencil  was  true  as  a 
sunbeam.  I am  loth  to  speak  of  living  artists — of  Maclise — 
of  Burton,  and  Hogan,  and  Danby,  and  Moore,  and  Mulready 
— I need  not  enumerate  them  ; I am  incompetent  to  judge 
them  ; time  will  judge  them.  Yet  they  are  but  earnests  of 
what  Irish  art  would  become  if  Ireland  were  independent. 

| Art,  I repeat,  is  your  proper  friend.  It  may  make  our  coun- 
try more  familiar,  and,  with  that  familiarity,  more  dear  to 
our  countrymen ; it  may  realise  the  spirit  of  our  touching 
K superstitions;  it  may  picture  the  dignity  that  stalks  in 
frieze,  and  the  heroic  affections  that  circle  round  the  pea- 
sant’s hearth.  It  can  do  much  more.  It  contains  not  only 
the  present,  but  the  past  and  the  possible.  It  would  put 
before  us  the  strong  record  and  cruel  acts  of  the  oppressor  j 
; — it  would  picture  the  sufferings,  the  struggling  wrath,  the 
hot  outbursts  of  the  oppressed — it  would  seclude  the  slave,  | 
and  shame  him  at  his  own  baseness,  hurry  the  doubt- 
ing to  the  battlefield  it  pictured,  and  inflame  the  heart 
of  the  fearless  patriot  with  a gladdening  prophecy.  We, 
sir,  are  interested,  then,  in  the  advancement  of  art,  and 
it  is  equally  concerned  for  our  success.  I do  not  speak  of 
the  patronage  which  a restored  aristocracy  and  an  educated  ; 
and  ambitious  people  would  give  it.  I speak  of  the  spirit  i 
you  will  infuse  into  it — I speak  not  of  the  money,  but  the  j 
passions,  of  independence.  Make  Ireland  a nation  and  you  j 
ji  will  do  more  for  national  art  than  if  you  mortgaged  your  jj 
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j estates  for  pictures  and  turned  your  halls  into  drawing 
| schools.  Make  Ireland  a nation,  and  the  Irish  artist  will 
i|  feel  himself  a partner  in  your  toils,  your  ambitions,  and  your 
:i  renown;  he  will  be  nourished  upon  the  great  sights  and 
; thoughts  of  a liberated  people — he  will  be  surrounded  by 
j;  men  vieing  in  nationality,  and  worshipful  of  national  genius  ; 
! he  will  dedicate  that  genius  to  honour  the  influence  that  in- 
[|  spired  it.  I ask  the  artists  of  Ireland  to  recognise  and  aid 
j;  you;  and  I ask  you  to  give  with  me,  “The  Advancement  of 
j;  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,” 


3Ui  (Bratia. 


BY  WILLIAM  WILKINS,  B, A. 

When  hawthorn  boughs  begin  to  bud 
In  eager  green  along  the  way, 

And  merry  songsters  toss  a flood 
Of  melody  from  spray  to  spray, 

And  in  the  budded  branches  play 
The  little  winds,  not  chill  or  loud, 

But,  softly  lifted,  softly  bowed, 

Making  the  perches  rock  and  sway  ; 

Then,  gladsome  as  the  lamb  and  lark, 

I break  from  grievous  thoughts  away — 
Forget  what’s  wrong,  forget  what’s  dark, 
And  see  the  whole  world  good  and  gay. 

When  pearly  skies  break  up  in  blue, 

Raining  out  milky,  misty  gold, 

And  all  the  sweet  land  through  and  through 
Is  filled  with  pleasure  manifold 
Of  growth  and  light  and  music  bold, 

To  close  the  wound  and  cure  the  smart, 

And  strengthen  all  the  thankful  heart 
In  joyful  praises  dawn  ward  rolled  ; 

Then  meekly  as  the  milkmaids  bring 
Their  primrose  posies  pure  and  cold, 
My  soul  grows  happier — thinking  Spring 
The  smile  of  him  beneath  the  mould. 
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BY  J.  J.  CLANCY,  M.A, 


In  the  Autumn  of  1884  the  Nation  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  papers  under  the  title  “ Notable  Irish  Priests.”  The  following 
paper  was  the  second  of  the  series,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reprint  it  with- 
out recalling  the  sorrowful  fact  that  the  brilliant  man,  the  good  priest, 
the  faithful  Irishman  whose  career  it  sketches,  was  snatched  away  by 
death  a few  months  afterwards  in  the  very  flower  of  his  manhood,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  anticipations  expressed  by  the  writer  at  the  close  of 
the  memoir  were  unhappily  fated  not  to  be  realised. 


Some  seven  years  ago  the  Irish  Monthly  began  to  publish 
a series  of  essays  under  the  somewhat  curious  title  of  “ Lec- 
tures by  a Certain  Professor.”  The  papers  at  once  attracted 
widespread  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  essay  is  some- 
thing new  in  modern  Irish  literature.  It  is  the  ripe  and  de- 
licate fruit  of  both  culture  and  tranquillity,  and  circum- 
stances whose  iron  necessity  may  not  be  disobeyed  have  not 
afforded  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  the  opportunity 
for  drinking  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring  of  the  higher  know- 
ledge, or  for  the  leisurely  assimilation  and  calm  outpouring 
of  the  fruits  of  study  in  the  region  of  pure  literature.  The 
working  of  the  national  mind  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  that  the  satisfaction  of  necessities  must  come  be- 
fore the  gratification  of  tastes.  While  wrongs  remained  to 
be  redressed,  foreign  oppression  to  be  denounced,  and  do- 
mestic apathy  and  despair  to  be  banished,  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  national  intellect  was  not  philosophising  of  the 
style  of  Addison  or  Hawthorne,  which  required  peace  and 
prosperity  for  its  elaboration,  but  fiery  political  speeches 
and  political  articles,  songs  instinct  with  the  passion  or 
humour  of  the  hour,  histories  that  stirred  the  blood  by  a 
truthful  recital  of  the  infamies  of  the  past.  The  “ Lectures 
of  a Certain  Professor”  were,  therefore,  something  fresh. 
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They  were,  too,  delightful  in  their  way.  They  were  the  off- 
spring not  only  of  a cultivated  intellect,  but  of  a genial  dis- 
position, a kindly  heart,  and  a moral  sense  tutored  by 
Christian  teaching.  They  were  not  only  attractive  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  but  safe  and  ennobling  in  the 
lessons  which  they  inculcated.  They  treated  of  various 
themes — some  grave,  some  apparently  unimportant ; but, 
whatever  the  subject  might  be,  the  discussion  of  it  charmed 
the  reader  with  an  unforced  and  unpretentious  display  of  a 
varied  learning,  by  a rare  liberality  and  breadth  of  thought, 
by  a manly  sympathy  with  the  good  and  the  true,  by  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  external  nature  in  all 
its  changing  moods. 

While  the  anonymity  of  those  delightful  essays  was  pre- 
served, many,  doubtless,  were  the  speculations  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  the  author  might  be.  Probably  the  general 
notion  was  that  he  was  an  educated  and  cultured  country 
gentleman,  possessing  abundant  wealth  and  leisure,  loving 
his  library  and  the  green  fields — in  short,  a rural  Words- 
worth or  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  chose  to  express  himself  in 
prose  rather  than  in  verse  ; and,  as  we  read  his  kindly  and 
familiar,  yet  never  vulgar,  talk  about  such  things  as  books, 
money,  success,  character,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  life 
and  its  illusions,  we  could  fancy  him  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
in  front  of  the  fire  in  Winter  or  by  the  open  window  in  Sum- 
mer, not  wholly  shut  out  from  the  sadder  scenes  of  existence, 
yet  surrounded  by  luxuries  not  a few,  and  discoursing  with- 
out haste  to  a company  of  congenial  friends.  The  actual 
! man  and  his  surroundings  were,  of  course,  guessed  to  be  very 
different  from  the  picture  presented  by  those  imaginings 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  “ Certain  Professor”  was 
the  Kev.  Joseph  Farrell,  C.C.,  of  Monasterevan  ; and  the 
guess  was  right.  It  is  not,  we  need  hardly  say,  unusual 
to  find  talent  amongst  the  Irish  Catholic  curates ; many 
members  of  that  body  are,  moreover,  as  highly  culti- 
vated gentlemen  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 
the  learned  professions ; but  very  few  of  them  indeed 
! are  burdened  with  a superabundance  of  this  world’s  goods 
or  luxuries,  and  still  fewer  of  them  are  blessed  with 
the  leisure  and  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  a proper 
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cultivation  of  the  literary  faculty.  Theirs  is  no  holiday  work. 

In  town  or  country  their  duty  is  laborious,  contiguous,  and 
exhausting.  Their  homes  are  by  no  means  luxurious  man- 
sions ; their  associations,  generally  speaking,  are  by  no  means 
literary.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  speak  or  write,  it  is 
on  more  practical  and  more  pressing  topics  than  eesthetics  or 
metaphysics.  Father  Farrell  is  not  exceptionally  circum- 
stanced. He  is  not  wealthy  ; he  does  not  live  in  a palace ; 
his  associations  are  not  particularly  calculated  to  develop  his 
literary  tastes ; he  possesses  no  more  leisure  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  average  curate.  But  the  literary  faculty  in  him 
is  so  strong  that  it  defies  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  posi- 
tion ; he  is  an  omnivorous  reader ; and  he  writes  because  he 
must,  like  all  whose  writings  have  made  a distinct  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men. 

Father  Farrell,  looked  at  carelessly,  has  a somewhat  un- 
impressive presence.  He  is  a small,  if  not  a very  small, 
man.  But  it  is  his  stature  alone  which  gives  the  notion  of 
insignificance.  His  face,  which  is  pleasing  and  not  yet 
marked  by  the  lines  which  speak  of  years  or  grief  or  deep 
thinking,  acquires  an  expression  of  mingled  gravity  and  kind-  i 
liness  from  a pair  of  earnest,  candid,  and  inquiring  eyes,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a noble,  dome-like  forehead,  within|which,  as 
plainly  as  possible,  no  ordinary  intellect  sits  enthroned.  His 
manner,  too,  is  singularly  impressive,  not  because  of  its 
! solemnity,  but  because  of  its  earnestness,  which,  however,  is 
| not  more  marked  than  its  simplicity  or  its  affability.  In 
i fact,  he  is  in  looks  and  manner  what  one  would  imagine  he  ! 
j was  from  his  essays — a man  gentle,  amiable,  sympathetic, 
but,  for  all  that,  one  who  takes  a serious  though  not  a gloomy 
view  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  and  is  not  to  be  turned 
! from  the  path  of  duty  by  any  consideration.  His  surround- 
ings are  in  keeping  with  his  simple  and  unpretending  man- 
ners. His  dwelling— one  of  a row  of  two-storey  houses  in  a 
very  clean  but  not  imposing  street — is  very  plainly  fur- 
nished. Oscar  Wilde  would  certainly  not  describe  it  as  “ the 
house  beautiful.”  The  paper  on  the  walls,  the  colour  of  the 
curtains,  the  texture  of  the  carpets,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
chairs  and  tables  would  hardly  accord  with  his  idea  of  the 
aesthetic  proprieties.  Nevertheless,  this  dwelling  is  not  desti- 
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tute  of  traces  of  refinement.  It  boasts  a small  library, 
knick-knacks  of  various  sorts  that  tell  of  a curious  fancy, 
and  some  pictures  that  are  worth  attention.  One  of  the 
paintings  is  a gem,  and  Father  Farrell  delights  in  telling 
how  he  obtained  it  and  how  little  he  paid  for  it.  It  is  a ! 
copy  of  a Magdalen  by  Murillo,  and  was  painted  for  the  rev. 
gentleman  himself  in  Borne  by  an  artist  who,  though  he 
failed  in  the  line  of  creative  art,  must  be  admitted  to  be  an 
excellent  copyist.  The  situation  of  the  curates’  house  in 
Monasterevan — for  Father  Farrell  has  a fellow-curate  living 
with  him — is,  however,  the  chief  attraction.  One  has  but  to 
stand  at  the  hall-door  and  oast  the  eyes  around  anywhere  to 
discover  a growth  of  foliage  now  looking  probably  its  best  in 
the  varigated  tints  of  Autumn  ; while  if  you  but  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  (on  which  there  are  no  houses) 
and  pass  through  a garden  you  find  yourself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Barrow,  which  here  flows,  through  green  fields  and  tow- 
ering trees,  with  a stream  broad  and  peaceful  as  the  spirit 
which  breathes  around.  Nor  is  the  prospect  from  this  spot 
the  only  delightful  one  in  the  quaint  Kildare  town.  A walk 
of  five  minutes’  duration  in  almost  any  direction  will  disclose 
fresh  and  charming  sights — here  a long  avenue  shaded  with 
wide-branching  trees;  there  a walk  of  green  turf  by  the  river 
bank  arched  with  bridges  ; in  the  distance  waving  woods  and 
swelling  hills.  No  wonder,  after  all,  that  a poetic  mind  which 
is  active  and  eager  enough  to  resist  the  tendency  one  feels 
in  all  country  places  to  go  intellectually  to  sleep  should  dis- 
cover in  such  a district  food  for  congenial  thought ; and  cer- 
tainly in  presence  of  the  scenic  beauties  amidst  which  Father 
Farrell  has  hitherto  worked  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  his 
soul,  as  responsive  as  an  iEolian  harp  to  passing  impressions, 
has  answered  the  mute  appeals  made  to  it  by  inanimate  na- 
ture or  by  sentient  beings,  in  music  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart. 

The  “ Lectures  of  a Certain  Professor”  are,  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware,  the  only  writings  of  his  which  Father 
Farrell  has  collected  into  a book ; but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suspect  that  they  represent  but  a part  of  the  products  of  his 
pen.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that  one  who  has 
written  so  much  that  is  really  excellent  is  destined  to  write 
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more  that  will  bear  even  more  distinctly  the  marks  of  a rarely 
gifted  and  highly  cultured  intellect.  As  we  judge  him,  he 
has  the  calibre  of  a first-rate  literary  artist,  and  is  pretty 
certain,  should  he  be  spared  long  enough  for  the  development 
of  his  powers,  to  leave  behind  him  work  that  will  not  be  will- 
ingly let  die.  So  far  we  have  considered  Father  Farrell  in 
the  character  of  a litterateur  ; now  we  have  to  consider  him 
in  another  and  very  different  character,  in  which  he  seems 
equally  capable  of  rising  to  more  than  ordinary  distinction. 

Nothing  in  the  “ Lectures”  would  suggest  the  notion  that 
Father  Farrell  was  a practical  politician  or  had  the  habit  of 
thinking  out  questions  of  practical  politics.  One,  indeed, 
would  rather  be  led  by  those  compositions  to  fancy  that 
his  mind  was  averse  to  everything  outside  the  range  of 
pure  literature ; and  in  one  passage  he  pleads  for  his 
own  somewhat  desultory  dealing  with  the  questions  he 
discusses  in  contradistinction  to  the  strictly  logical  teach- 
ing of  others.  “ To  be  sure,”  he  says,  “ my  plan  has 
its  own  inconveniences,  and  they  are  such  as  will  forcibly 
strike  a not  uncommon  class  of  minds.  Vagueness  of  title 
leads  to  vagueness  of  treatment ; thoughts  therefrom  result- 
ing move  in  very  irregular  curves ; nothing  is  proved,  no- 
thing directly  taught.  But,  I submit,  I am  not  bound  to 
teach  anyone” ; and  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  pure  intel- 
lect, which  “ usually  advances  in  straight  lines,  secures  be- 
hind it  every  position,  and  makes  its  advances  with  syllogis- 
tic pomp,”  is,  after  all,  but  a small  part  of  the  very  com- 
posite being  called  man,  and  consequently  does  not  and 
ought  not  to  secure  the  largest  share  in  the  interest  that 
men  bestow  upon  one  another.  Yet  this  essayist  who  finds 
it  so  easy,  and,  in  truth,  so  natural,  to  transport  himself  into 
the  region  of  abstract  thought,  and  so  work  there  after  the 
irregular  fashion  described,  has  shown  on  two  memorable 
occasions  in  our  recent  history  that  he  is  also  not  only  a 
politician,  but  a politician  of  very  decided  views,  and  that 
very  few  indeed  of  the  political  guides  of  the  Irish  people  are 
so  capable  of  uniting  in  expositions  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples the  fire  of  the  orator  with  the  exactitude  of  the  logician. 
In  the  days  of  the  Land  League  this  Irish  priest,  whom  those 
who  had  known  him  only  as  the  essayist  of  the  Irish  Monthly 
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doubtless  pictured  as  busily  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  fresh  “lectures”  on  abstract  subjects,  was  taking  a per- 
sonal part  in  the  great  public  movement  which  then  shook 
the  land.  He  helped  at  once  to  create  and  guide  the  spirit 
which  made  the  county  of  Kildare  famous  for  its  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  public  service.  If  he  could  reach  to  airy 
heights  of  speculation  for  the  delight ‘of  the  cultured  few,  he 
could  also  descend  to  the  prosaic  details  of  the  most  prosaic 
matters  for  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen.  He,  of  course,  sympathised  with  the  na- 
tional aspirations  as  every  true  Irish  priest  does,  and  he  is 
a man,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  eminently  capable  of  be- 
ing swayed  by  feeling.  But  he  did  not  allow  feeling  to  over- 
master his  judgment.  What  his  heart  suggested,  his  mind 
concurred,  after  a severe  process  of  reasoning,  in  regarding 
as  true  and  just.  His  speech  at  the  great  convention  held 
in  the  Rot  undo  just  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  other  popular  leaders  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Forster’s  lettres 
de  cachet  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  utter- 
ances at  that  remarkable  gathering.  The  question  substan- 
tially was  should  the  Land  Act  be  accepted  by  the  Irish 
tenantry,  and  the  agitation  be  there  and  then  abandoned, 
or  should  the  tenantry  reject  all  half  measures  and  stand 
on  the  lines  of  passive  resistance  till  their  demands 
were  granted  in  full.  Several  men  of  influence  had 
spoken  on  the  point,  most  of  them  expressing  them- 
selves in  favour  of  a compromise,  until  it  was  doubtful 
which  way  inclined  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly. At  last  a priest  stood  in  the  rostrum.  His  appear- 
ance did  not  awaken  attention,  but  his  words  soon  did.  His 
voice  was  not  very  musical,  but  it  was  clear  and  strong.  His 
gestures  were  few  and  simple,  but  the  earnestness,  not  to  say  ji 
solemnity,  of  his  general  demeanour  was  unmistakable.  His 
utterance  was  at  once  passionate  and  deliberate.  The  words 
and  sentences  flowed  clear  and  precise  from  his  lips.  It  was 
plain  after  a few  moments  that  this  was  a speech  for  war. 
But  it  was  no  wild,  reckless,  harum-scarum  deliverance.  The 
speaker  took  up  an  extreme  position ; but  he  acknowledged 
the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  he  advo- 
cated, and  he  proceeded  to  marshal  “ in  syllogistic  pomp” 
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and  with  all  the  calculation  of  the  most  cold-blooded  i 
reasoner  in  his  study  the  arguments  in  his  favour.  He  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  the  passions  and  to  the  reason  of  his 
hearers.  The  effect  was  electrical.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  had  spoken  in  support  of  a middle  course  that  the 
tide  of  feeling  was  turned  to  the  side  of  compromise,  and  the 
policy  of  testing  the  value  of  the  Land  Act  by  selected  cases 
recommended  itself  to  the  general  favour. 

Father  Farrell  on  this  notable  occasion  showed  himself  to 
be  an  orator  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  highest  class,  for  his 
speech  was  absolutely  Demosthenic  in  the  example  it  afforded 
of  close  and  sustained  reasoning  in  conjunction  with  impas- 
sioned rhetoric  ; and  the  reputation  he  then  won  he  certainly 
did  not  forfeit  on  the  second  occasion  on  which  he  appeared 
on  a national  platform  in  Dublin — that  of  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  which  founded  the  National  League.  The 
questions  then  demanding  decision  were  less  exciting  than 
those  of  the  year  before  ; but  to  the  earnest  mind  of  Father 
Farrell  they  appealed  with  quite  as  much  force,  and  were 
discussed  by  him  in  a spirit  quite  as  solemn  and  persuasive 
as  that  which  marked  his  deliverance  in  the  Rotundo.  The 
general  impression  left  by  the  two  speeches  was,  we  imagine, 
that  a new  force  of  no  ordinary  power  had  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  land,  and  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  that 
force  could  not  be  exerted  in  the  arena  in  which  the  battle 
of  Ireland  has  chiefly  to  be  fought  out  in  this  generation — 
namely,  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Father  Farrell’s  literary  and  oratorical  triumphs  suggest 
a brief  retrospect.  The  early  career  of  such  a man  becomes 
a matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation.  He  was  born 
in  Maryborough  about  forty  years  ago.  He  went  to  school, 
first  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  afterwards  to  a 
private  classical  school  in  that  town.  In  1857  he  entered 
Carlow  College,  remaining  there  one  year,  and  in  1858  he 
went  to  Maynooth.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  in  the  light 
of  his  subsequent  achievements,  that  both  in  Carlow  and  in 
Maynooth,  but  especially  in  the  latter  place,  his  scholastic 
career  was  singularly  distinguished.  He  took  first  prizes 
without  number  and  a “ solus”  in  Belles  Lettres.  Of  this 
fact  he  can  hardly  be  got  to  talk  himself,  but  the  story  of  his 
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triumphs  has  been  handed  down  as  a tradition  in  the  great 
college  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  and,  of  course,  his  feats  of  in- 
tellect live  vividly  in  the  recollection  of  his  class-fellows.  In 
1865  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  immediately  afterwards 
appointed  to  a professorship  of  the  Humanities  and  English 
Literature  in  Carlow  College.  Such  a post  must  have  tho- 
roughly suited  his  tastes.  He  continued  to  be  a professor 
for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  on  the 
mission.  His  first  curacy  was  in  his  native  town  of  Mary- 
borough, where  he  stayed  some  seven  or  eight  years  ; his 
second  was  in  Monasterevan,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  j 
six  years.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that  his  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart — his  affability,  his  gentleness,  his  j| 
kindness  to  the  poor,  his  patriotic  aspirations — have  won  for  :! 
him  in  both  parishes  the  warmest  personal  affection  as  well 
as  the  highest  admiration. 

Father  Farrell  is  still  a young  man,  and  none  who  know  j! 
him  can  doubt  that  with  his  magnificent  abilities  and  un-  : 
daunted  courage  he  will  yet,  if  his  life  is  spared,  achieve  as 
a Churchman,  as  a litterateur , and  as  a patriot  a reputation  :! 
which  Ireland  will  prize  as  a cherished  treasure. 


Carroll  op  Carrollton. — Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the 
signers  of  America’s  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who  ji 
was  of  Irish  descent,  was  the  only  member  that  added  his  jl 
place  of  residence,  and  the  reason  of  its  having  been  done  in  jl 
that  instance  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  patriots  that  formed  jj 
that  convention  knew  full  well  that  by  their  action  on  that  jj 
day  they  hazarded  their  lives.  When  Carroll  was  signing  jj 
some  one  near  him  remarked  : “ There  goes  the  most  valuable  jj 
estate  in  the  colonies.’’  “ Oh,”  said  another,  “ he  will  get 
off ; that  are  so  many  Carrolls,  they  will  not  know  which  to 
take.”  “No  so,”  replied  he,  and  immediately  added  after  jj 
his  name,  “of  Carrollton.”  He  lived  to  see  all  the  memor-  : 
able  men  with  whom  he  acted  on  that  day  pass  away,  and  jj 
enjoyed  the  prosperity  of  his  country  until  1832,  when  he  jj 
died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 
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Queries 


BY  EUGENE  DAVIS, 

Oh ! tell  me  are  the  skies  as  blue 
In  Ireland  as  of  yore  ? 

Do  valleys  wear  that  verdant  hue 
They  once  so  proudly  wore  ? 

Do  zephyrs  o’er  her  meadows  sigh  I 
Can  pilgrims’  eyes  see  still 
The  fern  leaves  on  the  mountain  high. 
And  heather  on  the  hill  ? 

Do  rivers  run 
Through  forests  dun, 

Or  by  each  castle  hold, 

With  pattering  feet 
And  cadence  sweet 
As  in  the  days  of  old  ? 

Tell  me  if  yet  round  towers  stand 
In  silence,  to  proclaim 
The  glory  of  an  ancient  land — 

The  splendour  of  her  fame  ? 

Can  men  still  see  the  rath  so  green, 
The  abbey,  lorn  and  lone, 

The  holy  well  in  glen  serene, 

And  quaint  Druidic  stone  ? — 

The  castle  eaves, 

Where  ivy  leaves 
Sob,  crooning,  in  the  blast, 
O’er  bright  hopes  fled, 

Brave  chieftains  dead, 

And  relics  of  the  past  ? 

Oh  ! tell  me  are  the  maids  as  fair 
As  in  the  long  ago, 

With  laughing  eyes  and  raven  hair 
To  set  one’s  heart  aglow  ? 
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Say,  have  they  still  the  modest  grace, 
And  blushes  like  the  dawn  ? 

The  beauty  of  the  classic  face  ? 

The  meekness  of  the  fawn  ? 

Or  are  they  true. 

Dear  land,  to  you, 

As  they  who  scorned  the  frown 
And  ruthless  swords 
Of  Saxon  hordes 
By  Limerick’s  leaguered  town  f 

Oh  ! tell  me  if  the  grand  old  names 
Have  magic  power  still 
To  kindle  freedom’s  sacred  flames 
Like  Baal-fires  on  the  hill — 

The  saintly  Laurence,  brave  Red  Hugh, 
O’Neill  of  famed  Tyrone, 

And  Sarsfield  bold,  and  Emmet  true, 
Fitzgerald,  and  Wolfe  Tone, 

And  all  who  died 
In  manly  pride 
On  scaffold  or  in  fray, 

To  save  the  isle 
From  Saxon  wile, 

Or  shatter  Saxon  sway  ? 

Oh ! tell  me  if  the  night  be  done, 

And  daylight’s  on  the  strand  ? 

And  if  a Summer’s  lustrous  sun 
Shines  on  a risen  land  ? 

Have  voices  from  each  hill  and  glen 
Taught  men  to  do  and  dare — 

The  path  to  tread — the  goal  to  win— 
The  glorious  crown  to  wear  ? 

If  so,  may  soon. 

A cloudless  noon 
Our  aspirations  hail, 

And  men  acclaim, 

In  freedom’s  name, 

The  triumph  of  the  Gael  l 
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V 

BY  JOHN  T.  CAMPION,  M,  D. 

When  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  and  two  more  of  the  ’Forty -Eight 
men  were  outlawed  wanderers  in  Tipperary,  they  sought,  at  the  close  of  j 
a weary  evening,  food  and  shelter  from  a peasant  whom  they  met  on  the 
road.  The  conversation  as  related  in  the  following  ballad  then  took 
place. 

“ Good  peasant,  we  are  strangers  here, 

And  night  U gathering  fast ; 

The  stars  scarce  glimmer  in  the  sky, 

And  moans  the  mountain  blast ; 

Can’st  tell  us  of  a place  to  rest  ? 

We’re  wearied  with  the  road  $ 

No  churl  the  peasant  used  to  be 
With  homely  couch  and  food.” 

“ 1 cannot  help  myself,  nor  know 
Where  ye  may  rest  or  stay  ; 

A few  more  hours  the  moon  will  shine, 

And  light  you  on  your  way.” 

“ But,  peasant,  can  you  let  a man 
Appeal  to  you  in  vain, 

Here,  at  your  very  cabin  door, 

And  ’mid  the  pelting  rain — 

Here,  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  night, 

Where  one  scarce  sees  a span  ? 

What ! close  your  heart ! and  close  your  door  ! 

And  be  an  Irishman  !” 

“No,  no — go  on — the  moon  will  rise 
In  a short  hour  or  two  ; 

What  can  a peaceful  labourer  say, 

Or  a poor  toiler  do  V’ 

“ You’re  poor  ? Well,  here’s  a golden  chance 
To  make  you  rich  and  great ! 
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Five  hundred  pounds  are  on  our  heads  l 
The  gibbet  is  our  fate  ! 

FJy,  raise  the  cry,  and  win  the  gold, 

Or  some  may  cheat  you  soon  ; 

And  we’ll  abide  by  the  roadside 
And  wait  the  rising  moon.” 

What  ails  the  peasant  ? Does  he  flush 
At  the  w ild  greed  of  gold  1 
Why  seizes  he  the  wanderers’  hands  ? 

Hark  to  his  accents  bold  : 

tl  Ho  ! I have  a heart  for  you,  neighbours — 

Ay,  and  a hearth  and  a home — 

Ay,  and  a help  for  you,  neighbours  : 

God  bless  ye,  and  prosper  ye — come  ! 

“Come — out  of  the  light  of  the  soldiers  ; 

Come  in  ’mongst  the  children  and  all ; 

And  I’ll  guard  ye  for  sake  of  old  Ireland 
Till  Connall  himself  gets  a fail. 

<l  To  the  devil  with  all  their  gold  guineas ; 

Come  in — everything  is  your  own  ; 

And  I’ll  kneel  at  your  feet,  friends  of  Ireland  ! 
What  I wouldn’t  for  king  on  his  throne. 

“ God  bless  ye  that  stood  in  the  danger, 

In  the  midst  of  the  country’s  mishap, 

That  stood  up  to  meet  the  big  famine — 

Och  ! ye  are  the  men  in  the  gap  ! 

“ Come  in — with  a c Cead  mile  failte’; 

Sit  down,  and  don’t  make  any  noise, 

Till  I come  with  more  comforts  to  crown  ye — 
Till  I gladden  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 

u Arrah  ! shake  hands  again — noble  fellows 
That  left  your  own  homes  for  the  poor  ! 

Not  a man  in  the  land  could  betray  you, 

Or  shut  up  his  heart  or  his  door.” 
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BY  LADY  WILDE. 

I 

As  “ John  Fanshawe  Ellis,”  Lady  Wilde  contributed  a number  of 
articles  to  the  Nation  in  the  Summer  of  1848.  One  of  these  was  a 
lengthy  review  of  two  volumes  which  had  just  been  published  relating 
to  O’Connell.  The  first  part  of  this  review  was  published  in  the  Nation 
for  J uly,  1848,  and  from  it  we  take  the  following  passages 

It  is  singular  that  O’Connell’s  first  and  latest  efforts  were 
anti-Union.  In  his  maiden  speech,  he  declared  that  he 
would  prefer  even  to  have  the  penal  laws  re-fenacted  sooner 
than  give  his  consent  to  the  annihilation  of  our  native  Par- 
liament. From  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  public  life 
he  became  the  soul  of  the  Catholic  party.  He  was  then  i 
twenty-five,  with  a fine,  tall,  manly,  athletic  figure,  and  a noble,  j 
: commanding  air,  with  considerable  dignity  about  the  carriage 
1 and  movements  of  the  head  and  shoulders.  Amongst  ten 
j thousand  a stranger’s  eye  would  at  once  have  fixed  on  him  as  , 

! the  true  king.  Even  to  the  last  he  retained  this  majesty  of 
bearing ; an  intelligent,  expressive  face,  in  which  feeling,  pas- 
j sion,  and  quick  emotion  were  more  evident  than  great  intel- 
lect. The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  countenance 
was  the  excessive  beauty  and  whiteness  of  his  forehead.  It 
j!  was  delicately  formed,  too,  rather  broad  than  high,  with  no 
demagogical  lowering  preponderance  over  the  eyebrows.  It 
was  the  forehead  of  a poet  much  more  than  that  of  a logi- 
cian. His  eyes  were  chameleon  ; thoughtful,  or  animated,  or 
sparkling  with  wit  and  humour,  according  as  the  spirit 
moved  him.  Yet,  sometimes,  particularly  at  orowded  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  on  which  some  destiny  was  depending, 
there  was  a dream-like,  visionary,  far-seeing  stillness  about 
them,  as  if  he  were  looking  onwards  from  the  present  into  jj 
futurity ; but  the  two  natures  of  which  each  individual  char- 
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acter  is  composed  were  united  in  the  mouth — the  passionate 
and  the  powerful,  the  poet  and  the  gladiator.  Its  form  was 
true  Celtic ; the  long  upper  lip  denoting  genius  and  the 
flexibility  'of  muscle  which  shows  a predestination  for  elo- 
quence. Every  emotion,  from  tenderness  to  the  bitterest 
sarcasm,  this  mouth  could  pourtray ; but  the  habitual 
expression  was  one  of  calm  and  dignified  mildness. 
Then,  when  those  lips  parted,  what  exquisite  modula- 
tions poured  forth  from  them.  Never,  perhaps,  since  sirens 
gave  up  sitting  and  singing  upon  rocks,  did  such  witch- 
music  fall  upon  the  ear  of  listener.  The  effect  was  magical 
— it  acted  like  some  potent  spell ; Paracelsus  never  devised 
a greater.  You  were  charmed,  subdued,  enchanted,  Lethe- 
onised — forgot  everything  but  him,  and  could  not  choose  but 
listen,  love  him,  and  swear  to  do  or  die  for  him.  In  the 
early  part  of  O’Connell’s  career  his  oratory  was  highly 
finished,  and  often  elaborately  perfect,  although  he  never 
wrote  his  speeches  previous  to  delivery  ; but  latterly  he 
seemed  to  disdain  all  massive  phrases,  and  gave  his  ideas  in 
the  briefest,  simplest  form,  apparently  quite  careless  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  conveyed — conscious  that  any 
words  were  powerful,  not  from  their  own  value,  but  because 
he  uttered  them.  He  was  often  rude  and  coarse  when  bold, 
rough  words  suited  his  purpose  ; for  he  could  fight  with  all 
weapons,  from  a boomerang  to  a jewelled  bodkin.  But  this 
very  rudeness  was  often  necessary  to  his  success,  and  em- 
ployed upon  principle.  Think  of  the  fawning,  crouching, 
servile  habits  he  had  to  conquer  in  his  countrymen,  the 
growth  of  a century  of  serfdom,  by  accustoming  them  to 
fight  the  oppressing  dominant  faction  with  their  own 
weapons.  True,  he  sometimes  rudely  tore  the  trappings 
and  the  stars  from  official  villany  and  coronetted  corruption, 
but  it  was  to  show  the  people  who  were  the  men  who  dared 
to  trample  on  them.  For  example,  the  superb  insolence  of 
his  speech  in  Magee’s  case  is  unsurpassable  for  its  wither- 
ing scorn  and* keen,  cutting  sarcasm,  which  never  descends 
to  use  the  war-club  of  invective,  but  kills  with  a stroke  like 
the  electric  fluid,  as  terrible,  as  impalpable,  and  as  deadly. 
This  very  daring  was  a triumph,  although  the  case  sustained 
a defeat.  Each  individual  Catholic  felt  that  he  was  elevated 
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by  his  leader’s  courage,  and  ennobled  by  the  lofty  inde- 
pendence of  this  man  who  knew  no  fear. 


Jlfter  JUghrtm. 


BY  ARTHUR  GERALD  GEOGHEGAN,  AUTHOR  OP  41  THE  MONKS  OF 
KILCREA,” 


44  Shall  I stay  or  shall  I go, 

Kathaleen  V9 

And  you  answered  proudly,  4 4 Go 
And  join  King  James  and  strike  a blow 
For  the  Green.” 

Mavrone  ! your  hair  is  white  as  snow, 
Kathaleen  ! 

Your  heart  is  sad  and  full  of  woe — 

Do  you  repent  you  bade  him  go, 


And  through  your  tears  you  answer,  44  No  I 

Better  die  with  Sarafield  so 

Than  live  a slave,  without  a blow 


Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — It  can- 
not be  said  that  England  deserved  to  keep  a country  which 
it  mismanaged  so  disastrously.  The  Irish  were  not  to  be  • 
blamed  if  they  looked  to  the  Pope,  to  Spain,  to  France,  to 
any  friend  in  earth  or  heaven,  to  deliver  them  from  a power 
which  discharged  no  single  duty  that  rulers  owe  to  sub- 
jects.— Fronde's  History  of  England . 


Do  you  remember  long  ago, 
Kathaleen, 

When  your  lover  whispered  low, 


Kathaleen  ? 


For  the  Green.” 


I 
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From  “The  Chances  of  War,”  a Historical  Romance,  by  the  Rev. 

Thomas  A.  Finlay,  S.  J. 

“We  thought  you  would  not  die — we  were  sure  you  would  not  go, 
And  leave  us  in  our  utmost  need  to  Cromwell’s  cruel  blow— 

Sheep  without  a shepherd,  when  the  snow  shuts  out  the  sky — 

Oh  1 why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen?  Why  did  you  die  ? 

“ Soft  as  woman's  was  your  voice,  O’Neill ! bright  was  your  eye— 

Oh  ! why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen  ? Why  did  you  die  ? 

Your  troubles  are  all  over,  you’re  at  rest  with  God  on  high  ; 

But  we’re  slaves,  and  we’re  orphans,  Owen  !— why  did  you  die  ?” 

— Thomas  Osborne  Davis . 

We  linger  yet  a little  longer  amid  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  adorns  the  course  of  the  Annalee.  A few  miles  below 
the  spot  at  which  Owen  O’Neill  took  leave  of  his  troops  the 
river  receives  the  superfluous  waters  of  a chain  of  lakes  of 
considerable  extent  and  of  great  natural  beauty.  They  are 
of  most  irregular  shape,  their  sides  are  indented  with  innumer- 
able fantastic  bays,  and  they  throw  out  their  winding  arms  in 
every  direction  round  the  conical  hills,  which,  like  the  colossal 
tents  of  some  subterranean  army,  occupy  the  centre  of  county 
Cavan.  Of  these  lakes  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
is  Lough  Oughter.  Its  waters  fill  the  central  basin  of  a rich 
and  thickly  wooded  country.  The  fertile  lands  upon  its 
shores  have  formed  the  prize  for  which  many  a fierce  combat 
has  been  fought,  and  the  spoil  which  many  successive  con- 
querors have  divided.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  stands  a 
small  island  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  ruins  of  a castle. 
The  water  in  some  places  washes  the  old  walls ; at  other 
points  a scanty  border  of  green  turf  separates  the  ripples  of 
the  lake  from  the  crumbling  ruin.  Ledges  of  slatey  rock  pro- 
ject at  regular  intervals  from  that  side  of  the  gaunt  pile  that 
rises  immediately  out  of  the  water,  and  the  probable  use  of 
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these  architectural  curiosities  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  local  antiquarians. 

In  the  days  of  our  heroes  and  heroines  the  old  castle 
still  stood  in  all  its  strength.  Its  dark  turrets  rose  in 
gloomy  pride  above  the  waves,  and  looked  coldly  down  upon 
the  tossing  and  tumbling  of  their  Summer  playfulness,  as 
upon  the  seething  haste  and  uproar  of  their  Winter  anger. 
The  latter  unamiable  mood  was  upon  the  waters  now. 
They  could  hear  “ November’s  surly  blast”  sweeping  across 
the  hills,  they  caught  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  aged 
trees  that  stood  sentinels  about  their  resting-place,  they 
heard  the  storm-gusts  growling  amongst  the  turrets  and 
chimneys  of  the  staid  old  pile  in  their  midst,  and  they  too 
grew  churlish  and  sullen,  and  chafed  and  foamed  and  hur- 
ried to  and  fro  in  senseless  haste,  and  beat  themselves  idly 
against  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  then  went  off,  fretful  and 
indignant,  to  mutter  and  sob  over  their  grievances  in  the 
quiet  nooks  in  the  woods,  under  the  branches,  and  in  the 
secret  chambers  among  the  roots  of  the  old  trees.  What 
cared  they  who  was  disturbed  by  their  noisiness  It  Bah ! 
They  were  angry  and  they  would  show  it. 

“It  is  a wild  night,  MacDermott,”  said  a wasted  invalid  1 
who  lay  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  island  fortress,  to  the 
solitary  watcher  who  sat  by  his  couch.  “ How  the  winds 
roar  outside  ! How  chill  it  is,  too,  and  how  dark  the  room 
is  growing  ! The  fire  is  burning  low  ; heap  fresh  logs  upon 
it.” 

It  was  not  so.  The  pile  of  faggots  on  the  hearth  was 
sending  out  a warm,  genial  glow  through  the  apartment,  and 
showering  upon  the  rough  walls  and  the  heavy  vaulted  roof  j 
a flood  of  rich  purple  light.  The  chill  was  at  the  sufferer’s  ! 
heart,  the  shadow  was  within  his  'own  failing  eyes.  With  a 
painful  sigh  the  watcher  rose  from  his  place  by  the  bedside 
and  obeyed  the  request  of  the  sick  man. 

There  was  a pause.  O’Neill  lay  motionless  upon  his 
couch,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dingy  roof,  his  chest  heaving 
and  throbbing  from  the  lengthened  effort  his  words  had  cost 
him,  but  answered  nothing  to  his  leader’s  parting  advice. 

“ And  if,”  pursued  the  sick  man,  when  he  had  gathered 
strength  to  proceed,  “ before  you  quit  this  conquered  land, 
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you  should  meet  again  the  orphan  girl  who,  as  I have  long 
ago  perceived,  has  won  your  heart,  and  who  is  worthy  of  the 
love  she  has  won,  offer  her  a home  in  your  native  country  ; 
she  will  soon  be  destitute  here.” 

Again  the  speaker  paused.  His  companion  was  about  to 
reply  when  he  was  startled  by  a prolonged  and  agonising 
wail,  so  wild  and  piteous  that  it  drove  from  his  thoughts 
the  absorbing  object  that  engrossed  them.  Again  and  again 
the  plaintive  cry  rose  above  the  moaning  of  the  winds 
and  the  splash  of  the  waters — now  close  at  hand,  as  if  ut- 
tered beneath  the  deep,  narrow  window  of  the  room ; now 
far  away  as  if  it  issued  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  woods 
that  swayed  to  and  fro  upon  the  shore.  Was  it  the  cry  of 
some  boatman  in  distress,  or  the  sc  i earn  of  some  startled 
night-bird  frightened  in  the  turrets  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm?  MacDermott’s  ear  was  accustomed  to  sounds  of 
terror  and  alarm,  but  in  this  weird  and  lonely  cry  there  was 
an  unearthly  anguish  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before, 
which  made  his  soldier’s  cheek  blanch  and  his  soldier’s  heart 
beat  faster. 

“ Did  you  hear  it,  MacDermott  P asked  the  sufferer  faintly, 
as  the  last  wailing  note  died  away  upon  the  waters. 

“ Yes,”  whispered  his  companion,  with  bated  breath. 

“ It  is  the  banshee,”  said  O’Neill  solemnly.  My  hour  is 
come.” 

“ What  mean  you  V asked  the  puzzled  soldier. 

“ The  banshee,”  replied  O’Neill,  “ a messenger  from  the 
world  beyond  come  to  warn  me  that  my  end  is  near.  The 
chiefs  of  our  race  are  thus  strangely  privileged  : a spirit 
from  the  other  world  is  sent  to  mourn  in.  the  strains  you 
have  heard  their  departure  from  this.  This  ghostly  dirge  is 
sung  during  the  closing  hours  of  all  the  heads  of  our  clan. 
Its  warning  notes  never  deceive  us.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
take  leave  of  earth  when  we  hear  them.  Request  my  Lord 
of  Clogher  to  come  to  me,  and  let  me  be  left  alone  with  him 
a short  time.” 

Strangely  impressed  by  the  incident  that  had  occurred, 
MacDermott  rose  to  summon  the  prelate.  He  was  surprised 
that  a mind  so  vigorous  as  O’Neill’s  should  accord  belief  to 
what  he  believed  a popular  superstition.  Yet  the  strange 
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coincidence  of  time  and  place,  and  the  peculiar  unearthli- 
ness of  the  wild  cry  which  still  rung  in  his  ears,  shook  his 
faith  in  his  own  wisdom.  Perplexed,  and  somewhat  a^ved, 
he  quitted  the  sick  room.  Without  he  found  the  entire 
household  indulging  their  grief  as  for  one  already  dead. 
The  narrow  gallery  that  led  to  O’Neill’s  chamber  was 
crowded  with  the  retainers  of  the  great  general  of  Ulster,  as 
well  as  with  the  family  and  followers  of  the  chief  to  whose 
mansion  he  had  come  to  die.  They  had  heard  the  myste- 
rious dirge,  and,  with  a readier  belief  in  its  supernatural 
character  than  MacDermott  had  accorded  it,  had  recognised 
in  it  the  death  chant  of  the  chieftain  whom  they  loved.  It 
was  a motley  group  of  mourners  : veterans  with  whitening 
locks  and  deeply  scarred  faces  who  had  followed  the  dying 
man  through  the  wars  which  had  been  his  life’s  occupation, 
younger  soldiers  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  him  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  preceding  four  years  ; matrons  and  maidens  of  his  own 
princely  house,  and  ladies  of  the  family  of  O’Reilly — his 
kinswomen  by  marriage ; gray-haired  servants  who  had 
served  him  with  the  fidelity  which  the  clients  of  the  great 
Irish  family  ever  showed  to  their  hereditary  patrons ; pages 
and  huntsmen  who  had  waited  on  him  in  the  hall  or  at- 
tended him  in  the  chase. 

MacDermott  closed  the  door  softly,  and  with  a warning 
, gesture  restrained  the  movement  of  the  ruourners  towards 
the  sick  room.  Hastily  summoning  the  bishop,  he  ushered 
him  into  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  and  left  them  alone 
together.  The  interview  lasted  but  a few  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  door  opened,  the  bishop  reappeared, 
and  beckoned  inter  the  room  O’Neill’s  more  immediate  rela- 
tives. Lights  were  brought,  the  assistants  prostrated  them- 
selves in  prayer,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  with  which  the 
Catholic  Church  prepares  the  soul  for  its  passage  into  eternity 
were  solemnly  performed.  The  voice  of  the  officiating  pre- 
late trembled  perceptibly  as  he  pronounced  the  words  of  the 
awful  rite ; he  was  the  bosom  friend  and  had  been  the  com- 
panion-in-arms of  the  dying  man.  For  him  that  poor,  pant- 
ing sufferer  had  once  defied  and  threatened  the  Supreme 
Council  in  their  own  assembly-room ; they  had  attempted  to 
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overawe  him  into  a policy  which  he  believed  fatal  to  Ireland, 
and  O’Neill  bade  them  desist,  on  peril  of  incurring  his 
enmity.  Poor,  poor,  tormented,  quivering  frame  ! How 
often  he  had  seen  it  in  its  bright  clothing  of  steel  lead  the 
way  through  the  storm  of  battle  for  the  stout  soldiers  of  Tir- 
Owen  ? How  often  he  had  seen  those  half-closed  glassy  eyes 
burn  with  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  absorbing  game  where 
life  was  staked  on  the  result,  and  that  brow,  contracted  now 
with  the  agonies  of  death,  beam  bright  and  unruffled  amid 
the  tumult  of  angry  debates  and  the  gloom  of  despairing 
counsels.  A modern  philosopher  will  have  it  that  striking  j 
contrasts  provoke  mirth — it  may  be  so,  but  there  are  occa- 
sions when  they  excite  sorrow;  the  contrasts  which  here 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Emer  MacMahon  made  his  voico  jj 
stick  painfully  in  his  throat  and  the  tears  rise  to  his  eyes.  |! 

The  impressive  rite  was  ended  at  length.  The  dying  man  j 
lay  motionless  upon  his  couch  absorbed  in  the  dread  thoughts 
which  the  ceremony  just  concluded  suggested.  His  breath- 
ing became  each  moment  more  laboured  and  painful,  his 
features  more  ghastly  pale.  At  intervals  a low  moaning 
sound,  forced  from  him  by  the  tortures  he  underwent,  escaped 
his  lips,  and  then  he  faintly  uttered  the  Redeemer’s  name, 
and  gently  prayed  that  his  impatience  might  be  forgiven.  A 
lady  with  streaming  eyes  and  throbbing  bosom  bent  over  his 
couch  and  softly  whispered  his  name.  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice  the  sufferer  straggled  to  raise  his  unnerved  arm  to 
clasp  in  his  the  tender  hand  that  wiped  the  death  sweat  from  | 
his  brow. 

“ My  own  poor  Rose,”  he  murmured,  with  a painful  effort, 

“ grieve  not  for  me.  It  is  God’s  will ; it  is  for  the  best.  It 
troubles  me  to  leave  you  thus  without  a (home  in  the  land 
where  I had  thought  to  make  you  a princess.  When  the 
worst  happens,  as  happen  it  will,  our  son  Henry  will  seek  a 
refuge  for  you  in  Spain  or  in  Italy.  Say  that  you  are  the 
wife  of  the  defender  of  Arras,  and  at  the  court  of  King  Philip 
you  will  be  received  with  honour.  I suffer  greatly,  Rose.  | 
Pray  that  I may  bear  up  to  the  end  1” 

Alas  ! poor  sufferer,  how  well  for  him  that  he  was  not  j; 
vouchsafed  a glimpse  into  the  near  future  ! How  it  would 
have  added  to  the  agony  he  endured  to  know  that  the  gallant  jj 
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son  to  whose  care  he  entrusted  his  weeping  wife  was  soon  ,| 
to  die  an  ignominious  death  by  order  of  the  man  he  had 
lately  delivered  at  Derry  from  the  clutches  of  his  foes.  The 
decree  is  merciful  which  debars  us  from  the  knowledge  of 
events  to  come.  It  is  a dispensation  which,  if  it  lessens  the 
i sum  of  our  joys,  materially  abridges  the  catalogue  of  our 
lj  sorrows. 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  sick  room,  long  and  dis-  | 
| tressing  silence,  broken  only  by  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
1 1 dying  man  aud  the  softly  ejaculated  prayers  of  the  assistants,  j 
They  listened  with  bowed  heads  to  the  struggle  which  life 
was  making  to  maintain  itself  in  that  worn-out  frame,  the 
choking  sounds  in  the  throat,  the  long-drawn  respiration,  the 
feeble,  half-repressed  moan  of  pain.  Death  was  winning  the 
| victory,  and  winning  It  fast,  and  they  thought  they  were  not 
to  hear  again  the  voice  of  his  victim.  Yet,  before  the  close 
! of  the  mortal  struggle,  the  vanquished  soldier  contrived  to  j 
shake  off  for  a brief  moment  the  cold  clasp  of  his  foe.  Con- 
centrating his  failing  energies  in  a supreme  effort,  the  dying 
chief  raised  himself  unaided  from  his  pillow. 

“ Bear  witness  all !”  he  cried,  in  a hoarse  voice,  which 
startled  the  listeners,  “ that  I die  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  true 
j to  my  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  true  to  my  country, 
Ireland.  Take  my  last  message  to  my  gallant  soldiers.  Say 
that,  dying,  in  my  latest  thoughts  I thought  of  them.  Oh, 
if  they  might  but  conquer  yet ! My  God,  if  it  might  be — 
Ireland,  my  country ! Jesus  ! Mary” 

It  was  his  last  effort  for  the  faith  and  the  country  he  had 
, loved  and  served.  His  voice  failed,  his  eyelids  slowly  closed, 

; he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  with  the  sweet  name  of 
heaven’s  gentle  Queen,  whom  his  soldier’s  heart  had  chival- 
1 1 rously  loved  in  life,  upon  his  lips,  he  died. 

! 

i j 

Irish  Valour. — The  poet  Spenser,  a bitter  enemy  of  Ire-  j 
| land,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bears  this 
testimony  to  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  race  : — “ I have  heard 
1 some  great  warriors  say  that  in  all  the  service  which  they 
had  seen  abroad  in  foreign  countries,  they  never  saw  a more 
comely  man  than  the  Irishman,  nor  one  that  cometh  on 
more  bravely  to  his  charge.” 
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BY  T.  M.  HEALY,  M.P. 

j 

During  the  Parliamentary  sessions  of  1878-80,  Mr,  T,  M.  Healy,  M.P., 
acted  as  London  correspondent  of  the  Nation.  His  letters,  in  that  period,  j 
attracted  much  attention  owing  to  the  racy  descriptions  of  scenes  in  the 
House,  the  keen  analyses  of  political  character,  and  the  wonderfully 
shrewd  and  accurate  forecasts  of  the  political  situation  which  they  in- 
variably contained.  On  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  July,  1880,  Mr.  J,  G. 
Biggar,  the  member  for  Cavan,  had  occasion  to  address  the  House,  and 
in  doing  so  he  spoke  from  the  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  usually 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  incident  Mr,  Healy 
dealt  with  as  follows  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Nation , 

Ave  Caesar  ! that  is,  Biggar — we  who  are  about  to  die — 
with  laughing — salute  thee ! And  that  cheer  1 Such 
cheers  as  never  before  greeted  the  member  for  Cavan, 
whence  were  they?  Lo,  see  you  not  our  own  and  only  Joe, 
installed  at  last  in  his  rightful  seat,  assuming  the  leadership  I 
of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition  ! That  cheer  interpreted,  then, 
meant,  Down  with  all  pretenders,  and  long  live  Josef  unser  I 
Kaiser ! May  Cavan  flourish  ! for,  indeed,  without  you,  j 
Mr.  Biggar,  “ Parliamentary  agitation”  were  a dull  sport  ; 
enough.  Regard  him,  prithee.  Magisterially  bestowed  on  j 
the  spot  sacred  to  the  forms  of  high  ex-Ministers — the  great  j 
front  bench — he  sits  and  amplifies  himself,  this  memorable  1 
Saturday.  To  find  a trace  of  that  pride  in  his  port,  defiance  j 
in  his  eye,  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  false  grandeur,  1 
you  look ; but  in  vain.  A stern  sense  of  duty  animates  ' 
him  only.  Mr.  Biggar  is  calm.  For  the  historian,  avid  in 
seizing  the  small  but  pregnant  details  of  great  moments,  it 
is  important  that  this  fact  should  be  noted.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  usurper  in  pose  or  form.  On  one  side,  acting 
apparently  as  aide , is  the  trusty  Lysaght  Finigan — by  royal 
letters  patent,  Master  of  the  Revels  and  general  promoter 
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of  what  Munster  folks  call  lceol  to  our  new  party — and  on 
the  other,  high  in  the  air,  may  be  discerned,  painful  to  re- 
late, the  nose  of  late  First  Admiralty  Lord,  W.  H.  Smith. 
The  invasion  plainly  is  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

So  Mr.  Finigan  soothingly  gets  the  uncompromising  Biggar 
to  move  up  closer  to  the  great  man.  Otherwise  the  great 
man  might  think  him  stuck  up,  and  have  grounds  for  com- 
plaining that  a want  of  companionableness  was  exhibited  in 
' the  working  out  of  this  new  departure.  Having  moved  up, 

, a whisper  from  his  faithful  friend  comes  to  Mr.  Biggar, 
telling  that  it  remains  for  him  to  complete  the  occasion  by 
addressing  the  House  in  front  of  the  famous  despatch  box. 

| Was  it  nervousness  that  touched  the  member  for  Cavan  as 
he  listened  to  the  suggestion?  No,  nothing  but  the  thrill 
of  resolution  nerving  him  for  the  deed.  He  rose.  There 
falls  an  instant  hush  upon  the  House,  and  then  bursts  forth 
a loud  acclaim.  Modestly  the  head  of  Mr.  Biggar  bows, 
and  he  waits  him,  as  one  of  plaudits  all  unworthy,  until  the  ] 
cheering  ceased.  Then  he  spake.  Boots  it  little,  indeed,  ; 
which  branch  of  the  Relief  of  Distress  (Ireland)  Bill  formed  ! 
the  subject  of  his  remarks.  It  was  the  manner  that  brought  j 
down  the  House.  For  if  there  is  any  art  that  descries  your  I 
true  official  or  Minister,  as  he  stand  to  speak  at  the  table,  | 
it  is  that  of  patting  the  despatch  box.  And  Mr.  Biggar  j 
patted  it,  and  played  with  the  ring  thereof,  and,  stretching  | 
forth  his  hand,  administered  a gentle  tapping  to  the  sacred 
receptacle  such  as  men  had  thought  it  needed  long  years  of 
official  experience  to  acquire.  Word  went  through  the  pre-  ! 
cincts  of  the  House  that  Mr.  Biggar  had  found  at  last  his 
place  of  destiny,  and  members  crowded  into  the  doorways 
to  see  the  sight.  Nobody  was  solemn,  great  as  was  the 
scene,  and  even  the  bare  acreage  of  vacant  face  which  be- 
longs to  Colonel  Colthurst  mantled  into  smiles.  Only  the 
high-up  Tories  did  not  like  it.  Their  despatch  box  had 
hitherto  been  preserved  from  the  desecrating  touch  of  Home 
Rule  hands,  and  they  went  and  complained  to  Dr.  Playfair, 
the  chairman,  of  this  profanity.  But  the  doctor,  douse  man, 
would  by  no  means  interfere,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  his  every 
word  cheered  to  the  echo,  kept  on  to  the  end,  and  resumed" 

||  his  seat  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  having 
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maintained  his  character  for  moderation  by  refusing  to  avail 
of  his  awful  vantage  ground  by  moving  to  report  progress, 
and  refraining  from  any  attempt  to  rifle  the  Conservative 
tabernacle. 


%\it  £L&txbz  Irishman. 


BY  A CONVERTED  SAXON. 

! 

1 ; . The  following  racy  lines  are  taken  from  a humorous  periodical  en*  H 

, titled  The  Man  in  the  Moon , which  had  a brief  existence  in  Dublin  some 
years  ago. 

Before  I came  across  the  sea 
To  this  delightful  place, 

I thought  the  native  Irish  were 
A funny  sort  of  race  ; 

I thought  they  bore  shillelagh-sprigs, 

And  that  they  always  said  : 

“ Och  hone,  acushla,  tare-an-ouns, 

Begorra,”  and  u bedadl” 

I thought  they  sported  crownless  hats 
With  dhudeens  in  the  rim  ; 

I thought  they  wore  long  trailing  coats 
And  knickerbockers  trim  ; 

I thought  they  went  about  the  place 
As  tight  as  they  could  get ; 

And  that  they  always  had  a fight 
With  everyone  they  met. 

I thought  their  noses  all  turned  up 
Just  like  a crooked  pin  ; 

I thought  their  mouths  six  inches  wide 
And  always  on  the  grin  ; 

I thought  their  heads  were  made  of  stuff 
As  hard  as  any  nails  ; 

I half  suspected  that  they  were 
■;  Possessed  of  little  tails. 
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But  when  I came  unto  the  land 
Of  which  1 heard  bo  much, 

I found  that  the  inhabitants 
Were  not  entirely  such  ; 

I found  their  features  were  not  all 
Exactly  like  baboons’  ; 

I found  that  some  wore  billycocks, 

And  some  had  pantaloons.  ^ 

I found  their  teeth  were  quite  as  small 
As  Europeans’  are, 

And  that  their  ears,  in  point  of  size, 
Were  not  pecul-iar. 

I even  saw  a face  or  two 
Which  might  be  handsome  called  ; 

And  by  their  very  largest  feet 
I was  not  much  appalled. 

I found  them  sober,  now  and  then  ; 

And  even  in  the  street, 

It  seems  they  do  not  have  a fight 
With  ev’ry  boy  they  meet. 

I even  found  some  honest  men 
Among  the  very  poor  ; 

And  I have  heard  some  sentences 
Which  did  not  end  with  “shure.” 

It  seems  that  praties  in  their  skins 
Are  not  their  only  food, 

And  that  they  have  a house  or  two 
Which  is  not  built  of  mud. 

In  fact,  they’re  not  all  brutes  or  fo  Is, 
And  I suspect  that  when 

They  rule  themselves  they’ll  be  as  gc  od, 
Almost,  as  Englishmen ! 


A Friend  in  Court. — As  might  be  supposed,  Curran  and 
Father  O’Leary  could  not  come  in  contact  without  experi- 
encing respect  and  friendship  for  each  other.  Once  in  their 
unconstrained,  after-dinner  chat,  the  counsellor  exclaimed 
to  the  friar,  “lteverend  Father,  I wish  you  were  St.  Peter.” 
“ And  why  so,  counsellor  V “ Because,  being  master  of  the 
keys,  you  might  let  me  in.”  “ I declare  to  you  that  it  were 
better  for  you  if  I had  the  keys  of  the  other  place  in  my 
possession,  for  then  I could  let  you  out.” 
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$ris(r  (©ratorg  in  tfee  Cmtntg. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECK.Y. 

From  the  “ History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.’5 

A more  important  and  a more  contested  appointment  was 
that  of  Henry  Flood,  who,  after  a long  period  of  negotiation, 
accepted  in  October,  1775,  the  position  of  Vice-Treasurer. 
This  very  remarkable  man  had  for  some  years  been  rapidly 
rising  as  a debater  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  eloquence  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  very  highest  kind.  It  was  slow,  formal,  austere, 
and  somewhat  heavy.  When  he  passed,  late  in  life,  into  the 
English  Parliament,  he  failed,  and  Wraxall  gave  a reason  for 
his  failure  which  is  so  curious  as  indicating  a great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  national  tastes  that  the  reader  must 
pardon  me  if  I make  it  the  text  of  a short  digression.  “ The 
slow,  measured,  and  sententious  style  of  enunciation  which 
characterised  his  eloquence,”  says  Wraxall,  “ however  cal- 
culated to  excite  admiration  it  might  be  in  the  senate  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  appeared  to  English  ears  cold,  stiff,  and  de- 
ficient in  some  of  the  best  recommendations  of  attention.” 
In  truth,  the  standard  of  taste  prevailing  in  Ireland,  or 
at  least  in  Dublin,  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  appears  tojhave  been  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  exaggarated,  over-heated,  and  over-orna- 
mented rhetoric  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  the 
term  Irish  eloquence.  The  style  of  Swift,  the  style  of 
Berkely,  and  the  style  of  Goldsmith  are  in  their  different  ways 
among  the  most  perfect  in  English  literature,  but  they  are 
simple  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  baldness,  and  they  mani- 
fest a much  greater  distaste  for  ornamentation  and  rhetorical 
effect  than  the  best  contemporary  writers  in  England.  Burke 
had  by  nature  one  of  the  most  exuberant  of  human  imagina- 
tions, and  his  literary  taste  was  by  no  means  pure  ; but  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until  a long  residence  in 
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England  had  made  him  indifferent  to  the  canons  of  Irish 
taste  that  the  true  character  of  his  intellect  was  fully  dis- 
closed. His  treatise  on  “ The  Sublime  and  Beautiful/’ 
though  written  on  a subject  which  lends  itself  eminently  to 
ornamentation,  is  severe  and  simple  to  frigidity,  and  his  his- 
torical articles  in  the  “ Annual  Register/’  though  full  of 
weighty  and  impressive  passages,  do  not  show  a trace  of  the 
gorgeous  rhetoric  which  adorns  the  “ Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,”  and  the  “ Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace.” 
With  very  different  degrees  of  literary  merit,  the  same  quality 
of  eminent  simplicity  and  sobriety  marks  the  writings  of  Hely 
Hutchinson,  of  Hutcheson  the  philosopher,  of  Henry  Brooke, 
of  Leland,  Curry,  Gordon,  and  Warner,  and,  as  I have  already 
noticed,  of  the  more  important  pamphlets  of  the  time.  It 
represented,  no  doubt,  in  a great  measure,  the  reaction  of 
the  cultivated  taste  of  the  nation  against  popular  and  preva- 
lent faults,  just  as  it  is  common  to  find  among  the  illustrious 
writers  and  critics  who  have  in  the  present  century  arisen  in 
America  a severity  of  taste  and  of  literary  judgment  and  a 
fastidious  purity  of  expression  rarely  equalled  among  good 
English  writers.  The  influence  of  this  taste  was  naturally 
felt  in  Parliament.  Anthony  Malone,  who  was  long  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  was  de- 
scribed as  possessing  “ the  clearest  head  that  ever  conceived, 
and  the  sweetest  tongue  that  ever  uttered  the  suggestions  of 
wisdom” ; but  his  speeches  appear  to  have  been  more  like 
the  charges  of  a great  judge  than  the  harangues  of  a popular 
tribune.  His  contemporaries  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  per- 
spicuity and  plausibility  of  his  narrative ; upon  his  rare 
power  of  clear,  terse,  and  cogent  reasoning ; upon  the  entire 
absence  in  his  speeches  of  passion,  imagination,  and  rhetori- 
cal ornament.  Hely  Hutchinson  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  a polished  and  ornamental  style  ;! 
of  speaking  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  highly  ima- 
ginative, though  eminently  terse,  eloquence  of  Grattan,  the 
popular  character  wThich  Irish  politics  assumed  in  1782,  the 
influence  which  Kirwan,  and  perhaps  the  early  Methodist 
preachers,  exercised  upon  the  pulpit,  all. conspired  to  change 
gradually  the  popular  type.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  of 
all  the  great  orators  who,  in  the  present  century,  have 
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adorned  the  British  Parliament,  the  most  severely  simple,  the 
most  sternly  argumentative  was  Plunket,  who  was  born  and 
educated  in  Ireland,  and  who  first  displayed  his  genius  in  the 
Irish  Parliament. 


Jtty  Jtfaire  glhtt  a 


BY  DANIEL  CHILLY, 

I. 

Since  first  Love’s  bright  and  blissful  rays 
Illumed  this  world  of 'care, 

Since  Love  first  beamed  on  manhood’s  ways 
And  flashed  a blessing  there, 

No  fairer  form, 

No  heart  more  warm, 

This  universe  e’er  bore, 

Than  hers — my  own, 

And  mine  alone — 

My  Mdire  dhu  a stdir. 

ii. 

Her  rich,  dark  hair,  as  breezes  free, 

Around  her  white  neck  flies  ; 

Than  diamonds  fringed  with  ebony 
More  lustreful  her  eyes  ; 

And  when  her  songs 
Of  Ireland’s  wrongs 
And  rights  ring  towards  the  sky, 

You’d  vow  her  face 
And  voice  would  grace 
An  angels’  choir  on  high. 


hi. 

i No  rival’s  art  can  win  by  stealth 

That  love  so  frank  and  true  ; 

Ah!  were  but  mine  the  fabled  wealth 
The  Incas  of  Peru 

Could  boast  their  own 
In  ages  flown, 

All,  all  I’d  give,  and  more, 

To  shield  from  strife 
And  care,  the  life 
Of  Mdire  dhu  a stdir. 
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FROM  A MEMOIR  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE,  BY  THOMAS  SHERLOCK. 

After  seven  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation  our 
people  are  even  less  inclined  to  accept  the  position  of  the 
conquered,  and  to  efface  their  distinct  nationality,  than  their 
ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Lorcan  O’Toole ; and  they 
cling,  with  a tenacity  which  nothing  can  shake,  to  the  great 
project  of  making  their  isle  once  more  “ a nation  free  and 
grand.”  After  three  hundred  years  of  ceaseless  and  almost 
ruthless  war  on  the  national  creed,  it  not  only  survives,  but 
flourishes  with  a luxuriance  unexampled  under  like  circum- 
stances. Age  after  age,  year  by  year,  week  by  week,  day  by 
day,  the  sustained  resistance  of  the  oppressed  wore  down  the 
edge  of  the  oppressor’s  energy ; link  by  link  most  ot  the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  tyrant  were  torn  asunder  and  cast 
off  for  ever,  leaving  the  limbs  of  Ireland  freer  for  the  final 
effort ; the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  Irish  mind  saw  possi- 
bilities of  success  in  avenues  which  seemed  impassable  as 
the  frozen  Arctic  wastes,  and  its  logical  keenness  sought 
out  and  found,  again  and  again,  the  weak  points  in  the 
treble-plated  mail  of  British  selfishness.  This  is  the  broad 
lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  past  seven 
hundred  years.  Not  only  so  ; but  the  very  divisions  which 
wasted  our  national  strength,  however  much  to  be  deprecated 
otherwise,  are  in  themselves  overwhelming  testimony  on  the 
side  of  Irish  tenacity  of  purpose.  They  could  have  occurred 
only  between  men  who  had  convictions  and  who  held  them 
strongly.  Neither  could  they  have  occurred  at  all  but  for 
the  intrusion  of  the  various  foreign  elements  which  England 
projected  from  her  own  shores  to  ours  from  time  to  time. 

If  we  turn  from  the  pages  of  general  history  to  those  of 
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special  biography,  and  seek  for  evidences  of  the  nation’s 
spirit  in  the  spirit  of  her  leaders,  we  find  a national  portrait 
gallery  of  which  the  most  successful  people  in  the  world 
might  be  proud.  Prescience,  patient  perseverance,  energy 
almost  superhuman,  and  undismayed  resolution  were  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  each  thr6ugh  long  centuries. 
Such  characteristics  are  at  once  called  up  among  the  recol- 
||  lections  which  surround  the  names  of  Hugh  O’Neil,  Owen  ! 

; Roe,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Daniel  O’Connell,  not  to 
jj  speak  of  many  a minor  chief.  These  were  not  men  who,  j 
! from  merely  knowing  the  leading  features  of  the  national 
character,  were  able  to  draw  the  people  after  them.  They 
1 1 themselves  were,  in  truth,  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
I:  national  character  in  the  various  ages  wherein  they  lived— 

’ the  true  types  and  images  of  their  race  and  nation.  Each 
in  his  day  embodied  the  national  aspirations ; and  it  is  not  a 
I little  singular,  as  manifesting  the  continued  yearning  of  the 
■j  Irish  people  for  internal  union,  that  every  one  of  them,  to  ; 

say  nothing  of  the  lesser  lights  that  shone  around  them, 

'j  strove  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  discord  from  the  land — none 
;;  with  more  success,  the  circumstances  of  his  time  being  con- 
sidered,  than  the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch,  j: 

: Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  godfather  at  least,  if  not  the  ac-  j 
tual  parent,  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  It  is  sug- 
ij  gestive,  as  tending  to  show  how  thoroughly  fused  into  the 
i|  Irish  race  are  the  descendants  of  many  who  came  over  to  our  j; 
i shores  in  hostile  guise,  to  note  that  of  the  four  great  men  i 
||  spoken  of  in  the  previous  paragraph,  if  we  wish  to  name  the 
ji  one  who  combined  in  himself  all  the  attributes  of  the  na-  j 
tional  character,  we  must  pass  by  the  two  illustrious  O’Neils 
as  well  as  O’Connell,  and  fix  on  Tone.  The  great  Hugh  and  j 
his  near  kinsman  Owen  Roe  were  both  men  of  a rather  grave  j: 

; cast  of  mind,  and  not  much  given  to  sallies  of  wit  and 
; humour  ; O’Connell,  on  the  other  hand,  though  by  no  means  j 
wanting  in  personal  courage,  was  far  from  having  any  ambi- 
tion  for  the  soldier’s  adventurous  career.  What  each  lacked  1 


Wolfe  Tone  possessed. 
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<®h*  gCaboum. 


BY  W.  D.  GALLAGHER. 


Stand  up  erect ! Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thy  God — who  more  ? 

A soul  as  dauntless  ’mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life — a heart  as  warm 
And  pure  as  breast  e’er  wore. 

What  then  ? Thou  art  as  true  a man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among  ; 

As  much  a part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation’s  dawn  began 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ? the  high 
In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  1 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 

Nay ! nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one’s  scorn  to  thee  ? 
A feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside  as  idly  as  the  blast 
The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No  ; uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 
Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 

Death,  in  the  breast’s  consuming  fires, 

To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 
For  ever,  till  thus  checked— 

These  are  thine  enemies— thy  worst  $ 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot ; 

Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 

Oh,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst, 

And  longer  suffer  not! 
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Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy  ! 

The  great ! — what  better  they  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 

Has  God  with  equal  favours  thee 
Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True  ; wealth  thou  has  not — ’tis  but  dust ! 

Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind  I 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a noble  mind  ! 


With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then  ; that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  well  be  trod  ! 


f jje  iottratot  anli  jris  tomptots, 


!| 


r 


From  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Cashel  Hoey  in  the  Nation  of  August 
the  6th,  1853. 

The  relation  of  an  Irish  journalist  to  his  correspondents  is 
about  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  of  that  sufficiently 
arduous  office.  There  is  not  a delivery  in  the  day,  nor  a 
day  in  the  week,  nor  a week  in  the  year,  that  does  not  lay 
upon  his  table  a budget  of  libels,  of  which  were  he  only 
to  print  the  tithe  he  might  as  well  quietly  shut  up  his  office 
and  retire  into  Richmond  Prison  for  the  balance  of  his 
natural  life.  They  beset  him  in  every  shape  and  size— 
from  places  of  whose  little  politics  one  has  no  more  cog- 
nisance than  of  the  domestic  transactions  of  Congo,  and 
from  persons  about  whom  you  know  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing.  Each  of  those  libels  has,  of  course,  some  dregs  f 
of  fact  in  it,  frothed  over  with  invective  and  spiced  with 
inuendo.  Such  the  wary  editor  rejects  indiscriminately. 
And  the  number  of  mortal  enemies  that  an  editor  makes 
for  himself  upon  this  account  in  the  course  of  a year  is 
entirely  incalculable.  Even  the  most  discreet  and  omni- 
scient editor  cannot  always,  however,  escape.  Unless  in 
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every  circumstance  he  prefer  his  personal  safety  to  his 
public  duty,  he  will  be  subject  to  an  occasional  prosecution 
for  publications  of  which  he  knows  a part  to  be  true,  and  of 
which  he  must  accept  the  balance  upon  another’s  testimony. 
And  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  really  involved  he  will  oc- 
casionally find  himself  compelled  to  sustain  the  publica- 
tion incriminated,  so  long  as  he  honourably  or  possibly  can. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  correspondents  stuck 
to  the  literal  truth  always  we  should  have  no  cause  to  com-  j 
plain  of  them.  We  should  merely  have  to  consider  whether 
the  facts  which  they  supplied  us  with  really  constituted  a j 
public  grievance  or  a matter  of  public  interest,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  take  the  consequences  of  publication. 
But  a country  correspondent,  who  for  once  in  his  life  has  j 
rushed  into  print,  must  needs  cut  a figure  there.  Whatever 
be  the  substratum  of  facts,  he  will  be  sure  to  raise  a struc- 
ture of  indignant  eloquence  over  them  that  can  only  topple 
down  when  touched.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  prosecutions  directed  against  the  , 
Irish  press  within  the  last  forty  years — except  Government 
prosecutions — have  been  provoked,  not  by  journalists  them-  j 
selves,  but  by  the  extravagant  epithets  or  the  personal  inu-  ' 
endoes  of  their  correspondents.  And  this  is  true  of  a press 
that  has  seldom  stayed  to  measure  the  language  in  which  it 
denounced  a public  wrong  or  the  doers  of  it. 

I 

- — — 

■ 

§hamtoxk  ICeato. 


BY  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

Oh  l if  for  every  tear 
That  from  our  exiled  eyes 
Has  fallen,  Erin  dear, 

A shamrock  could  arise, 

We’d  weave  a garland  green 
Should  stretch  the  ocean  through 
All,  all  the  way  between 
Our  aching  hearts  and  you  ! 

:i 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  1879 
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JV  fPamsiit  far  (Ebtoati)  gl  «% 


BY  JEREMIAH  O’DONOVAN  ROSSA, 

; * j 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1867,  Edward  Duffy,  one  of  the  Fenian  prisoners, 
was  sentenced  in  Green-street  Courthouse  to  fifteen  years’  penal  servi- 
!l  tude.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1868,  Duffy  lay  dead  in  his  cell  in  Mill- 
| bank  Convict  Prison,  a victim  to  English  misrule  in  Ireland.  O'Dcno- 
j van  Rossa  was  at  this  time  also  a “convict”  in  Millbank,  and  a few 
j weeks  after  Duffy’s  death  another  Irish  political  prisoner  named  Lynch 
ij  whispered  through  the  prison  grating,  in  passing  Rossa’s  cell,  “Duffy 
| j is  dead !”  Whereupon  the  following  pathetic  poem  was  written.  It  was 
I j sent  secretly  and  specially  to  the  Nation , and  it  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
j|  that  journal  for  the  1st  January,  1870.  Writing  editorially  at  the  time, 
the  Nation  said  “ Considered  in  any  light,  it  is  a composition  of  great  ' 
pathos,  force,  and  beauty  ; and  regarded  as  the  brainwork  of  a man  en- 
during daily  the  hardships  and  indignities  of  English  prison  life,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a remarkable  literary  effort,” 

] i 

The  world  is  growing  darker  to  me — darker  day  by  day  ; 

The  stars  that  shone  upon  life’s  path  are  vanishing  away, 

Some  setting  and  some  shifting,  only  one  that  changes  never — 
j *Tis  the  guiding  star,  the  beacon-light,  that  blazes  bright  as 
ever. 

Ij 

Liberty  sits  mountain  high,  and  slavery  has  birth 

In  the  hovels,  in  the  marshes,  in  the  lowest  dens  of  earth  ; 

The  tyrants  of  the  world  pitfall-dig  the  path  between, 

And  o’ershadow  it  with  scaffolds,  prison — blocks,  and  guillotine,  j 

The  gloomy  way  is  brightened  when  we  walk  with  those  we 
love, 

The  heavy  load  is  lightened  when  we  bear  and  they  approve  ; 

! The  path  of  life  grows  darker  to  me  as  1 journey  on, 

For  the  loving  hearts  that  travelled  it  are  falling  one  by  one. 

The  news  of  death  ia  saddening  even  in  the  festive  hall, 

But  when  'tis  heard  through  prison-bars  ’tis  saddest  then  of  all,  Ij 
Where  there’s  none  to  share  the  sorrow  in  the  solitary  cell— 

In  the  orison  within  prison— a blacker  hell  in  hell. 
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That  whisper  through  the  grating  has  thrilled  through  all  my 
veins  : 

w Duffy  is  dead  ! ” A noble  soul  has  slipped  the  tyrant’s  chains, 
And,  whatever  wounds  they  gave  him,  their  lying  books  will 
show 

How  they  very  kindly  treated  him— more  like  a friend  than  foe. 

For  these  are  Christian  Pharisees,  the  hypocrites  of  creeds, 

With  the  Bible  on  their  lips  and  the  devil  in  their  deeds— 

Too  merciful  in  public  gaze  to  take  our  lives  away, 

Too  anxious  here  to  plant  in  us  the  seed  of  life’s  decay. 

Those  Christians  Btand  between  us  and  the  God  above  our 
head, 

The  sun  and  moon  they  prison,  and  withhold  the  daily  bread, 
Entomb,  enchain,  and  starve  us,  that  the  mind  they  may  con- 
trol, 

And  quench  the  fire  that  burns  in  the  ever  living  soul. 

* 

To  lay  your  head  upon  the  block  for  faith  in  freedom’s  God, 

To  fall  in  fight  for  Freedom  in  the  land  your  fathers  trod, 

For  Freedom  on  the  scaffold  high  to  draw  your  latest  breath. 

Or  anywhere  ’gainst  tyranny,  ’tis  well  to  die  the  death. 

Still  sad  and  lone  was  yours,  Ned,  ’mid  the  jailers  of  your 
race, 

With  none  to  press  the  cold  white  hand,  with  none  to  smoothe 
the  face  ; 

With  none  to  take  the  dying  wish  to  home-land,  friend,  or 
brother, 

To  kindred  mind,  to  promised  bride,  or  to  the  sorrowing 
mother, 

i 

I tried  to  get  to  speak  to  you  before  you  passed  away,  * 

As  you  were  dying  near  to  me  and  far  from  Castlerea, 

But  the  Bible-mongers  spurned  me  off  when  at  their  office 
door 

I asked  last  month  to  see  you — now  I’ll  never  see  you  more. 

If  spirits  once  released  from  earth  could  visit  earth  again, 

You’d  come  and  see  me  here,  Ned ; but  for  these  we  look  in 
vain. 


* Rossa  applied  to  the  governor,^  Captain  Gambier,  to  see  Edward 
Duffy  a few  weeks  before  he  died,  but  the  request  was  refused. 
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In  the  Dead-house  you  are  lying,  and  I’d  “wake”  you  if  I 
could, 

But  they’ll  wake  you  in  Loughlin,  Ned,  in  that  cottage  by  the 
wood. 

For  the  mother’s  instinct  tells  her  that  the  dearest  one  is  dead — ; 

That  the  gifted  mind,  the  noble  soul,  from  earth  to  heaven  hath  j 
fled, 

As  the  girls  rush  towards  the  door  and  look  towards  the  trees, 

To  catch  the  sorrow-laden  wail  that’s  borne  on  the  breeze. 

j 

Thus  the  path  of  life  grows  darker  to  me — darker  day  by  day  5 j 

The  stars  that  hashed  their  light  on  it  are*  vanishing  away. 

Some  setting  and  some  shifting,  but  that  one  which  changes 
never — 

The  beacon  light  of  liberty  that  blazes  bright  as  ever. 


Jl  |0jrfM  iewuatt. 


BY  T.  D,  SULLIVAN. 

At  page  33  we  have  given  a political  squib  written  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sul- 
livan on  the  occasion  of  the  Gladstone  Government  being  defeated  in 
March,  1873,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  University  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  although  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Queen  as 
Prime  Minister,  did  not  quit  office.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Air.  Dis- 
raeli, refused  to  form  a AJinistry  as  his  party  was  in  a minority  in  the 
House,  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  consented  to 
remain  in  power.  Air.  Sullivan  thereupon  wrote  the  following  squib, 
which  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  the  22nd  March,  1873,  a week  after  the 
first  one  had  been  published,  representing  the  joy  of  the  Irish  Whigs  on 
finding  that  the  Government  had  not,  after  all,  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  Treasury  benches 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  despatch,  a great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  political  situation.  For  a few  days  every- 
thing was  in  a state  of  uncertainty  ; a sort  of  political  see- 
saw was  going  on  between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli ; and  by 
none  were  the  ups  and  downs  of  those  “ distinguished 
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| statesmen”  watched  with  so  keen  an  interest  as  by  my 
I countrymen,  the  Liberal  members  from  the  Green  Isle.  The  ; 
f face  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  was,  in  fact,  during  this 
! time,  a perfect  barometer,  marking  by  its  varying  expression 
j the  condition  of  the  political  atmosphere — bright  when  the 
idea  of  a Gladstonian  restoration  appeared  hopeful,  cloudy 
when  the  chances  seemed  to  be  evenly  balanced,  dark  and 
sorrowful  when  the  star  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  supposed  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  But  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday 
the  countenances  of  the  whole  party  became  absolutely 
radiant.  Gladstone  was  atop  of  the  wheel,  they  said,  and 
sure  to  stay  there  for  any  length  of  time ; nobody  was  to  be 
turned  out,  and  everybody’s  chance  of  getting  a step  or  two 
up  the  ladder  was  just  as  good  as  it  had  been  a month  ago. 

A meeting  to  celebrate  this  happy  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs 
| was  agreed  upon,  and  the  place  of  assembly  was  the  same 
hospitable  board  at  which  they  had  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
! 1 2th  instant. 

| As  on  the  former  occasion,  I was  enabled  to  take  a report 
• j of  the  proceedings,  which  I herewith  forward  for  publication,  j 
1 The  reunion  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening.  Need  I say  j 
that  the  tone  of  the  proceedings  was  of  a joyous  character  1 j 
Even  before  “the  ruby”  was  placed  on  the  table  the  humour  II 
of  the  company  became  hilarious.  Some  of  the  honourable 
! members  poked  each  other  in  the  ribs,  others  whistled 
snatches  of  popular  airs,  many  made  some  feeble  attempts 
at  puns  ; and  at  anything  approaching  to  a joke  all  laughed 
readily  and  heartily. 

Sir  Patrick  O’Brien  proposed  that  his  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Waterford  do  take  the  chair. 

Seconded  by  acclamation,  and  carried  unanimously. 

| Mr.  Osborne,  having  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  addressed  the  company  in  the  following  terms 

My  friends,  when  last  we  met  within  this  room. 

Our  hearts  were  sad,  our  faces  full  of  gloom  ; 

We’d  done  a deed — not  one  “ without  a name,’* 

Yet  one  that  made  us  shudder  all  the  same  ; 

We*d  sent  a friend  to  speedy  execution, 

And  brought  ourselves  well  nigh  to  dissolution  : 

With  mournful  things  our  thoughts  all  night  were  busy—' 

All  things  looked  dark,  and  all  our  heads  felt  Dizzy. 
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Now  there’s  an  end  of  all  such  grief  and  pain — 

Our  friend  is  safe,  and  “ here  we  are  again’* ; 

The  People’s  Will  and  we  are  friends  once  more— 

The  other  Bill  was  nothing  but  a bore. 

’Tis  overboard,  and  now  the  ship  of  State 
Sails  smoothly,  rid  of  such  a rolling  weight. 

There  let  it  “ lay,”  as  Byron  says  ; we’ll  fish  up 
Its  like  no  more  for  patriot,  priest,  or  bishop, 

But  just  go  on,  forgetting  what  the  row  meant, 

By  sure  degrees  to  seek  our  own  endowment. 

[Quite  so,  Osborne ; so  say  we  all ; we’re  done  with  the 
question  ; a happy  riddance  ; nothing  better  could  have  hap- 
pened.] 


Rejoice,  my  friends  ; our  little  game  is  played— 

The  Tories  still  are  shivering  “in  the  shade”  ; 

Though  Hardy  Bays  he  heeds  it  not  at  all, 

The  Irish  lot  have  let  us  hear  their  Ball : 

Their  faces  now  look  bluest  of  the  whole — 

They  feel  the  chill,  thougn  not  the  want  of  Cole  i 
They’ve  had  their  Knox,  we  know  ; and  on  the  floor 
All  through  the  strife  was  seen  their  brilliant  Gore. 

A Bruce  or  two  we  got  that  fearful  night, 

So  Agar-ly  they  rushed  into  the  fight  ; 

And  sure  our  feelings  got  a bitter  wrench 
When  forced  awhile  to  use  a Tory  Trench, 

More  hard  to  bear — to  hug  us  to  our  ruin, 

Into  our  ranks  they  turned  their  dreadful  Bruen  ; 

And  when  they  saw  us  start,  and  sigh,  and  pant, 

They  simply  told  us  keep  an  Ion  Trant, 

But,  thank  our  stars,  we’re  done  with  such  allies— 
All’s  well  that  ends  well ; let  your  spirits  rise  ! 

Rejoice,  my  friends  ; rejoice,  Sir  Pat,  and  you, 

Good,  patient  Sherlock — sweet  O’Donoghue. 

Of  late  your  prospects  and  your  hopes  were  low — 

Your  plaintive  rhymes  made  all  our  tears  to  flow  : 
Shout,  one  and  all,  for  now  the  evil  day, 

Though  but  postponed,  is  yet  some  time  away. 

Oh,  let  us  think,  when  it  has  come^at  last, 

On  this  sweet  truth  we’ve  learned  from  what  has  past  : 
For  Irish  members  out  on  the  shaughraun 
“ The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.” 


Omnes — Bravo,  Osborne  ! All  right,  old  boy  ! 

Sir  P.  O’Brien — Hurroo  ! Never  say  die.  There  we  were, 
as  you  might  say,  with  the  rope  about  our  necks,  and  now 
here  we  are  masters  of  the  situation,  so  to  speak.  Never 
was  there 
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Mr.  Stacpoole — Gentlemen,  there  is  yet  one  way  of  cooling 
down  the  excitement  caused  by  this  unfortunate — or  perhaps 
I should  say  for  us  very  fortunate — University  Bill.  It  is 
to  renew  the  “Royal  Residence”  dodge.  If  I bring  it  for- 
i|  ward  again,  will  you  assist  me  % 

1 1 Omnes — Oh,  certainly  ; by  all  means. 

Sergeant  Sherlock — Gentlemen,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
| hear  my  rather  mournful  ditty  last  week.  Perhaps  you 
would  listen  now  to  a gayer  strain,  which  I have  written  to 
suit  the  happily  altered  circumstances  of  the  case  1 

Voices— Oh,  certainly,  cer’nly,  cer — ly.  Go  on,  ole  fel- 

|j  low— — 

1 1 Sergeant  Sherlock — Here  it  is  : Air,  " The  White 
Cockade”:  all  join  in  the  chorus 

We’ve  got  our  William  back  again, 

We  put  him  out  against  our  grain, 

But  now,  to  end  our  grief  and  pain, 

We’ve  got  our  William  back  again  I 

Oh  ! comrades,  for  a day  or  two 
Our  prospects  all  looked  black  and  blue  5 
’Twas  little  wonder  I and  you 
Should  “ raise  the  woful  pillalu  !” 

But  now  we’re  free  from  care  and  pain  ; 

Away  with  sorrow’s  gloomy  train  ! 

Our  friends  are  in,  and  will  remain  ; 

We’ve  got  our  William  back  again  ! 

It  cost  us  something  to  get  here, 

We’ve  watched  and  waited  many  a year, 

We’d  rather  not,  we  all  declare, 

Go  back  to  Erin  cold  and  bare. 

Now,  comrades  all,  your  glasses  drain, 

And  sing  with  me  this  sweet  refrain, 

Let  song  and  cheer  ring  out  amain — 

We’ve  got  our  William  back  again. 

Before  another  fix  comes  round, 

The  luck  we  seek  we  may  have  found, 

Then  who  need  care  what  cries  resound 
O’er  hill  and  dale  on  Ireland’s  ground  ? 

We’ve  got  our  William  back  again, 

We  put  him  out  against  our  grain. 

But  now  we’ll  sing  in  joyous  strain 
We’ve  got  our  William  back  again  ! 
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Omnes — Bravo  ! bravo  ! 

Sir  P.  O’Brien  (singing) — “ We’ve  got  our  William” 

Voices — Order  ! order  ! 

Sir  J.  T.  Power — A song  from  Mr.  Cogan, 

Voices — Yes,  yes  ! Mr.  Cogan’s  song  ! 

Mr.  Cogan — Well,  gentlemen,  on  this  joyous  occasion  I do 
not  wish  to  refuse  your  request.  I shall  give  you  a stave  or 
two,  but  the  chorus  should  be  not  only  sung  but  danced. 
Will  any  two  or  three  gentlemen  perform  the  requisite  evo- 
lutions while  I give  forth  the  music  ? 

Voices — Oh,  ya — as  ; cen’ly  ; lots  of  us  ’ll  take  turn  at  it  ; 
if ’t  be  jolly  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Cogan — Very  well  then;  here’s  the  song  for  you.  ;! 
(Sings) 

Oh,  neversiuce  that  ancient  time 
When  far  away 
There  lived,  they  say, 

Within  a pleasant  Eastern  clime 
A maiden  called  Ka-foozle-um, 

Did  any  men  a nation  sent 
Their  work  to  do, 

Like  me  and  you, 

So  neatly  dodge  their  piJn  intent, 

And  manage  to  bamboozle  urn  ! 

Chorus  and  Dance  : 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  ’neath  cottage-roof  and  steeple  ; 

Ob,  bamboozle  um,  and  I sell  um,  and  you  sell  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  the  Irish  priests  and  people  l 

That  vote — although  we  thought  it  wrong — 

We  lately  gave 
Our  seats  to  save, 

We’ll  boast  of  if  we  lived  as  long 
As  Enos  or  Methusalem. 

We’ll  say  we’d  give  it  o’er  and  o’er 
To  shield  our  isle 
From  laws  so  vile, 

And  so,  my  jolly  friends,  once  more 
We’ll  handsomely  bamboozle  um9 

Chorus  and  Dance  : 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  ’neath  cottage-roof  and  steeple  ; 

Ob,  bamboozle  um,  and  I sell  um,  and  you  sell  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  the  Irish  priests  and  people  ! 
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Yet  there  is  danger— that  we  know— 

There  ne’er  was  more 
On  Erin’s  shore 

For  chaps  like  us,  since  long  ago 
When  lived  the  fair  Ka-foozle-um, 

The  people  there  are  growing  wise, 

And  much  I fear 
The  time  is  near 

When  we  no  more  before  their  eyes 
Can  venture  to  bamboozle  um  ! 

j 

Chorus  and  Dance  : 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um,  bamboozle  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  ’neath  cottage-roof  and  steeple  ; 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  and  I sell  um,  and  you  sell  um, 

Oh,  bamboozle  um,  the  Irish  priests  and  people. 

[Immense  applause  followed  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
song,  and  the  cessation  of  the  dance,  in  which  most  of  the 
honourable  members  present  had  taken  part.] 

Major  O’Keilly — Now,  O’Donoghue,  for  a song 

O’Donoghue — Well,  gentlemen,  here  it.  is,  to  the  tune  of 
w Bonnie  Dundee.”  You  may  call  it,  if  you  like,  " The  town 
of  Tralee.”  Please  chime  in  at  the  chorus  : — - 

Of  late  I was  sad,  and  just  ready  to  cry. 

And  the  truth  of  it  is  good  reason  had  I ; 

For  when  Gladstone  was  beaten,  ’twas  plain  unto  me 
That  my  time  was  juafc  up  with  the  town  of  Tralee, 

But  fill  up  my  cup,  and  fill  up  my  can, 

That  danger  is  past,  I’m  a fortunate  man, 

For  Gladstone  is  back,  and  I still  am  M.P. 

By  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  town  of  Tralee  ! 

’Tis  true  each  elector  who  gave  me  his  vote 
Has  fiercely  complained  of  my  turning  my  coat ; 

They  wrote  out  their  names  and  they  sent  them  to  me, 

Saying,  “ Quickly  surrender  the  seat  for  Tralee  l” 

But  fill  up  your  glasses,  fill,  every  man, 

Those  voters  may  rout  me  as  soon  as  they  can, 

For  Gladstone  is  back,  and  I still  am  M.P. 

By  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  town  of  Tralee. 

I well  may  be  merry  to-night,  for  I know 

That  I’m  still  in  good  standing  with  Gladstone  and  Lowe  ; 

They  have  tipped  me  some  winks  that  have  filled  me  with  glee, 
And  they’ve  whispered,  “ Keep  hold  of  the  seat  for  Tralee.” 
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So  fill  up  my  cup,  and  fill  up  my  can, 

There  are  good  things  in  store,  I’m  a fortunate  man* 

For  Gladstone  is  back,  and  I still  am  M.P.  • 

By  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  town  of  Tralee  1 

Voices— Right,  O’Donoghue,  Cap’tle  song,  by  Jove  ! 

Sir  P.  O’Brien — A very  impudent  thing  it  was  of  those  ; 
electors  to  send  you  such  a document. 

Voices — Damned  impudent  ! 

I Mr.  Bagwell — No  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such 
conduct. 

| Mr.  Herbert — IPs  absolutely  ridiculous.  This  class  of 
j people  have  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that  we  are 
! bound  to  represent  their  opinions ! 

Omnes — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Mr.  Montagu  Guest — Opinions  indeed  ! Didn’t  we  buy  : 
up  their  opinions  honestly  and  liberally,  I want  to  know  ? : 
Do  they  think 

Mr.  Herbert — For  my  part,  I’ll  never  submit  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  I’ll  give  them  seed  potatoes,  slates,  and  timber, 
set  up  a peat-cutting  machine,  and  let  them  have  improved 
churns  at  first  cost,  but  by ! — excuse  my  warmth,  gen- 

tlemen— they  shall  have  no  opinions. 

Omnes — Right,  Herbert ! right  you  are,  ole  fellow  ! 

Mr.  Stacpoole — I’m  told,  Herbert,  your  county  is  in  a 
| fearful  state. 

Mr.  Herbert — Horrible  3 nothing  talked  of  but  Home  jj 

I Rule,  if  you  please,  by  young  and  old,  in  all  parts  of  it. 

| Mr.  Dease — Pretty  much  the  same  in  my  county.  That  jj 
sort  of  thing  must  be  put  down  in  one  way  or  another  before  j| 
we  can  have  peace  or  comfort. 

ij  Mr.  Murphy — Quietly  now,  gentlemen  ; don’t  be  too  fast. 

: You’d  better  deal  gently  with  that  troublesome  question,  jj 
You  know  if  we  can  only  tide  over  the  next  election  we  are  j 
all  right. 

Sir  J.  T.  Power — Tell  me,  O’Reilly,  how  will  it  be  with 
you  and  the  Grevilles,  eh  % 

Major  O’Reilly — You  may  put  down  the  Grevilles  as  gone 
men.  Never  more  will  they  be  able  to  deploy  a troop  of 

I I voters  in  Longford  or  Westmeath.  They  are  completely 
1 outflanked,  and  must  either  retreat  or  suffer  a disastrous  de- 
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feat  at  the  next  engagement.  As  for  myself,  I must  say 
i the  anxious  desire  I have  always  exhibited  in  the  House  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  the  efficiency  of  the  British  army 
has  not  been  appreciated  as  I should  wish  by  my  constitu- 
ents. My  last  motion  for  a royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  pattern  of  the  suspenders 
worn  by  the  infantry  regiments  was  treated  very  cavalierly 
indeed  by  some  of  the  most  influential  electors  in  my 
county,  one  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wouldn’t 
care  if  the  devil  had  the  British  army — horse,  foot,  and 
artillery ! 

[Shrieks  of  horror  from  honourable  members.] 

O’Donoghue— He  should  have  been  habeas-corpused.  . I 
assisted  in  passing  a Coercion  Act  for  the  benefit  of  such 
people. 

Mr.  Cogan — Gentlemen,  I propose  that  we  wind  up  with 
1 1 a song. 

Sir  P.  O’Brien — Here  is  a sweet  little  thing  which  I con- 
sider very  appropriate.  (Sings) 

Oh,  never  raise  the  plaint  of  wrong, 

Nor  heave  a heart-wrung  sigh, 

Because  the  chiefs  we’ve  served  so  long 
Have  left  us  high  and  dry. 

’Tis  true  our  many  wasted  years 
May  cause  us  some  regret, 

But,  brother  members,  dry  your  tears — 

We  may  be  happy  yet. 

Oh,  think  not  of  the  hopes  that  made 
Our  faithful  bosoms  swell, 

As  year  by  year  we  all  obeyed 
Our  masters*  whip  and  bell. 

Time  slips  away,  our  heads  are  grey, 

We’re  dunned  and  deep  in  debt, 

But  truce  to  fears  ; we‘ll  dry  our  tears — 

We  may  be  happy  yet. 

[The  pathos  thrown  by  the  honourable  member  into  the  ji 
singing  of  this  affecting  lyric  was  intense.  There  was  |! 
scarcely  a dry  eye  in  the  room  at  its  conclusion.  Some  of  j. 
the  honourable  members  were  so  overpowered  by  it  that  they 
had  to  be  helped  out  to  their  cabs  ; others  dropped  their  heads 
! on  the  table  and  could  not  be  induced  to  raise  them  : two  or 
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I j 

! three  had  settled  themselves  on  sofas  or  arm-chairs,  after  | 
having  muttered  something  about  “ the  previous  question” 
j and  left  some  unintelligible  messages  for  Mr.  Glynn.  And 
! bo  the  meeting  terminated.] 


Wxt  Jttxmk*  of  xu 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  TREAOY,  S.J, 

i 

The  Irish  monks,  the  Irish  monks,  their  names  are  treasured  | 
still 

In  many  a foreign  valley,  on  many  a foreign  hill ; 

Their  preaching,  prayers,  and  fasting  are  still  the  peasants’ 
themes 

Around  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  along  old  Flanders’  streams  ; j 
Their  lives  austere  and  holy,  and  the  wonders  of  their  hands,  ; 
Still  nourish  faith  and  sanctity  through  fair  Italia’s  lands  j 
The  cross  they  bore  in  triumph  still  bright  as  ever  Bhines 
Above  the  domes  of  Austria,  among  the  Tuscan  vines. 

Sedulius  the  poet  and  Columbkille  the  dove 
At  Rome  and  Hy  are  honoured  and  remembered  still  with 
love  ; 

j At  Lucca,  St.  Frigldian,  in  a church  ablaze  with  lights, 

Is  honoured  with  pure  worship  ’mid  the  pomp  of  Roman  rites  ; 
j Even  still  the  British  miners  exult  on  Piran’s  feast, 

And  though  they  hate  the  Church  of  Rome  they  venerate  her 
priest  ; 

The  bells  of  sweet  Tarentum,  as  they  wake  the  matin  air, 

Still  tell  in  tones  of  gladness  that  Cataldus’  faith  is  there. 

Quaint  Mechlin’s  noblest  temple  to  an  Irish  monk  is  raised, 

In  every  home  in  Mechlin  St  Rumold’s  name  is  praised  ; 

"V  irgilius,  the  gifted,  in  his  glorious  Saltzburg  tomb, 

Is  honoured  by  the  silent  prayer,  and  by  the  cannon’s  boom  ; 

Old  hymns  are  sung  to  Fridolin  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhine, 

And  the  relics  of  Besangon’s  saint  sleep  in  a silver  shrine  ; 

The  voice  that  roused  Crusaders  by  the  Tagus,  Rhone,  and  Po 
Seems  ringing  still  o’er  Malachy  at  the  convent  of  Clairvaux. 
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The  Irish  monks,  the  Irish  monks,  their  spirit  still  survives 
In  the  stainless  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in  her  priesthood’s  lives  ; 
Their  spirit  still  doth  linger  round  Holycross  and  Kells — 

Oh  ! Ireland’s  monks  can  know  no  death  while  gush  our  holy 
wells. 

High  Cashel’s  fane  is  standing,  and,  though  in  the  spoiler’s 
hand 

Like  the  captive  ark  of  Judah,  ’tis  a blessing  to  our  land, 

For  proudly  it  reminds  us  of  the  palmy  days  of  yore 
When  kings  were  monks,  and  monks  were  kings,  upon  our  Irish 
shore.  i 


i 


FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CURRAN,  BY  THOMAS  DAVIS. 

V 

In  the  North-west  corner  of  the  county  Cork  stands  the  |j 
j little  town  of  Newmarket.  It  is  in  a land  of  moors  and 
•f  streams.  Just  North  of  it  slope  the  Ure  hills,  part  of  the 
upland  which  sweeps  forty  miles  across  from  Liscarroll  to 
Tralee,  and  far  South  of  it,  over  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
water,  frown  the  mountains  of  Muskerry,  changing,  as  they 
■ approach  Killarney,  into  precipitous  peaks.  A brook  tum- 
bles on  each  side  of  it  to  the  Avendala  river,  and  a few  miles 
off  the  Avendala  and  Alio,  and  a dozen  other  tributaries, 
jj  swell  the  tide  of  the  Blackwater.  In  this  town  Curran  was  j 
born  and  bred. 

John  Philpot  Curran  was  the  son  of  a judge!  It  hap- 
pened  in  this  way.  Early  in  the  last  century  “ One  Curran,  j 
from  the  North,”  settled  in  the  town,  and  had  a son,  James, 
who  learned  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  certainly,  and, 
it  is  said,  some  Greek  and  Latin.  The  son  of  a North- 
country  Protestant,  thus  instructed,  James  Curran  was 
patronised  by  the  Aldworth  family,  and  was  finally  ap« 
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I pointed  by  them  seneschal  of  their  manor  of  Newmarket.  As 
seneschal  he  had  jurisdiction  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  , 
and  thus  the  father  of  Curran  was  a judge.  This  James 
Curran  was  an  ugly  man,  for  he  bore  a coarse  likeness  to  his 
son,  and  ’tis  certain  he  was  an  ordinary  soul.  Nevertheless, 
a judge  and  a scholar,  he  had  honour  in  his  native  place,  and 
won  the  hand  of  Sarah  Philpot.  She  was  of  gentle  blood, 

| and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  she  had  a deep,  fresh, 

' womanly  irregular  mind ; it  was  like  the  clear  river  of  her  j: 
jj  town,  that  came  gushing  and  flashing,  and  discoursing  from  '! 
! the  lonely  mountains — from  the  outlaw’s  and  the  fairy’s  I 
j!  home — down  to  the  village.  She  had,  under  an  exalted 
jj  piety,  a waste  of  passions  and  traditions  lying  grand  and 
jj  gloomy  in  her  soul,  and  thence  a bright  human  love  of  her 
I son  came  pouring  out  on  him  and  making  him  grow  green  at  ’ 
jj  her  feet.  Well,  then,  did  he  place  on  her  tomb  in  New- 
i market  this  inscription  : — 

if  i! 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

SARAH  CURRAN; 

She  was  marked  by 

Many  Years,  many  Talents,  many  Virtues,  few  Failings,  no  Crime, 

This  frail  Memorial  was  placed  here  by  a Son  whom  she  loved. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1750,  when  people  in  Newmarket  j 
were  talking  of  Lucas’s  Popish  plots,  the  Dublin  Society,  the  ;j 
war,  and  the  Cork  assizes,  the  house  in  which  Seneschal  j 
Curran  lived  was  agitated  by  the  going  in  and  out  of  mid-  i 
wife,  nurse,  and  neighbours,  and  at  a prosperous  moment  his  |j 
wTife  was  delivered  of  her  eldest  born,  who,  some  days  after, 
was  christened  John  Philpot. 

He  grew  up  a light-limbed,  short,  brown  boy,  with  an  eye 
like  a live  coal.  He  had  a sensitive  heart,  loved  his  little 
brothers  and  sister ; but  he  loved  his  mother  best,  as  well 
he  might.  She  doated  on  him,  and  petted  him,  and  taught 
him  much.  She  soothed  him  with  soft  lullabies  that  sent  j 
the  passions  of  his  country  into  his  young  heart ; she  flooded 
him  with  the  stories  and  memories  of  the  neighbourhood,  she 
nursed  up  in  him  love  and  truth  and  earnestness  by  her 
precept  and  example,  and  she  taught  him  his  Bible. 

His  father’s  position  threw  him  into  contact  with  high  and  ,j 
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low,  informed  him  of  the  ways  of  all  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, and  must  have  sharpened  his  sagacity.  There  were  in 
these  days,  too,  more  marked  customs  than  there  are  now. 
Thrice  in  the  Autumn,  and  once  in  the  Summer,  in  came 
cattle  and  pigs,  horse-dealers  and  frieze-dealers,  cheese  and 
hens,  match-makers  and  pedlars,  to  the  fair  of  Newmarket, 
and  Curran  got  his  toys  and  his  share  of  the  bustle  and  life 
with  the  rest.  He  was  an  early  attendant  at  dances  and 
! wakes,  and  there  he  might  gloat  over  traditions  about  the  un- 
finished palace  of  Kanturk,  and  the  hapless  love  of  Catherine 
Ny  Cormick  ; he  might  hear  the  old  strollers  and  rapparees 
tell  of  William’s  wars,  and  the  piper  blow  his  merry  jigs  by 
the  wild  notes  of  which  Alister  M‘Donnell  marched  to  battle 
at  Knocknanois,  and  the  wilder  ones  with  which  the  women 
jj  mourned  over  his  corpse. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived — the  hills  and 
1 1 the  streams,  his  father’s  court,  the  fairs  and  markets  and 
merry-makings,  and  his  mother’s  lap.  He  learned  much  pas- 
sion and  sharpness,  and  some  vices,  too.  He  went  early  to 
school,  and  it  is  said  had  a Kanturk  boy,  young  Yelverton 
(afterwards  Chief  Baron  Lord  Avonmore)  and  Day  his 
school-fellows ; but  he  was  a vehement  boy,  fonder  of  fun 
than  books.  One  morning  he  was  playing  marbles  in  the 
ball-alley,  and  playing  tricks  too  (for  he  was  wild  with  win- 
ning taws),  when  in  strolled  a large,  white-haired,  kind-look- 
ing old  man.  Seeing  the  young  marble-winner  the  centre  of 
fun,  and  as  hearty  as  his  own  laugh,  the  old  man  was  at- 
tracted by  him,  began  a gossip,  and,  finally,  by  a few  cakes,  j 
induced  him  to  go  home  to  the  rectory.  This  man  was  Mr. 
Boyse,  who  used  to  preach  as  earnestly  as  if  he  was  the  pas- 
|j  tor  of  the  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  who  surrounded 
!*  him,  instead  of  ministering  to  the  Aid  worths,  Allens,  Cur- 
rans, and  a few  more. 

Mr.  Boyse  taught  him  reading,  grammar,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  classics,  “ all  he  could.”  Curran  thrived  under 
his  care,  and  never  forgot  him.  Once  returning  home  to 
Ely-place  from  a day  of  triumphant  toil  in  court,  he  found  a jj 
patriarch  seated  familiarly  at  his  drawing-room  fire.  It  was 
his  benefactor.  Curran  grasped  him  : “ You  are  right,  sir,” 
he  said,  “ you  are  right ; the  chimney-piece  is  yours — the 
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pictures  are  yours — the  house  is  yours  ; you  gave  me  all  I 
have — my  friend,  my  father  !”  That  night  Boyse  went  with 
the  member  for  Kilbeggan  to  “ the  old  house  in  College- 
green. 

Curran  was  not  “ all  work  and  no  play”  at  Boyse’s.  He 
dashed  out  often — God  bless  him  ! One  of  his  freaks  was 
this  : A show  was  in  the  town,  and,  the.  string-puller  being 
ill,  young  Curran  got  leave  to  “ manage.”  He  went  on  pro- 
perly enough  for  a while  with  the  courtship  and  quarrels  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  but  gradually  made  that  matron  tell  her 
husband  all  the  cosherings  of  Newmarket,  and  ended  by 
quizzing  the  priest ! ’Twas  a bold  trick,  for  which  he  and 
the  show-box  were  tumbled  into  the  gutter.  Whether  he  did 
this  in  Irish  or  English  does  not  appear,  for  he  spoke  both 
languages  before  he  could  read  either.  Still  these  were 
bursts  3 he  was  a willing  pupil  at  Boyse’s,  and  that  kind, 
modest  man, ^finding  he  could  teach  him  no  more,  gave  him 
a good  man's  advice,  and  sent  him  to  Middleton  school, 
partly  at  his  own  expense.  One  Carey  kept  this  school. 
He  was  a passable  man,  who  knew  Greek  and  Latin  well. 
In  that  flat  land  he  worked  up  classics  for  Trinity  College. 


Ain’t  I Glad  to  Get  Out  of  the  Wilderness'? — At 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  when  all  the  regiments  of 
Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade  were  hotly  engaged,  an  advanced 
position  was,  as  usual,  held  by  them.  The  rapid  heating  of 
the  old  smooth-bore  muskets  necessitated  the  relieving  of 
one  regiment  of  the  Brigade  by  another,  to  allow  the  arms 
to  cool.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  88th  was  re- 
lieved by  the  69th,  as  the  former  was  marching  out  by  the 
flank,  a wild  fellow  of  the  name  of  Morris,  belonging  to  Com- 
pany 1,  struck  up  in  a ringing  voice  the  then  popular  negro 
melody  of  “ Oh  ! Ain’t  I Glad  to  Get  Out  of  the  Wilderness,” 
the  whole  company  joining  in  the  chorus,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  sharp  whistling  of  Confederate  bullets  around 
and  among  them. 
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Jftcrmttg  on  the  Irish  Coast. 


BY  JOHN  LOCKE. 

Th ’ anam  an  Dhia  ! but  there  it  is— 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland ! 

God’s  angels  lifting  the  night’s  black  veil 
From  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  my  sireland  1 

0 Ireland  ! isn’t  it  grand  you  look — 

Like  a bride  in  her  rich  adornin’  ? 

And  with  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart 
I bid  you  the  top  o’  the  mornin’ ! 

This  one  Bhort  hour  pays  lavishly  back 
For  many  a year  of  mourning  ; 

I’d  almost  venture  another  flight, 

There’s  so  much  joy  in  returning— 

Watching  out  for  the  hallowed  shore, 

All  other  attractions  scornin’ : 

0 Ireland  ! don’t  you  hear  me  shout  ? 

I bid  you  the  top  o’  the  mornin’. 

Ho,  ho  ! upon  Cleena’s  shelving  strand 
The  surges  are  grandly  beating, 

And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 
To  give  us  the  kindly  greeting ; 

In  to  the  shore  the  seabirds  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping, 

And  out  of  the  cliffs,  with  welcomes  charged, 
A million  of  waves  come  trooping. 

0 kindly,  generous,  Irish  land, 

So  leal  and  fair  and  loving  ! 

No  wonder  the  wandering  Celt  should  think 
And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving. 

The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold, 
Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it ; 

But  the  heart  will  sigh  for  the  absent  land 
Where  the  love-light  first  illumed  it. 
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And  doesn’t  old  Cove  look  charming  there. 
Watching  the  wild  waves'  motion, 

Leaning  her  back  up  against  the  hills, 

And  the  tip  of  her  toes  in  the  ocean  ? 

I wonder  I don’t  hear  Shandon’s  bells— 

Ah  ! maybe  their  chiming’s  over, 

For  it’s  many  a year  since  I began 
The  life  of  a Western  rover. 

For  thirty  Summers,  astkore  machree. 

Those  hills  I now  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne’er  met  my  vision  save  when  they  rose 
Over  memory’s  dim  horizon. 

E’en  so,  ’twas  grand  and  fair  they  seemed 
In  the  landscape  spread  before  me  ; 

But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 
To  see  Texas*  sky  still  o’er  me. 

Oh  ! often  upon  the  Texan  plains, 

When  the  day  and  the  chase  were  over, 

My  thoughts  would  fly  o’er  the  weary  wave, 

And  around  this  coast-line  hover ; 

And  the  pray’r  would  rise  that  some  future  day — 
All  danger  and  doubting  scornin’— 

I’d  help  to  win  for  my  native  land 
The  light  of  Young  Liberty’s  mornin’  ! 

Now  fuller  and  truer  the  shore  line  shows— 

Was  ever  a scene  so  splendid  ! 

J.  feel  the  breath  of  the  Munster  breeze  ; 

Thank  God  that  my  exile’s  ended  ! 

Old  scenes,  old  songs,  old  friends  again, 

The  vale  and  cot  I was  born  in — 

0 Ireland  ! up  from  my  heart  of  hearts 
I bid  you  the  top  o’  the  mornin’ ! 


Let  us  cast  aside  all  feelings  of  self-interest,  and  let  us  act  j 
only  with  the  desire  to  benefit  our  country  ; to  regain  for  | 
her  a place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  even  at  the 
cost  of  present  sufferings  and  sacrifice  for  ourselves  ; to  be- 
queath to  those  who  come  after  us  a future  of  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  independence.— Char les  Stewart  Parnell * 
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FROM  * * LORD  BEACONSFIELD  : A BIOGRAPHY,”  BY 
T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 

Here  I leave  him  for  the  present.  Such  then  as  I have  de- 
! scribed — in  language  of  severity,  I admit,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  strict  truth — is  the  man  to  whom  England  entrusts 
her  destinies.  It  appears  to  me  that  I have  proved  that  if 
ever  there  were  a man  unworthy  of  that  lofty  position  it 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  appears  to  me  that  I have  proved 
beyond  a possibility  of  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind,  that 
throughout  his  whole  career  his  sole  absorbing  thought  has 
been  himself,  and  that  to  carry  out  his  own  advancement  he 
has  sacrificed  every  principle  wdiich  men  hold  dear.  I have 
proved,  I think,  that  all  through  his  life  he  has  been  fulfill- 
ing the  candid  utterances  of  his  boyhood,  and  has  been  play- 
ing with  every  feeling,  with  every  public  man,  with  every 
party,  with  every  interest  of  England,  with  the  recklessness 
of  the  foreigner  to  whom  all  these  things  were  but  as  worth- 
less cards  in  the  great  game  of  ambition  he  was  playing.  I 
do  not  judge  this  man  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pharisee. 
I know  that  life  is  thorny  and  man  is  vain ; that  the  poli- 
tician is  subject  to  even  yet  stronger  temptations  than  most 
other  men,  and  that  before  these  temptations  even  the  purest 
of  mind  and  the  most  honest  of  purpose  have  frequently 
fallen.  If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
life  I could  point  to  nothing  worse  than  occasional  though 
great  errors  and  misdeeds,  I should  be  ready  to  pass  a more 
favourable  verdict  upon  him.  Some  of  the  most  splendid 
figures  in  political  history  are  besmirched  all  over.  When  I 
bow  down  before  the  mighty  genius  and  the  great  services  of 
Mirabeau,  the  pale  ghost  of  Sophie  Le  Monnier  rises  up  to 
denounce  him.  There  comes  back  to  me  the  memory  of  the 
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dirty  gold  received  probably  for  dirty  services  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries ; there  come  back  his  hundred  other  crimes  ; 
but  I recall  at  the  same  time  one  thing  in  the  man  that,  if 
it  cannot  destroy,  at  least  chastens  our  indignation.  The 
great  French  Tribune,  amid  the  mire  of  his  follies,  his 
excesses,  and  his  crimes,  had  at  least  some  genuine- 
ness in  him.  He  was,  with  all  his  faults,  capable  of  sin- 
cere conviction,  and  when  animated  by  that  conviction 
he  was  as  pure,  as  sincere,  and  as  high  of  purpose  as  even 
the  man  who  had  passed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
without  one  great  sin.  But  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  I find  no 
such  redeeming  feature.  That  whole  character  is  complete 
in  its  selfishness,  that  whole  career  is  uniform  in  its  dis- 
honesty. Throughout  his  whole  life  I do  not  find  even  on  a 
single  occasion  a generous  emotion,  one  self-sacrificing  act,  a 
moment  of  sincere  conviction — except  that  of  the  almighty 
perfection  of  himself.  I find  him  uniform  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-man,  and  behind  every  word  he  utters  I can 
I only  see  the  ever-vigilant  custodian  of  his  own  interests. 

And  it  is  this  perfect  uniformity  in  his  character  and  career 
| that  most  estranges  me.  We  know  that  too  often  in  the 
; course  of  a man’s  life  his  original  nature  is  warped.  Dis- 
appointment, suffering,  unresisted  temptations,  harden  many 
a heart  that  was  once  soft,  lower  many  a nature  that  was 
once  high.  But  even  in  their  degradation  these  men  carry 
the  relics  of  their  better  past.  As  the  completest  wreck  re- 
calls most  vividly  the  stately  ship,  the  wildest  ruin  the  lofty 
mansion,  the  very  recklessness  of  such  men’s  vice  is  the 
most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  elevation  of  their  early 
strivings.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  same  from  the 
beginning ; as  he  is  in  old  age,  as  he  was  in  middle  age,  so 
he  was  in  youth.  His  maturity  without  virtues  is  the 
natural  sequel  to  his  youth  without  generous  illusions. 
There  is  throughout  the  same  selfishness — calm,  patient, 
unhasting,  unresting.  Such  a man  the  myriads  of  this 
mighty  Empire  accept  as  chief  ruler ; for  such  a man  mil- 
lions of  pure  hearts  beat  with  genuine  emotion ; to  such  a 
man  it  is  given  to  sway  by  his  single  will  your  fortunes  and 
mine,  and  even  those  of  the  countless  generations  yet  to 
come.  Which  shall  a near  posterity  most  wonder  at — the 
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audacity  of  the  impostor,  or  the  blindness  of  the  dupe  ? — 
the  immensity  of  the  worship,  or  the  pettiness  of  the  idol  'l 
“ Such  is  the  world.  Understand  it,  despise  it,  love  it ; 
cheerfully  hold  on  thy  way  through  it  with  thy  eyes  on 
higher  loadstars.” 


; 


%\t  Sfyttaftr  m ilje  fattapt. 


O’Connell  went  down  to  Kingtown,  near  Dublin,  with  a 
party,  to  visit  a queen’s  ship-of-war,  which  was  then  riding 
in  the  bay.  After  having  seen  it,  O’Connell  proposed  a walk  j 
to  the  top  of  Killiney  Hill.  Breaking  from  the  rest  of  his 
party,  he  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  in  com- 
pany with  a young  and  real  Irish  patriot,  whose  character 
was  brimful  of  national  enthusiasm.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  burst  gloriously  upon 
the  sight.  The  beautiful  bay  of  Dublin,  like  a vast  sheet  of 
crystal,  was  at  their  feet.  The  old  city  of  Dublin  stretched 
; away  to  the  West,  and  to  the  North  was  the  bold  promontory  j 
I of  Howth,  jutting  forth  into  the  sea.  To  the  South  were 
; the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  enclosing  the  lovely  vale 
: of  Shanganah,  rising  picturesquely  against  the  horizon.  The 
scene  was  beautiful,  with  all  the  varieties  of  sunlight  and 
shadow.  O’Connell  enjoyed  it  with  nearly  as  much  rapture 
as  his  youthful  and  ardent  companion,  who  broke  forth  : “ It 
is  all  Ireland  ! — oh  ! how  beautiful ! Thank  God  we  see  j 
nothing  English  here.  Everything  we  see  is  Irish !”  His  j 
rapture  was  interrupted  by  O’Connell  gently  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the  ship-of-war  at  anchor,  as 
he  exclaimed  : “ A speck  of  the  British  power  /”  The  thought 
was  electric.  That  speck,  significantly  pointed  out  by 
M O’Connell,  suggested  the  whole  painful  history  of  his  father-  j 
land  to  the  memory  of  the  ardent  young  Irishman. 

! • . ! 
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®|>e  Crimes  af  |risfj  f anfoMism. 


BY  MICHAEL  DAVITT. 

A monster  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Land  League  movement, 
which  sought  to  reform  the  Irish  land  laws,  was  held  at  Straide,  county 
Mayo,  on  the  1st  February,  1880.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was  amongst 
the  speakers,  and  a peculiar  interest  was  attached  to  the  meeting  from 
the  fact  that  the  platform  from  which  he  spoke  was  erected  over  the  very 
ruins  of  the  old  homestead  from  which  he,  with  his  father  and  mother, 
had  been  evicted  many  years  before.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Davitt  de- 
livered the  following  speech 

| While  every  nerve  must  be  strained  to  stave  off,  if  possible, 
the  horrible  fate  which  befel  our  famine-slaughtered  kindred 
I in  1847  and  1848,  the  attention  of  our  people  must  not  for 
j a moment  be  withdrawn  from  the  primary  cause  of  these 
1 periodical  calamities  nor  their  exertions  be  relaxed  in  this 
great  social  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  odious  system 
responsible  for  them.  Portions  of  the  English  press  had  re- 
cently declared  that  the  charity  of  Englishmen  would  be 
more  spontaneous  and  generous  if  this  agitation  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  Well,  Ireland’s  answer  to  this  should  be 
that  she  asks  no  English  alms,  and  that  she  scorns  charity 
which  is  offered  her  in  lieu  of  the  justice  which  is  her 
right  and  her  demand.  Let  landlordism  be  removed  from 
our  country  and  labour  be  allowed  the  wealth  which  it  i 
creates  instead  of  being  given  to  legalised  idlers,  and  no  more  f 
famine  will  darken  our  land  or  hold  Ireland  up  to  the  gaze  j 
of  the  civilised  world  as  a nation  of  paupers.  England  de-  f 
prives  us  annually  of  some  seven  millions  of  money  for  Im-  | 
perial  taxation,  and  she  allows  an  infamous  land  system  to 
rob  our  country  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  more  each  year 
to  support  some  nine  or  twelve  thousand  lazy  landlords,  and 
then,  when  famine  extends  its  destroying  -wings  over  the 
land,  and  the  dread  spectre  of  death  stands  sentinel  at  our  J 

• 7 
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i thresholds,  an  appeal  to  English  charity — a begging-box  out- 

ii  side  the  London  Mansion  House — is  paraded  before  the 
world,  and  expected  to  atone  for  every  wrong  inflicted  upon 
Ireland  by  a heartless  and  hated  Governmental,  and  to  blot 
out  the  records  of  the  most  monstrous  land  code  that  ever  j 
cursed  a country  or  robbed  humanity  of  its  birthright.  The 
press  of  England  may  bring  whatever  charges  its  prejudices 
can  prompt  against  this  land  movement,  the  Duchess  of  ; 
Marlborough  may  hurl  her  gracious  wrath  at  the  heads  of 

“ heartless  agitators/9  but  neither  the  venomed  scurrility  of 
Government  organs  nor  the  jealous  tirades  of  politico- 
prompted  charity  can  rob  the  much-abused  land  movement 

; of  the  credit  attached  to  the  following  acts.  The  cry  of  dis- 
tress and  national  danger  was  first  raised  by  the  agitators, 
and  all  subsequent  action,  Government,  Viceregal,  landlord, 
and  Mansion  House,  to  alleviate  that  distress,  was  precipi- 

! tated  by  the  action  of  the  “ heartless  agitators.”  The 
destroying  hand  of  rackrenting  and  eviction  was  stricken 
down  for  the  moment  by  the  influence  of  the  agita- 
tion, and  the  farmers  of  Ireland  were  spared  some  two 
or  three  millions  with  which  to  meet  the  distress  now 
looming  on  their  families  and  country,  while  the  roof- 
trees  of  thousands  of  homesteads  were  protected  from 
the  crowbar  brigade ; and  the  civilised  world  has  been 
appealed  to  against  the  existence  of  a land  monopoly  which 
is  responsible  for  a pauperised  country,  a starved  and  dis- 
contented population,  and  every  social  evil  now  afflicting  a 
patient  and  industrious  people,  until  a consensus  of  home  and 
foreign  opinion  has  been  evoked  in  favour  of  a lasting  and 
efficacious  remedy.  With  these  services  rendered  to  Ireland, 
with  a resolve  to  do  the  utmost  possible  to  save  our  people 
from  the  danger  immediately  threatening  them,  the  “ heart- 
less agitators”  will  not  relax  a single  effort  or  swerve  one  iota 
from  their  original  purposes — to  haul  down  the  ensign  of  land 
monopoly  and  plant  the  banner  of  the  " land  for  the  people” 
upon  the  dismantled  battlements  of  Irish  landlordism. 
Against  what  have  we  declared  this  unceasing  strife,  and 
whence  the  justification  for  the  attitude  we  are  calling  upon 
the  people  to  assume'?  The  resolution  so  eloquently  pro- 
posed by  my  friend  Mr.  Brennan  declares  that  the  present 
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land  code  had  its  origin  in  conquest  and  national  spoliation, 
and  has  ever  since  been  the  curse  of  our  people  and  the 
scourge  of  Ireland.  Does  not  the  scene  of  domestic  devasta- 
tion now  spread  before  this  vast  meeting  bear  testimony  of 
the  crimes  with  which  landlordism  stands  charged  before 
God  and  man  to-day  1 Can  a more  eloquent  denunciation  of 
an  accursed  land  code  be  found  than  what  is  witnessed  here 
in  this  depopulated  district  % In  the  memory  of  many  now 
listening  to  my  words  that  peaceful  little  stream  which 
meanders  by  the  outskirts  of  this  multitude  sang  back  the 
merry  voices  of  happy  children,  and  wended  its  way  through 
a once  populous  and  prosperous  village.  Now,  however,  the 
merry  sounds  are  gone,  the  busy  hum  of  hamlet  life  is  hushed 
in  sad  desolation,  for  the  hands  of  the  home  destroyers  have 
been  here  and  performed  their  hellish  work,  leaving  Straide 
but  a name  to  mark  the  place  where  happy  homesteads  once 
stood,  and  whence  an  inoffensive  people  were  driven  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  by  the  ruthless  decrees  of  Irish 
landlordism.  How  often  in  a strange  land  has  my  boyhood’s 
ear  drunk  in  the  tale  of  outrage  and  wrong  and  infamy  per- 
petrated here  in  the  name  of  English  laws  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  territorial  greed.  In  listening  to  the  accounts  of 
famine  and  sorrow,  of  deaths  from  landlordism,  of  coffinless 
graves,  of  scenes 

On  highway’s  side,  where  oft  were  seen 
The  wild  dog  and  the  vulture  keen 

Tug  for  the  limbs  and  gnaw  the  face 
Of  some  starved  child  of  our  Irish  race, 

what  wonder  that  such  laws  should  become  hateful,  and 
when  felt  by  personal  experience  of  their  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice, that  a life  of  irreconcilable  enmity  to  them  should  fol- 
low, and  that  standing  here  on  the  spot  where  I first  drew 
breath,  in  sight  of  a levelled  home,  with  memories  of  priva- 
tion and  tortures  crowding  upon  my  mind,  I should  swear  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  that  life  to  the  destruction  of  what 
has  blasted  my  early  years,  pursued  me  with  its  vengeance 
through  manhood,  and  leaves  my  family  in  exile  to-day  far 
from  that  Ireland  which  is  itself  wronged,  robbed,  and  humi- 
liated through  the  agency  of  the  same  accursed  system  % It 
is  no  little  consolation  to  know,  however,  that  we  are  here 
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to-day  doing  battle  against  a doomed  monopoly,  and  that 
the  power  which  has  so  long  domineered  over  Ireland  and 
its  people  is  brought  to  its  knees  at  last,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  crushed  for  ever.  It  is  humiliating  to  the  last  de- 
gree that  a few  thousand  landsharks  should  have  so  long 
and  so  successfully  trod  upon  the  necks  of  millions  of  Irish- 
men and  defrauded  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  land,  while  at 
the  same  time  robbing,  insulting,  and  dragooning  our  coun- 
try with  an  inhumanity  unsurpassed  by  the  titled  plunderers 
of  the  middle  ages.  An  average  landlord  may  be  likened  to 
a social  vulture  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and 
swooping  down  upon  the  earnings  and  the  food  which  that 
industry  produces  whenever  his  appetite  or  his  avarice 
prompts  him.  The  tenantry  in  the  past  have  stood  by 
like  a flock  of  frightened  sheep,  timid  and  terrified,  un- 
able to  prevent  this  human  bird  of  prey  from  devour- 
ing their  pwn  and  their  children’s  substance.  While 
rackrents  were  paid  the  farmer  and  his  family  must  live 
in  semi-starvation,  in  wretched  hovels,  amid  squalor  and 
privations,  barbed  by  the  thought  that  the  money  earned  by 
labour  and  sweat  from  day  to  day  was  being  spent  by  his 
own  and  his  children’s  deadly  enemy  in  another  land  in  volup- 
tuous ease  and  sensual  gratification.  If  the  rackrent  was 
not  paid  and  this  blackmail  levied  upon  labour  in  the  shape 
of  rent  was  not  forthcoming,  to  be  squandered  by  one  who 
never  earned  a penny  of  it,  out  upon  the  roadside  the  earners 
would  be  cast,  to  take  their  choice  of  death  by  exposure, 
workhouse  degradation,  or  banishment  from  home  and  Ire- 
land for  ever.  Is  it  possible  that  our  fathers  could  have 
tolerated  such  a giant  wrong,  submitted  to  so  monstrous  an 
infamy,  and  bequeathed  to  us  an  acceptance  of  it  as  an  inevit- 
able decree  of  God,  to  be  borne  in  meek  submission,  or  to 
plod  on  in  sluggish  servitude  from  sire  to  son,  from  age  to 
age,  proud  of  our  trampled  nature  ? Such,  however,  is  not 
our  resolve.  We  accept  no  such  blasphemous  excuse  for  the 
abrogation  of  our  manhood,  nor  will  we  allow  a horde  of  vam- 
pires to  fatten  upon  our  soil,  to  degrade  us  by  their  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  and  keep  our  country  before  the  world  as 
the  property  and  the  preserve  of  the  deadliest  enemies  to  her 
social  and  political  welfare.  We  demand  the  right  to  live 
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like  civilised  men  in  our  land ; we  demand  the  right  to  enjoy 
life  here,  and  we  are  resolved  to  labour  unitedly  and  un- 
ceasingly for  the  privilege  to  do  so.  We  ask  these  demands 
upon  the  God-given  right  to  mankind  to  hold  in  proportion 
to  their  wants  and  deserts  the  land  which  was  created  for 
their  sustenance.  The  principles  upon  which  this  land 
movement  rests  are  founded  upon  obvious  and  natural  jus- 
tice, and  if  in  advocating  them  we  outstep  the  barriers  of 
political  conventionalities  we  are  justified  by  the  monstrous 
wrongs  which  are  upheld  by  a system  that  j ustice  and  reason 
alike  condemn,  and  which  civilisation  has  stamped  out  in 
avery  other  country.  In  demanding  the  land  for  the  people 
we  are  but  claiming  the  right  which  is  ours  in  virtue  of  our 
creation  and  the  decrees  of  our  Creator.  Land  was  created 
for  man’s  sustenance,  and  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
human  family,  to  be  worked  by  labour  and  made  productive 
in  food  for  the  children  of  men.  To  hold  that,  because  rob- 
bery and  fraud  have  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  landlordism  was  in  the  Divine  intention  and 
has  a right  to  the  land  of  the  country,  is  a libel  on  God’s 
immutable  ordinances  and  a doctrine  opposed  alike  to  reason 
and  common  sense.  Landlordism  has  worked  the  deadliest 
wrong  to  our  country  and  our  race.  Its  gifts  to  Ireland  are 
famines,  discontent,  bloodshed,  national  impoverishment,  and 
national  degradation.  It  robs  our  country  of  £20,000,000 
annually  and  disposes  of  our  people  as  so  much  vermin.  It 
bars  our  social  progress  and  deprives  us  of  those  advantages 
which  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  freed  themselves  from 
landlordism.  Remove  the  land  monopoly  and  famine  will 
be  exorcised  from  Ireland.  Strike  down  this  giant  fraud 
upon  a people  and  peace  and  plenty  will  take  the  place  of 
disturbance  and  starvation.  Give  labour  its  claim  upon  the 
wealth  it  creates,  remove  the  restrictions  which  this  feudal 
code  places  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
and  the  charity  of  other  lands  will  no  more  be  appealed  to 
on  our  behalf,  or  our  national  pride  be  humiliated  by  our 
being  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a nation  of  pau- 
pers. Organise,  then,  for  so  glorious  a consummation.  Vow 
that  you  will  never  cease  striking  until  land  monopoly  is 
crushed  for  ever  in  Ireland.  Forward  with  the  glorious 
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watchword  of  “ The  land  for  the  people.”  The  cause  of  Ire' 
land  to-day  is  that  of  humanity  and  labour  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  sympathy  of  all  civilised  people  is  with  us 
in  the  struggle.  Stand  together,  then,  in  this  contest  for  the 
soil  of  your  fatherland,  and  victory  will  soon  crown  your  |l 
efforts  with  success.  Remember,  with  courage  and  with  j 
j,  pride,  that  seven  hundred  years  of  wrong  failed  to  crush  the 
j soul  of  Ireland. 


t ®ilb  SEintrg  Witzihtx, 


BY  T.  D.  SULLIVAN. 


Air  “ The  Lone  Starry  Hours.” 

Hurrah  for  the  wild  Wintry  weather 
When  the  nights  pass  so  gaily  along, 

As  we  sit  by  the  fire  all  together. 

And  drown  the  loud  tempest  in  song. 

Hurrah  i let  the  peals  of  our  laughter 
Arise  and  be  heard  far  away  ; 

Our  lives  may  be  gloomy  hereafter, 

Then  let  us  be  glad  while  we  may. 

And  hurrah  for  the  wild  Wintry  weather  ! 
The  Summer  has  bright  leafy  bowers, 

But  ’tis  thus,  by  the  fire  all  together 
Young  and  old  spend  their  happiest  hours. 

Hurrah  ! let  us  all  swell  the  chorus 
Till  it  rise  and  be  heard  far  away ; 

Perhaps  some  dark  cloud  gathers  o’er  us, 
Then  let  us  be  glad  while  we  may. 


England  maintains  in  Ireland  a very  large  garrison ; some 
are  uniformed  as  policemen,  some  as  soldiers,  some  as 
militia,  and  some  wear  the  ermine. — T.  M . Healy , M.P. 
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ftolpee'j  “ af  Sftettfc.” 


BY  THOMAS  d’ARCY  M'GEE. 

William  Molyneux  waa  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  aa  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  who  have  asserted  the  right  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament to  rule  Ireland  without  having  its  decisions  vetoed  by  any 
British  legislature.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1656.  In  1698  Molyneux  published  a memorable  work  entitled,  “The 
Case  of  Ireland,  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England, 
Stated.”  In  this  volume  he  vigorously  maintained  that  Ireland  should 
be  ruled  by  her  own  Parliament  and  by  no  other.  The  work  created 
such  a sensation  that  the  English  Parliament  declared  it  to  be  libellous 
and  seditious,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
The  following  r'escription  of  Molyneux’s  famous  treatise  is  taken  from  a 
volume  entitled  “The  Irish  Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  by 
Thomas  D’Arcy  M‘Gee 

William  Molyneux  upon  his  return  to  Ireland  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  new  governors,  Lord  Sydney  and  Thomas 
Coningsby,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  and 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  army.  It  also  appears  from  Mr. 
Wills’s  sketch  that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  forfeited  estates,  with  a^salary  of  £500  per 
annum.  In  1692  he  was  elected  a member  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  ’95  he  was  re-elected, 
having  in  the  interim  received  from  that  university  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  The  last  election  led  to  his  share  in  those 
events  which  caused  him  to  write  his  long-celebrated  “ Case 
of  Ireland  Stated.” 

From  the  first  days  of  English  colonisation  on  the  Irish 
East  coast  it  had  been  a favourite  design  with  that  country’s 
governors  to  spread  its  laws  over  this.  We  cannot  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  English  law  (as  it  then  was)  or  the  Irish  was  the 
most  suited  for  a civilised  people.  But  when  the  English  Henry 
assumed  the  kingship  of  Ireland,  and  his  great  daughter,  and 
James  the  Pedant,  and  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  used  every 
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art  and  artifice  just,  and  unjust,  to  extend  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  those  laws  over  this  country,  it  is  not  unaccountable 
that  they  at  length  succeeded  ; and,  however  much  we  con- 
demn the  means,  we  cannot  but  rest  content  with  the  end. 
But  a prime  law  of  England  was  that  which  empowered  tho 
people  to  elect  their  Parliament  or  convention  of  deputies, 
to  make,  amend,  or  alter  any  statute  desirable  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  people.  This  corresponded  with  the  ancient 
institution  of  the  States’  Assembly  at  Tara  under  the  Milesian 
regime , and  was  a right  very  dear  to  Ireland,  as  it  has  been 
to  most  modern  Christian  nations.  But  the  successive  dyn- 
asties and  Ministries  of  England,  not  content  with  the  credit 
of  having  modified  the  legislative  custom  among  us  and  fixed 
its  seat  in  the  chief  places  of  their  own  colony,  also  thought 
to  subjugate  it  to  the  will  and  direction  of  the  Crown  of 
England  and  of  England’s  legislature.  This  the  independent 
part  of  the  colonists  had  at  times  strenuously  opposed,  and 
such  of  the  delegates  of  the  old  race  as  at  intervals  found 
their  way  into  its  sittings  in  such  cases  generally  joined  in 
this  opposition.  From  the  10  th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived, 
hereditary  evidence  of  this  opposition  can  be  traced  upon  the 
statute  books  of  both  kingdoms.  In  this  century  it  had  been 
particularly  forcible  and  continued.  In  1640  the  Irish  Par- 
liament had  solemnly  declared  it ; in  1644  Sir  Richard 
Bolton,  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  had  maintained  it  in  a 
printed  treatise;  in  1650  the  Parliament  at  Galway  had 
acted  upon  it  as  an  unquestioned  right;  in  1681  Oliver 
Plunkett  adduced  in  the  English  Court  of  King’s  Bench  as  a 
plea  against  being  tried  in  England  “ for  facts  arising  in  Ire- 
land.” Molyneux  was  not  the  author  of  the  controversy, 
but  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  great  work  published  with 
a name  which  appeared  upon  the  patriot  side  of  the  contest. 
He  was  the  man  who  relumed  the  fainting  light  of  nation- 
ality, and  so  impregnated  it  with  the  fire  of  his  own  fame  that 
it  has  never  since  gone  out. 

To  this  work  he  came  with  the  matured  mind  of  his  mid- 
dle age,  with  his  fame  bright  around  him.  He  had  been 
many  years  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  name  as 
a philosopher  was  well  known  throughout  Europe.  Halley 
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had  sent  him  the  “ proof-sheets”  of  Newton’s  “Principia”; 
Locke  had  lauded  him  as  “that  very  ingenious  and  studious 
promoter  of  real  knowledge,”  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,”  and  had  gratefully  accepted  the  dedication 
of  his  “ Dioptrica.”  The  English  Government  of  Ireland 
had  selected  him  for  an  important  and  emolumentary  office. 
Such  was  the  general  estimation  of  the  man  who  was  to  con- 
nect former  ages  of  Catholic  nationalism  with  our  hereditary 
modern  league  for  Parliamentary  independence. 

In  1690  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  Parliament  commenced 
for  independence  with  “the  Deliverer.”  The  members  in 
that  year  rejected  a money  bill  because  it  had  not  originated 
with  themselves.  In  every  succeeding  session,  for  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years,  the  same  resolute  assertion  of  the  right  of 
uncontrolled  action  exhibited  itself  in  some  instance  or  other. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  at  that  time  most  prosperous 
| in  Ireland.  The  English  Parliament  were  anxious  to  restrict 
its  prosperity  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  its  fabrics. 
To  this  end  they  introduced  prohibitory  laws  into  their  Par- 
liament in  1696  and  ’97  against  this  manufacture.  These 
enactments  occasioned  Molyneux  to  write  his  “ Case  of  Ire- 
land, being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England, 
stated,”  which  was  first  published  in  1698,  with  a preface 
and  a dedication  to  King  William. 

In  his  preface  he  observes  : — “ I have  heard  it  said  that 
perhaps  I should  run  some  hazard  in  attempting  the  argu- 
ment ; but  I am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  any  such  danger. 
We  are  in  a miserable  condition,  indeed,  if  we  are  not  allowed 
to  complain  when  we  are  hurt.”  Speaking  of  his  own  mo- 
' tives,  he  remarks  : — “ I have  not  any  concern  in  wool  or  the 
wool  trade.  I am  no  ways  interested  in  the  forfeitures  or 
grants.  I am  not  at  all  concerned  whether  the  Bishop  or 
the  Society  of  Derry  recover  the  lands  they  contest  about.” 

His  dedication  to  William  is  short,  respectful,  and  man- 
like. 

He  divides  the  consideration  of  “ Ireland’s  Case”  into  these 
six  propositions : — 

“ First — How  Ireland  became  a kingdom  annexed  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  And  here  we  shall  at  large  give  a faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  Britons  into  this 
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country,  and  King  Henry  II. ’s  arrival  here,  such  as  our  best 
historians  give  us. 

“ Secondly — We  shall  inquire  whether  this  expedition, 
and  the  English  settlement  that  afterwards  followed  thereon, 
can  properly  be  called  a conquest ; or  whether  any  victories 
obtained  by  the  English  in  any  succeeding  ages  in  this  king- 
dom, upon  any  rebellion,  may  be  called  a conquest  thereof. 

“ Thirdly — Granting  that  it  were  a conquest,  we  shall 
inquire  what  title  a conquest  gives. 

“ Fourthly — We  shall  inquire  what  concessions  have  been 
from  time  to  time  made  to  Ireland  to  take  off  what  even  the 
most  rigorous  asserters  of  a conqueror’s  title  do  pretend  to. 
And  herein  we  shall  show  by  what  degrees  the  English  form 
of  government  and  the  English  statute  laws  came  to  be 
received  among  us ; and  this  shall  appear  to  be  wholly  by 
the  consent  of  the  people  and  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

“Fifthly — We  shall  inquire  into  the  precedents  and 
opinions  of  the  learned  in  the  laws  relating  to  this  matter, 
with  observations  thereon. 

| “ Sixthly — We  shall  consider  the  reasons  and  arguments 

| that  may  be  farther  offered  on  one  side  and  t’other ; and  we 
h shall  draw  some  general  conclusions  from  the  whole.” 

| Having  stated  “the  case,”  he  proceeds  to  consider 
! separaetly  its  parts.  He  maintains  that  Ireland  was  not 
! conquered  by  England — that  it  was  annexed  by  compact 
with  the  native  princes — that  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a nation, 
and  that  no  legislature  but  its  own  can  legally  make  its 
laws.  In  support  of  these  positions  he  arrays  a large  force 
of  historical  proofs,  legal  opinion,  and  unquestionable  usage,  i 
In  fact,  his  argument  could  not  and  cannot  be  answered,  j 
Venal  scribes  were  not  wanting  to  champion  the  ascendancy  , 
of  the  English  legislature.  A whole  shower  of  replies  issued  \ 
from  the  London  press.  Amongst  these  authors  were  Carey  J 
and  Attwood,  a merchant  and  a lawyer.  Harris  has  pre-  j 
served  the  criticism  of  “ a certain  bishop”  upon  these  wor-  | 
thies.  “The  lawyer,”  he  said,  “ strung  his  small  wares  like 
a huxter,  and  the  merchant  pleaded  specially  like  a lawyer.” 
Their  replies,  and  those  of  several  other  writers,  are  now 
utterly  unknown  or  unregarded. 

The  reception  of  the  work  in  Ireland  was  highly  favour- 
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able.  The  English  Parliament  was  alarmed  and  enraged. 
The  English  Commons  appointed  a committee  to  examine 
the  work,  who  reported  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1698,  “ that 
the  book  published  by  Mr.  Molyneux  was  of  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  Crown  and  people  of  England,  by  denying 
the  power  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England  to  bind 
the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  subordination 
and  dependence  that  Ireland  had,  and  ought  to  have,  upon 
England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  Crown 
of  England.”  They  also  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
who  promised  to  enforce  the  laws  binding  to  dependence  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  ; and  this  William  was  the  same  who 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  Limerick  a few,  a very  few  years 
before.  This  is  he  who  had  been  styled,  in  the  folly  of  fools 
and  the  drunkenness  of  faction,  “The  Deliverer.”  He 
“ delivered”  Londonderry,  and  bound  up  Ireland.  But  the 
English  Parliament  did  not  stop  with  the  address  to  the 
king.  They  committed  “The  Case  Stated”  to  the  hands  of 
the  hangman,  who  burned  it  in  “ penal  fire”  until  its  words 
were  purified  to  immortality. 


Irish  Taxation  Under  the  Union. — The  pressure  of 
taxation  will  be  felt  most  by  the  weakest  part  of  the  com- 
munity ; and  as  the  average  wealth  of  the  Irish  taxpayer  is 
less  [than  the  .average  wealth  of  the  English  taxpayer,  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  heavy  taxation  is  evidently  less 
than  the  ability  of  England.  Mr.  Senior,  whose  evidence 
on  the  position  of  Ireland  will  be  found  very  suggestive,  re- 
marks that  the  taxation  of  England  is  both  the  heaviest  and 
the  lightest  in  Europe  : the  heaviest  as  regards  the  amount 
raised — the  lightest  as  regards  the  ability  to  bear  that 
amount ; but  in  the  ease  of  Ireland  it  is  heavy  both  as  re- 
gards the  amount,  and  as  regards  the  ability  of  the  contri-  j 
butor  ; and  he  adds  that  England  is  the  most  lightly  taxed, 
and  Ireland  the  most  heavily  taxed,  country  in  Europe, 
although  both  are  nominally  liable  to  equal  taxation. — Re- 
port of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Irish  Taxation , 
1864,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
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‘She  flriests  of  Jfinetg-CSigltt, 


BY  REV.  P,  M,  FURLONG, 

The  story  of  our  native  land,  from  weary  age  to  age, 

Is  writ  in  blood  and  scalding  tears  on  many  a gloomy  page  ; 

But  darkest,  saddest  page  of  all  is  that  which  tells  the  fate 
Of  Erin’s  noblest  martyr-sons,  the  priests  of  Ninety -Eight. 

Leal  children  of  the  Church  were  they,  her  soldiers  brave  and 
true, 

Yet  Irish  hearts  within  their  breasts  were  beating  warmly  too  ; 

For  years  of  patient,  studious  toil,  of  vigil,  and  of  prayer 
Had  never  quenched  the  patriot  fire  which  God  had  kindled 
there. 

When  sheltered  by  the  stranger’s  hand  among  the  hills  of  Spain,  j; 
Or  where  the  streams  of  sunny  France  roll  rapid  to  the  main, 
Their  fondest  thoughts  in  eager  flight,  where’er  their  feet  might  | 
roam, 

Had  sped  across  the  circling  seas  that  girt  their  island  home — 

Across  the  wide  and  circling  seas  unto  her  emerald  breast 
Had  come  like  weary  ocean  birds  that  seek  a place  of  rest, 

And  back  unto  the  exiles  borne  in  far  off  foreign  clime 
Sweet  memories  of  the  bygone  joys  of  boyhood’s  golden  time. 

And  many  an  eve  the  stranger’s  halls  re-echoed  Erin’s  songs 
That  told  in  fierce  or  touching  strain  the  story  of  her  wrongs  ; 

And  many  a night  beneath  the  stars  that  lit  the  Southern  skies, 
While  hotly  throbbed  their  loving  hearts  and  big  tears  filled 
their  eyes, 

They  mourned  their  country’s  glories  past,  her  present  woe  and 
shame, 

And  prayed  that  brighter  glories  yet  might  gather  round  her 
name, 

And  dreamed  of  deeds  that  men  might  do  once  more  upon  her 
sod, 

Embattled  in  her  sacred  cause,  for  freedom  and  for  God. 
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But  now  again,  their  exile  o’er,  they  tread  their  native  land, 
Among  her  leaders  and  her  chiefs  anointed  priests  they  stand  ; 
Anointed  priests,  with  priestly  charge,  and  bound  by  priestly  j 
vow, 

They  owe  their  isle  a double  meed  of  love  and  duty  now. 

The  love  of  father  for  his  flock  of  helpless  little  ones—* 

The  love  a darling  mother  wins  from  true  and  tender  sons— 

A love  that  liveth  to  the  end,  defying  time  and  fate— 

With  such  a love  they  love  their  land,  the  priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

And,  oh  ! how  outraged  is  that  love— what  bitter  pangs  they 
feel 

I To  see  her  trampled  ruthlessly  beneath  the  tyrant’s  heel ! 

I To  see  her — erst  enthroned  in  might,  queen  of  the  Western  1 
wave — 

ij  Now  wearing  on  her  royal  limbs  the  fetters  of  a slave  ; 

| Crushed  by  a thousand  cruel  wrongs,  a prey  to  myriad  woes, 

| Discrowned,  despoiled,  the  nations’  scorn,  the  scoff  of  brutal 
foes 

i Who’ve  tracked  her  steps  with  hellish  hate  for  many  a long  year  j 
! past, 

j And  joy  to  think  the  hour  of  doom  has  come  to  her  at  last ; 

To  see  the  tear-stains  on  her  cheeks,  the  dust  upon  her  hair, 

And  o’er  her  wan  and  wasted  face  the  wildness  of  despair, 

The  light  alone  unfaded  yet  that  flashes  in  her  eye, 

To  tell  the  dauntless  soul  within  that  will  not,  cannot  die  ! 

Oh,  sight  to  torture  loving  eyes  that  look  and  long  in  vain ! 

Oh,  sight  to  madden  faithful  hearts  with  cruel  frenzy-pain ! 

Oh,  doleful  sight ! — a people  doomed,  a nation’s  agony, 

A land  with  woe  and  hbrror  filled  from  sea  to  smiling  sea ! 

The  gory  track  of  tyranny  has  all  her  hills  defiled, 

And  ruin  riots  o’er  the  scenes  where  peace  and  plenty  smiled  ; j 
Her  fields  lie  bare  and  desolate,  her  mournful  rivers  moan 
By  blackened  hearths,  and  outraged  homes,  and  altars  over-  ! 
thrown. 

Through  hall  and  hamlet,  ’mid  the  wreck  the~spoiler’s  hand  has 
made, 

Bed  Murder  in  the  name  of  Law  pursues  his  hellish  trade, 

And  day  and  night  the  gibbets  groan,  the  deadly  bullets  rain, 

And  dusty  street  and  bare  hillside  are  piled  with  heaps  of  slain  ! 
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The  good  and  true  and  noble  fall,  or  find  a living  tomb, 

Away  from  home  and  friend,  within  the  dungeon’s  lonely  gloom, 

Or  sink  beneath  the  brutal  lash  or  pitch-cap’s  maddening  pang, 
The  prey  of  men  with  tiger  heart  and  worse  than  tiger  fang. 

Like  hunted  wolves  the  people  fly  before  the  hell-hound  rage 
That  sweeps  the  land  from  North  to  South,  and  spares  nor  sex 
nor  age  ; 

And  Britain’s  boasted  banner,  with  its  flaunting  fold,  outwaves 
Above  the  soil  her  despot  rule  has  sown  with  bloody  graves  ! 

To  heaven  in  ceaseless  dirge  ascends  the  mother’s  wild  despair,  j 
The  wail  of  sorrowing  wife  and  child,  the  maid’s  unheeded 
prayer, 

The  voice  of  vengeful  blood,  that  cries  up  from  the  reeking  t 
sod — 

Ah  ! well  may  ache  your  Irish  hearts,  0 patient  priests  of  God  ! 

Well  may  the  fire  of  righteous  wrath  leap  to  your  watching 
eyes ! 

Well  may  you  vow  before  the  God  that  rules  the  earth  and 
skies 

No  more  to  preach  ignoble  peace,  no  more  your  hands  to  hold, 
While  tyrants  waste  your  land  with  war  and  tigers  rend  your 
fold! 

They  drew  the  green  old  banner  forth  and  flung  it  to  the  light, 
And  Wexford  heard  the  rallying  cry  and  gathered  in  her  might, 
And  swore  around  uplifted  cross  until  the  latest  breath 
To  follow  where  her  soggarths  led — to  victory  or  death ! 

The  soggarths  led,  the  pikemen  fought  like  lions  brought  to 
bay, 

; And  Wexford  proved  her  prowess  well  in  many  a bloody  fray,  !: 
Where  wronged  and  wronger,  foot  to  foot,  in  deadly  grip  were  j 
seen, 

And  England’s  hated  Red  went  down  before  the  Irish  Green. 

And  bravest  of  the  brave  and  true  that  struck  for  Ireland’s  jj 
right — 

The  wisest  at  the  council  board,  the  boldest  in  the  fight— 

All  pure  from  stain  or  breath  of  shame,  through  storms  of  strife 
and  hate, 

They  bore  the  soggarth’s  honoured  name,  the  priests  of  Ninety- 

Eight. 
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The  sad  end  came  : the  cause  was  lost ; the  last  faint  hope  had 
fled  ; 

Once  more  beneath  the  conqueror’s  yoke  proud  Wexford  bent 
her  head — 

Unaided  she  had  dared  his  wrath  and  faced  his  ranks  of  steel, 
Unaided,  though  upon  her  arm  had  hung  the  nation’s  weal. 

Unaided  ! Ah,  that  pregnant  word  of  bitterness  and  pain  ! 

Why  slept  the  valiant  of  the  land  while  Wexford  strove  in  , 
vain  ? 

Why  rang  not  out  the  battle-shout  o’er  Ireland  in  that  hour 
When  Wexford  flung  its  manhood’s  might  against  the  tyrant’3  j 
power  ? 

The  gallant  men  that  round  her  flag  in  patriot  pride  had  stood, 
The  glow  of  freedom  in  their  eyes  and  pulsing  in  their  blood, 

Had  fought  in  vain,  in  vain  had  struck  their  last  despairing 
blow, 

And  died  as  Irishmen  should  die— their  faces  to  the  foe. 

And  o’er  her  soft  and  swelling  vales,  spread  out  by  God’s  right 
hand 

To  nurse  as  brave  and  bold  a race  as  ever  blessed  a land, 

And  o’er  her  martyr-memoried  hills,  from  Forth  to  stern  Slieve 
Buie, 

Whose  names  shall  shine  as  beacon  lights  on  Wexford’s  history, 

A piteous  wail  of  wild  despair  ran  like  a moaning  wind — 

The  wail  of  widowed,  broken  hearts  whom  death  had  left 
behind ; 

And  shroudless  bones  in  ghastly  leaps  lay  whitening  in  the  sun 
To  tell  the  deeds  of  devilry  the  tyrant’s  hand  had  done ! 

But,  oh  ! those  priests,  those  noble  priests,  how  sad  a fate  was 
theirs  ! 

How  full  the  cup  of  bitterness  the  All-wise  God  prepares 
For  His  own  chosen  ones  marked  out  in  suffering  and  shame 
Anew  to  consecrate  His  cause  and  glorify  His  name  ! 

Yes,  they  were  soldiers  in  His  cause— the  cause  of  trampled 
right — 

His  cause  wherever  o’er  the  world  His  trumpet  calls  to  fight — 
His  cause,  though  scorned  of  slavish  men  and  crushed  by  despot 
heel — 

The  holiest  cause  that  ever  bared  a soldier’s  fearless  steel. 
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Yea,  they  were  martyrs  for  His  name— for  Him  and  His  they 
died — 

Let  cowards  scoff,  and  cynics  sneer,  and  mocking  foes  deride — 
For  it  is  written  large  and  deep  on  many  a gore-stained  sod, 

“ Who  dieth  for  God’s  people  he  most  truly  dies  for  God.” 

| 

i1  The  shepherds  loved  the  helpless  sheep  of  their  dear  Master’s 
||  fold, 

And  with  their  blood  they  sealed  their  love  as  he  had  done  of 
old; 

; And  all  the  ages  that  have  passed,  and  all  the  years  to  come, 
i Can  show  no  purer  love  than  theirs,  no  truer  martyrdom. 

| And  radiant  shall  their  memory  live,  though  dark  and  sad  their 
doom, 

To  brighten  in  our  history  a page  of  woe  and  gloom — 

A pillar-fire  to  guide  a nation  struggling  to  be  free 
Along  the  thGrny,  sunless  path  that  leads  to  liberty. 

And  whatsoe’er  the  years  may  bring,  however  fortune  range, 

; Yet  firmer,  fonder  shall  be  knit,  through  every  chance  and 
change, 

i The  sacred  ties  which  Heaven  itself  with  tender  care  hath  wove 
To  bind  to  Mother  Ireland’s  heart  the  soggarth  of  her  love. 

And  never  alien  force  or  fraud  that  bond  shall  rend  in  twain  ; 

The  guile  and  wile  of  traitor  friends  shall  menace  it  in  vain  ; 

Ay,  even  though  by  traitorous  hands  its  strength  be  tried  once 
more, 

Firm  as  the  rock  ’twill  brave  the  shock,  unbroken  as  of  yore  ! 

0 Irish  priests ! how  proud  and  grand  a heritage  is  yours  !— 

A priceless  love  that  will  not  die  as  long  as  time  endures — 

A precious  flower  of  matchless  bloom,  whose  perfume  day  by 
day 

Will  sweeten  every  toil  and  cross  that  meet  you  on  your  way. 

Oh  ! guard  it  well  against  all  taint  of  foul  decay  and  death,  ; 
Its  holy,  hallowed  beauty  shield  from  every  withering  breath,  j 
And  fair  and  stainless  hand  it  down  to  those  who’ll  follow  you, 
And  love  it  with  an  equal  love — as  generous,  fond,  and  true. 

And  honour  them — the  martyred  dead — the  fearless,  good,  and 

wise — 

Who  for  its  sake  in  evil  days  made  willing  sacrifice 

Of  earthly  hope  and  earthly  joy,  and  dared  the  felon’s  fate 

To  feed  it  with  iheir  own  heart’s  blood — the  priests  of  Ninety-  j 

Eight ! I 
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f ax'd  Cjjnrtp  mi  JjoMms. 


BY  A,  M.  SULLIVAN. 

a paper  on  “The  Genesis  of  ‘Obstruction’”  by  A.  M.  Sulli* 
ch  appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  for  the  8th  of 
582, 

ton  and  idle  obstruction — obstruction  altogether  de- 
sense of  duty — obstruction  disregarding  the  merits  or 
fcs  of  any  particular  measure  or  proceeding  to  be 
i thereby — is  almost,  although  not  wholly,  unknown 
House  of  Commons.  Occasions  there  have  been— 
they  night  be  instanced  in  the  records  of  any  session  for  fifty 
years  mst — wThen  a minority,  sometimes  a very  small  min- 
ority, i*  a fit  of  temper  wasted  three  or  four  hours  in  aveng- 
ing somp  real  or  fancied  high-handedness  of  the  majority  by 
a series  of  adjournment  motions.  Frequently  a minority, 
often  a Very  large  minority,  conceived  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a mschievous  measure  from  passing,  or  to  force  the 
Ministryjto  accept  useful  amendments  to  it,  their  most  effec- 
tual coui^e  was  to  hinder  its  progress  by  all  the  means  known 
to  Parliamentary  warfare.  The  more  nearly  such  a measure 
could  be  bushed  towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  or  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  less  time  allowed  for  its  consideration,  the  more 
likely  world  the  Minister  be  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  sug- 
gested amendments  and  the  less  likely  would  he  be  to  rely 
on  the  sheer  strength  of  his  majority  to  force  the  measure 
through  the  House.  In  many  cases  the  fight  of  which  such 
a measure !was  the  actual  objective  point  wrould  in  a certain 
degree  be  jwaged  on  bills  or  motions  of  perhaps  really  unob- 
jectionable character  standing  before  it  on  the  paper. 

This  tactical  resort  was  strikingly  exemplified  one  night 
last  session,  It  chanced  that,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  more  active  Conservatives,  the  Government  arranged  to 
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give  facilities  on  a Government  night  for  bringing  on  a 
motion  in  which  the  Nonconformist  Radicals  were  greatly 
interested,  but  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  or  some  of 
his  friends  had  effectually  “ blocked”  night  after  night,  for 
weeks  and  months,  by  application  of  “ the  half-past  tw3lve 
rule.”  The  Government  now  decided  to  adjourn  Govern- 
ment business  early  enough  on  a particular  night  to  admit 
of  the  Radical  motion  being  brought  on  before  the  fatal  dalf- 
past  twelve.  There  stood  on  the  paper,  however,  in  prior 
position,  a motion  of  Major  Nolan’s  relative  to  scientifb  ex- 
periments on  seed  potatoes  for  Ireland.  It  was  a most  rseful 
motion,  but,  as  it  pledged  the  Government  to  a certain  line 
of  action,  it  would  probably  have  been  pushed  aside  with 
plausible  promises  at  any  other  time.  Major  Nolan  vould 
not  give  way,  so  it  was  settled  ,that  the  Government  vould 
virtually  adopt  his  motion  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
“ no  talking,”  in  order  that  the  other  motions  might  come 
on.  The  word  went  round  amongst  the  Irishmen,  accorcingly, 
that  the  potatoes  were  all  right,  and  that  every  man  vas  to 
hold  his  tongue.  Just  as  this  admirable  plan  for  outvitting 
the  Conservative  “ obstructionists”  and  “ facilitating  public 
business”  seemed  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  was  struck  with 
dismay  ; he  rushed  amongst  the  silent  Hibernians  ard  asked 
us,  one  by  one,  was  it  possible  we  were  not  going  to  speak  h 
Was  it  possible  we  had  nothing  to  say  on  one  of  the  grandest, 
the  most  vital,  the  most  national  subjects  ever  deoated  in 
that  House — namely,  seed  potatoes  1 Alas ! e;en  Mr. 
Biggar,  mirabile  dictu , was  seized  with  an  intense  regard  for 
“ the  time  of  the  House,”  and  could  not  be  got  to  intervene. 
Lord  Randolph  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  now  half- 
past ten  ; there  were  two  hours  to  be  dealt  with.  Hastily 
whispering  to  the  ever-faithful  Mr.  Balfour  to  brhg  him  a 
tumbler  of  water,  he  rose  and  commenced  a speech  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  heard  it  He  was 
friendly  to  Major  Nolan’s  motion ; he  hoped  it  would  be 
passed  ; but  there  was  much  to  be  said  upon  it  (groans  of 
despair  from  Major  Nolan) ; potatoes,  it  was  well  known, 
should  not  be  cooked  too  rapidly.  (Yells  of  “ divide,  divide,” 
from  the  Nonconformist  benches.)  There  wTas  a great  variety 
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of  seed  potatoes,  and  he  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  desciibe  them 
all  1 Forthwith  he  proceeded  with  unruffled  equanimity 
to  unfold  to  “ Mr.  Speaker”  the  family  history  of  each  par- 
ticular sort  of  potato  from  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
the  present  hour.  The  real  ability  of  this  speech  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a word  of  nonsense  in  it. 
Everyone  knew  what  he  was  at.  Indeed,  the  Speaker  once 
or  twice  intimated  that  his  lordship  was  not  keeping  to  the 
point. 

But  for  my  part,  wroth  as  I was  at  his  thus  perilling  the 
Irish  motion  (for  the  Government  was  not  bound  to  accept  it 
unless  there  was  no  debate),  I could  not  withhold  my  admi- 
ration of  the  marvellous  ingenuity — and,  indeed,  ability — of 
the  speech.  It  was  brimful  of  minute  information  about 
potatdes — roasted,  boiled,  and  raw  ; planted  whole,  planted 
in  cuts,  planted  in  beds,  planted  in  drills  ; and  so  on.  Irish- 
men stared  in  downright  amazement  as  they  listened  to  the 
young  English  lord,  and 

The  morelthey  gazed,  the  more  their  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 

about  their  national  esculent.  At  length  midnight  was  near, 
and  he  had  apparently  got  to  the  end  of  his  powers.  We 
could  think  of  no  other  species  of  potato  seed  which  remained 
to  be  described,  when,  to  the  horror  of  the  infuriate  Liberals, 
he  was  heard  to  begin  a new  sentence,  with  voice  and  man- 
ner fresh  and  cheery  as  ever,  in  these  words  : — “ And  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I come  to  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  a seed  potato  well  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  this  House — the  much-famed  Skerry-blue.”  A groan, 
a shriek  of  rage  from  the  crowded  benches  opposite,  showed 
that  they  felt  Lord  Randolph  meant  to  win.  And  he  did. 
The  obnoxious  motion  was  shelved  for  the  session,  and  a ; 
Conservative  triumph  was  scored. 


It  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  essential  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  a country  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaven  of  the 
coming  generation  should  know  one  another. — John  Billon. 
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W<3RU  the  Praties  (Swto." 


BY  THOMAS  S.  CLEARY, 

[When  Father  John  Murphy,  whose  life  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  was  parish  priest  of  Corofin,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  he  had  to  fight  the  hardest  battles  of  his  life  in  trying 
to  checkmate  the  untiring  efforts  of  proselytism.  A parishioner  of  his 
was  tempted  by  sore  need  to  renounce  his  faith,  and,  in  consideration  of 
a weekly  stipend,  agreed  to  go  to  the.  Protestant  church  regularly  and 
act  in  every  way  like  a reformed  sinner.  On  the  first  Sunday  after 
entering  into  this  agreement  he  was  sulkily  proceeding  to  the  new  place 
of  worship,  but,  having  to  pass  the  chapel  on  his  way,  his  conscience 
smote  him,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  humble  edifice 
of  prayer,  cried  out : “ I’m  goin*  from  ye,  alanna— good-bye,  good-bye 
—till  the  praties  grow  1”] 

L 

| Asthore,  my  heart  is  breakin’  as  I pass  your  holy  door, 

Ah*  see  the  open  portal  all  invitin’  to  go  in, 

An’  hear  the  childher’s  voices  as  in  sacred  song  they  soar, 

The  priest’s  subdued  “Oremus!”  and  the  people’s  loud 
“ Amin  !” 

But,  oh  ! I dare  not  enter,  for  a compact  I have  made— 

Like  Lucifer  at  Heaven’s  gate,  no  farther  can  I go  ! 

Don’t  frown  on  me,  my  darlin’,  nor  a broken  heart  upbraid  ; 
Good-bye,  asthore  alanna— till  the  praties  grow  ! 


Ah  l nivir  did  I think,  agrah,  that  I should; pass  you  by 
Without  an  adoration  made  before  your  holy  fane ; 

But,  oh  ! the  pinchin’  hunger — I can’t  hear  my  chlldher  cry 
The  livelong  day  for  vittals,  an’  still  hear  them  cry  in  vain  ; 

I can’t  behold  my  darlin’  lyin’  sick  before  my  face, 

An’  hear  her  in  a fever  fierce  bewailin’  all  our  woe  ; 

I cannot  do  all  this,  agrah,  an’  stay  in  you  and  grace  ; 

So  now  good-bye,  alanna,  till  the  praties  grow. 

m, 

I’m  passin’  by  your  angels  an’  I’m  pasain’  by  your  saints, 

But,  oh  ! the  weary  trouble  an’  the  hard  an’  bitter  year  ! 

An’  you  know  when  the  flesh  is  weak  the  proudest  spirit 
faints — 

For  while  you  point  to  Heaven  we  are  sinnin’  on  down  here. 
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But  sure  as  at  your  altar  I exchanged  the  marriage  vow, 

As  sure  as  from  your  sanctity  all  streams  of  mercy  flow, 
i:  As  sure,  achor  alanna,  though  I sadly  lave  you  now, 

I’m  back  within  your  bosom  whin  the  praties  grow, 

IV. 

j They’ve  paid  me  to  forsake  you,  an’  I pawned  my  sowl  for 
bread, 

An’  promised  for^their  pottage  that  from  you  and  yours  I’d 
part; 

But  while  beneath  their  new-built  spire  I bow  my  sinful  head, 
?Tis  your  ould  stones,  alanna,  that  will  have  my  achin’  heart. 
Between  the  hymns  they’re  singin’  I will  praise  your  Sacred 
Host, 

An’  whisper  Holy  Marys  whin  their  organ’s  in  full  flow  ; 

An*  whin  they  ban  the  Romish  Church  I’ll  beg  the  Holy 
Ghost 

To  hurry  on  the  sayson  whin  the  praties  grow. 

v. 

Oh,  if  inside  you,  darlin’,  some  obligin’  neighbours  kneel, 

Tell  one  of  God’s  bright  angels  to  go  whisper  in  their  ear 
That  there’s  a poor  sowl  waitin’  that  can’t  make  its  own  appeal, 
But  if  it  could  would  ask  Him  to  send  down  a fruitful  year. 
Good-bye,  thin,  for  a little  while,  the  shelter  of  my  heart — 
Good-bye  the  glory  of  my  eyes — but  let  the  faithful  know 
That  though  I say  good-bye,  avic,  an’  from  your  gate  depart, 
’Tis  but,  asthore  alanna,  till  the  praties  grow. 


I Sacrifice  of  Irish  Interests. — Speaking  against  the 
j*  Union  at  a meeting  of  the  Irish  Bar  in  1799,  Mr.  Goold,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  made  use  of  these  truthful  and  prophetic 
;j  words  : — “ The  British  Minister  must  be  for  ever  subservient 
to  the  will  and  interests  of  the  British  merchant ; the 
j!  British  merchant  must  be  for  ever  subservient  to  his  own 
i!  interest.  As  well  might  you  expect  from  the  oyster  the 
sagacity  of  human  intellect,  as  well  might  you  expect  , 
jj  from  the  famished  tiger  the  sympathy  of  human  feeling,  as 
from  the  British  Minister  and  British  merchant  a due  and 
impartial  consideration,  or  a feeling  and  honest  conduct 
touching  the  affairs  of  this  country.” 
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FROM  JOHN  MITCHEL’S  JAIL  JOURNAL, 

As  we  descended  we  soon  heard  the  murmurous  dashing  of  a 
river  hidden  yet  by  the  trees.  It  is  the  Shannon — a rushing, 
whirling,  tumultuous  stream  that  derives  its  waters  from 
the  “ Big  Lake,”  a noble  reservoir  some  thirty  miles  farther 
to  the  Northwest,  lying  high  on  a plateau  of  Tasmania.  It 
is  the  greatest  lake  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  measure 
ninety  miles  round.  Through  the  whole  of  its  course  this 
river  runs  very  rapidly,  having  a fall  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
those  thirty  miles ; and,  like  all  the  other  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  rivers,  it  is  icy  cold. 

All  my  life  long  I have  delighted  in  rivers,  rivulets,  rills, 
fierce  torrents  tearing  their  rocky  beds,  gliding,  dimpled 
brooks  kissing  a daisied  marge.  The  tinkle,  or  murmur,  or 
deep-resounding  roll,  or  raving  roar  of  running  water  is  of  all 
sounds  my  ears  even  hear  now  the  most  homely.  Nothing 
else  in  this  land  looks  or  sounds  like  home.  The  birds  have 
a foreign  tongue  ; the  very  trees  whispering  to  the  wind 
whisper  in  accents  unknown  to  me  ; for  your  gum  trees  are 
all  hard,  horny,  polished  as  the  laurel — besides,  they  have 
neither  upper  nor  under  side,  but  are  set  with  the  plane  of 
them  vertical ; wherefore  they  can  never,  never,  let  breeze 
pipe  or  zephyr  breathe  as  it  will,  never  can  they  whisper, 
quiver,  sigh,  or  sing  as  do  the  beeches  and  sycamores  of  old 
Rosstrevor.  Yes,  all  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  are  alien 
and  outlandish — suggestive  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and 
the  Antarctic  Circle — save  only  the  sparkle  and  the  music 
of  the  streams.  Well  I know  the  voice  of  this  eloquent 
river ; it  talks  to  me  and  to  the  woods  and  rocks  in  the 
same  tongue  and  dialect  wherein  the  Roe  discoursed  to  me  a 
child ; in  its  crystalline  gush  my  heart  and  brain  are  bathed, 
and  I hear  in  its  plaintive  chime  all  the  blended  voices  of 
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history,  of  prophecy,  and  poesy,  from  the  beginning,  Not 
cooler  or  fresher  was  the  Thracian  Hebrus ; not  purer  were 
Abana  and  Pharpar ; not  more  ancient  and  venerable  is 
Father  Nilus.  Before  the  quiet  flow  of  the  Egyptian  river 
was  yet  disturbed  by  the  jabber  of  the  priests  of  Meroe — before 
the  dynasty  was  yet  bred  that  quaffed  the  sacred  wave  of 
Choaspes,  “the  drink  of  none  but  kings” — ere  its  lordly 
namesake  river  in  Erin  of  the  streams  reflected  yet  upon  its 
bosom  a Pillar  Tower  or  heard  the  chimes  from  its  seven 
churches,  this  river  was  rushing  through  its  lonely  glen  to 
the  Southern  sea — was  singing  its  mystic  song  to  these 
primeval  woods. 

Oh  ! sun-loved  river,  wherefore  dost  thou  hum, 

Hum,  hum,  alway,  thy  strange,  deep  mystic  song 

Unto  the  rocks  and  strands  ?— for  they  are  dumb, 

And  answer  nothing  as  thou  flowest  along, 

Why  singest  so  all  hours  of  night  and  day  ? 

Ah,  river  !— -my  best  river  ! thou,  I know,  art  seeking 
Some  land  where  souls  have  yet  the  gift  of  speaking 

With  Nature  in  her  own  old  wond'rous  way  ! 

I delight  in  poets  who  delight  in  rivers,  and  for  this  do  I 
love  that  sweet  singer  through  whose  inner  ear  and  brain 
the  gush  of  his  native  Aufidus  for  ever  streamed  and  flashed. 
How  some  perennial  brook  of  crystal  glimmered  for  ever 
through  all  his  day-dreams  1 How  he  ^earned  to  marry  his 
own  immortality  with  the  eternal  murmuring  hymn  of  that 
bright  Blandusian  fount ! Wisely,  too,  and  learnedly  did 
Clarence  Mangan  discourse  with  the  rivers,  and  attune  his 
notes  to  their  wondrous  music.  How  gloriously  he  inter- 
prets the  German  Moerike  and  his  melodious  theme 

What  on  cold  earth  is  deep  as  thou  ? Is  aught  ? 

Love  is  as  deep — love  only  is  as  deep  ; 

Love  lavisheth  all,  yet  loseth,  lacketh  naught ; 

Like  thee,  too,  love  can  neither  pause  nor  sleep. 

Roll  on,  thou  loving  river,  thou  I Lift  up 
Thy  waves,  those  eyes  bright  with  a riotous  laughing  ! 

Thou  makest  me  immortal,  I am  quaffing 
The  wine  of  rapture  from  no  earthly  cup  ! 

So,  too,  with  Mueller ; he  delivers  himself  and  you  up  to  the 
entrancement  of  the  Naiad  : — 

There  danceth  adown  the  mountain 
The  child  of  a lofty  race  : 
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A streamlet  fresh  from  its  fountain 
Hies  through  the  valley  apace. 

Some  fairy  hath  whispered  “ Follow  !*• 

And  I have  obeyed  her  well ; 

I thrid  the  blossomy  hollow, 

With  my  pilgrim  staff  and  shell. 

On,  on,  behold  me  straying, 

And  ever  beside  the  stream. 

As  I list  its  murmurous  playing, 

And  mark  how  its  wavelets  gleam. 

Can  this  be  the  path  I intended  ? 

Oh  ! sorceress,  what  shall  I say  t 

Thy  dazzle  and  music  blended 
Have  wiled  my  reason  away  ! 

No  mortal  sounds  are  winging, 

Their  wonted  way  along ; 

Oh,  no,  some  Naiad  is  singing 
A flattering  Summer  song  ! 

And  loudlier  doth  she  flatter, 

And  loudlier,  loudlier  still,, — - — - 

! But  behold!  plump  into  the  water,  just  under  the  bank, 
tumbles  a Platypus , uncouth,  amphibious  quadruped,  with 
broad  duck-bill ; and  shrill  from  a neighbouring  gum  tree 
yells  the  “ laughing-jackass” — a noisy  bird  so  named  by  pro- 
fane colonists. 

We  are  in  Australia,  then  ! Knox  has  been  sitting  on  the 
bank,  musing  with  dreamy  eyes  on  the  passing  waters  ; but 
now  we  awake,  and  see  that  the  dusk  is  approaching — a dusk 
that  will  call  forth  stars  that  never  glassed  themselves  in  the 
other  Shannon.  So  we  mount  for  our  “ registered  lodgings” 
in  Bothwell,  and  reluctantly  leave  that  most  lovely  glen. 


A cause  with  such  a record  cannot  fail ; the  best  faculties 
of  our  race  have  been  expended  in  its  service,  the  best  blood 
of  our  people  has  been  shed  in  its  behalf ; men  have  served 
the  cause  who  have  made  the  prison  cell  a'  shrine  of  fame 
and  the  scaffold  a place  of  honour. — Thomas  Sexton , M.P. 
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BY  FATHER  JOSEPH  FARRELL,  C,C. 

At  page  44  a sketch  of  Father  Joseph  Farrell,  C.C.,  will  be  found.  In 
i that  notice  reference  is  made  to  a volume  of  charming  essays  which 
was  published  during  Father  Farrell’s  lifetime,  under  the  title  of 
;!  “Lectures  by  a Certain  Professor.”  From  one  of  these  lectures  we 
I take  the  following  passages 

ij  There  are  certain  books  that  are  special  favourites.  Like 

I others,  I have  my  likings  and  dislikings,  my  prepossessions 

I I and  my  prejudices — the  latter,  it  may  be,  as  unreasonable  as 
prejudices  usually  are — but  I have  a certain  interest  in  all 

j|  kinds  of  books.  A book,  as  such , is  to  me  a perennial  source 
i!  of,  at  least,  expectation.  In  lonely  wayside  inns  I have  had 
: a vague  hope  of  finding  “the  fitting  word”  in  some  of  the 
|j  tattered  volumes  that  were  the  sole  deposit  of  the  tide  of 
Ij  travellers  that  had  flowed  in  on  that  most  solitary  shore, 
j True,  I have  often  and  often  been  disappointed.  A “ Gazet- 
1 teer”  or  a “ Ready  Reckoner”  makes  but  dismal  reading  : 
•j  even  of  an  “ Almanac”  there  is  not  much  to  be  made,  ex- 
||  cept,  indeed,  there  be  “ predictions”  in  it.  Bat  then,  again, 

1 it  has  been  my  good  fortune  sometimes  to  light  upon  a trea- 
| sure — an  odd  volume  of  Shakespeare,  a dog’s-eared  copy  of 
| “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  or  a “ Robinson  Crusoe”  in  as 
|j  imperfect  and  dilapidated  condition  as  the  hero  himself 
I,  when  the  friendly  wave  threw  him  upon  the  desert  island. 
|!  And,  believe  me,  never  did  one  of  these  books  seem  to  have 
j!  such  magic  in  it  as  at  such  a time  and  under  such  circum- 
| stances.  You  see,  there  was  no  other  to  be  had,  and  one 
j made  the  very  best  of  it. 

I It  often,  on  the  other  hand,  happens  to  me  to  find  myself 
I in  quite  opposite  circumstances.  I enter  my  chamber  and 
; watch  the  firelight  sparkle  on  the  back  of  my  book-rows. 
There  are  potent  spirits  there  silently  begging  of  me  to  give 
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them  once  again  to  light  and  life.  With  a firm  determina- 
tion to  release  some  one,  I stand  puzzled  to  decide  amongst 
so  many  rival  claims.  Shall  I embark  upon  the  stately, 
swelling  current  that  glides  through  the  pictured  page  of 
Gibbon,  or  sit  me  down  beside  the  glancing  stream  of  what 
Macauley  calls  “history”?  Or  shall  I go  further  back  and 
nourish  lofty  thoughts  of  men  and  their  capabilities,  with 
Plutarch  as  my  guide  ] Or,  say,  shall  I choose  rather  to  take 
my  ease  among  the  essayists  ? There  stands  Addison,  wait- 
j ing  mildly  for  his  turn — seeming  to  be  conscious  that  he  is 
I almost  too  coldly  classical  for  modern  tastes.  Shall  the 
genial  Elia  have  his  claim  allowed  1 or  shall  he  be  pushed 
aside  by  the  sturdier  hand  of  old  Montaigne,  so  full  of  the 
acrid  flavour  of  a personal  life  ? While  I stand  debating,  a 
brighter  flash  glances  on  the  lettered  back  of  Tennyson. 
Shall  I open  that  magic  page,  and  give,  say,  the  full  sym- 
pathy which  I imagine  a quiet  student  like  myself  gives 
oftener  than  busier  men  to  the  desire  so  wonderfully  em- 
bodied in  the  “ Ulysses” 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  Western  stars.” 

Or — and  Italy,  as  I remember  it,  rises  before  me — shall  I 
stand  in  Venice  on  “ the  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  begin  that 
pilgrimage  of  the  wonderful  fourth  canto  of  “ Childe  Harold,” 
which  always  proves  to  me  that  Byron  might  have  been  a 
greater  orator  even  than  he  was  a poet  ? There,  before  my 
book-rows,  am  I standing  still,  and  no  decision  can  I come 
to.  The  golden  minutes  roll  themselves  into  still  more 
golden  hours,  and  I have  opened  never  a book.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  better  as  it  is.  My  “ brown  study”  may  have 
stood  [me  in  good  stead.  Through  the  chambers  of  my 
brain  has  passed  a goodly  procession  of  the  great  thoughts 
| of  great  minds.  The  music  of  remembered  passages,  and 
the  melodies  that  have  linked  themselves  imperishably  with 
golden  memories  of  the  youth  when  first  they  sounded  on 
my  spirit’s  ear,  raise  their  sweet,  silent  tunes  within  my 
heart.  Perhaps  I have  been  doing  better  than  reading  any 
books,  however  famous.  I have,  as  it  were,  been  extracting 
the  subtlest  essence  of  many  books,  and  that  is  the  sweetest 
perfume  for  the  chambers  whether  of  mind  or  heart. 
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One  thing  I have  remarked — that  as  life  goes  on  we 
tend  more  and  more  to  restrict  the  circle  of  our  reading  to 
the  books  we  already  know.  No  seeking  now  for  novelty. 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  not  much  of  novelty  in  a 
world  six  thousand  years  old,  and  that  what  appears  to  be 
| novel  may  possibly  be  anything  but  useful.  We  look  no 
more  for  new  faces  and  strange  voices.  We  turn  rather  to 
! the  old  friends,  whose  every  tone  we  know,  whose  every 
mood  we  have  learned  to  recognise  and  appreciate,  whose 
turns  of  sentiment  and  very  tricks  of  manner  have  the  im- 
perceptible but  so  strong  fascination  of  enjoyments  that 
have  become  habitual.  Long  ago  I used  to  long  for  a new 
book ; now  I better  love  a book  that  I have  read  before. 

We  may  keep  adding  to  our  libraries,  for  there  is  a fashion 
in  that  as  in  other  matters,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
winnowing  process  that  goes  on  amongst  our  books  that  are 
read.  Now  and  again  I feel,  and  with  a pang  that  is  almost 
a pang  of  conscience,  that  I am  growing  cold  towards  some 
| author  who  used  to  strike  a chord  that  quivered  into  music, 
but  that  has  got  itself  now  hopelessly  unstrung. 

But  a few  favourites  are  never  dispossessed  of  the-  place 
they  have  won  in  our  affections.  They  are  not,  perhaps — in 
my  own  case  they  certainly  are  not — the  pretentiously  wise 
books,  but  those  whose  wisdom  is  tinctured  with  a not  un- 
pleasant flavour  of  what  a “ practical  man”  would  be  prompt 
to  call  nonsense.  Shakespeare  keeps  his  place  always — nay, 
he  is  one  who  grows  year  by  year  deeper  into  our.  hearts — 
that  is,  if  we  have  let  him  ever  take  root  at  all.  For  let  me 
tell  you  that  of  a hundred  people  who  talk  about  Shake- 
speare, perhaps  not  ten  have  read  him  through,  nor  more 
than  one  or  two  read  him  appreciatively.  I do  not  believe 
that  a very  young,  or  even  a very  youthful,  person  can  at  all 
fully  taste  the  flavour  of  his  preterhuman  wisdom.  It  takes  ! 
j time,  and,  above  all,  it  takes  knowledge  of  the  world  that  he 
i paints,  to  let  us  in  anything  like  an  adequate  degree  into  the 
secret  of  his  greatness.  Let  me  tell  you  this  about  Shake- 
speare. To  anyone  who  has  read  a play  of  his  only  once,  the 
most|natural,nay — I believe  the  only  natural  opinion — to  form 
is,  that  he  is  a vastly  overrated  man.  Bead  it  over  again, 
and  you  begin  to  get  a vague — but  still  only  a vague — idea 
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that  possibly  there  is  much  more  in  it  than  you  were 
at  all  prepared  for.  Read  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  you  will  find  the  play  visibly  growing  larger  and 
larger  to  your  mental  vision ; and  when  you  have  read  it  in 
the  leisure  intervals  of  half  a busy  lifetime,  and  brought  your 
accumulated  stock  of  experience  to  bear  upon  it,  you  will  in 
all  probability  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  in 
it  than  you  are  capable  of  taking  out  of  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  so  in  some  degree  with  every  work  of  genius, 
of  whatever  kind ; the  more  you  study  the  more  you  admire. 
I remember  well — and  it  is  an  experience  I have  in  common 
with  thousands  of  others — when  I went  for  the  first  time 
into  St.  Peter’s  I felt  quite  a thrill  of  disappointment.  It 
did  not  seem,  after  all,  so  very  much  larger  than  other 
churches.  But  as  I paid  visit  after  visit  it  began  to  grow, 
and  grow,  and  grow— to  broaden,  and  lengthen,  and  to 
grow  higher,  till  at  length  it  became  full  grown,  and  made 
the  place  it  shall  keep  for  ever  in  my  memory,  in  all  its  mar- 
vellous vastness.  I remember,  too,  in  the  neighbouring 
Vatican,  the  “Apollo  Belvidere”  seemed  at  first  sight  “a 
handsome  young  man.”  There  was,  however,  a “ god”  in  him, 
that  only  revealed  himself  after  many  visits.  Not  far  off 
is  the  “ Laocoon” — a vast,  struggling,  unsightly,  distorted 
mass  of  marble.  But,  as  I found,  the  unsightliness  and 
distortion  were  not  in  it,  but  in  my  unaccustomed  eye  ; and, 
when  the  eye  grew  accustomed,  they  were  there  no  longer. 

I love  the  humorists  of  every  clime,  and  time,  and 
tongue.  I believe  they  take  the  foremost  hold,  and  keep  it 
longest  in  our  affections.  And  why  should  they  notl— 
they  so  express  the  world  we  live  in.  That  mixture  of  the 
grave  and  gay,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous,  has  it  not 
been  meeting  us  everywhere  in  nature  and  amongst  men  1 
This  light  irony,  has  not  circumstance  been  constantly  pre- 
senting us  with  just  such  ? Things  feel  so  keenly  that  one 
fears  to  give  them  any  vent  but  a laugh,  lest  the  very  flood- 
gates of  feeling  should  be  broken  up ; toleration  like  the 
| toleration  of  nature  and  of  time  ; the  saying,  musical  with 
1 Very  wisdom,  attuning  itself  to  the  jingle  of  bells  in  the 
■ fool’s  cap ; the  flowers  springing  up  freshly  on  a grave  where 
1 the  heart’s  scalding  tears  have  fallen,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
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life  lie  hidden  away  : these  things  we  have  known  before  we  I 
met  them  in  the  pages  of  the  books  we  love.  The  humor-  I 
ists  seem,  at  times,  to  strike  human  life  and  the  world  in  : 
which  we  live,  in  the  very  “ bull’s  eye.” 

Anyone  who  has  ever  made  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  | 
classics  will  feel  impelled  to  recur  to  them  from  time  to  ! 
time.  Their  special  excellence  is  the  excellence  of  style . j 
The  world  is  wiser  now,  or  ought  to  be,  than  it  was  in  those  ! 
far  back  times.  Experience  has  accumulated,  and  is  at  the  j 
disposal  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  use  it.  An  article  in  a j 
newspaper  to-day  may  possibly  contain  a more  useful  philo-  j 
sophy  than  that  of  Plato  ; but  the  article  will  live  only  for 
a day,  Plato  for  ever.  Believe  me,  the  great  names  in  jj 
literature  are  rarely  those  of  the  men  who,  with  the  hands 
of  giants  and  the  hearts  of  heroes,  have  gone  into  the 
quarries  of  human  thought,  and  hewed  and  blasted  huge 
boulders  from  the  mass.  Rather  they  are  the  names  of 
those  who  took  the  rough,  undressed  stones,  and  shaped  and 
polished  them,  and  built  them  into  enduring  structures — 
whether  the  temple,  or  the  palace,  or  the  domestic  home- 
places  where  all  generations  come  to  pray,  or  to  be  guided, 
or  to  be  happy. 

These  old  classic  writers  Ijved  at  a time  very  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  mere  style.  The  world  was  in  no  hurry 
then — there  was  no  press  always  hungry,  and  a man  could 
write  without  the  distraction  of  a “ printer’s  devil”  at  his 
elbow  clamouring  for  “ copy.”  They  did  not  feel  bound  to 
write  till  they  had  really  got  something  to  write  about ; 
and  when  they  did  begin  they  devoted  their  whole  mind  to 
the  task  of  expressing  w^ell  what  they  had  to  say.  And  when 
they  said  a thing  well  they  strove  to  say  it  still  better,  and 
they  corrected  and  polished  till  an  ode  of  Horace  may  pos- 
sibly represent  a larger  quantity  (I  will  say  nothing  of 
quality)  of  mental  labour  than  a whole  volume  of  modem 
poetry. 

My  Greek,  like  that  of  a great  many  people'  I know,  has 
grown  somewhat  rusty,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  muster  up 
enough  to  enjoy  an  occasional  dip  into  Homer.  Like  most 
great  things,  it  is  simple  ; and,  like  many  a simple  thing,  it 
can  go  straight  to  the  heart.  The  music  of  those  grand 
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hexameters  seems  to  me  to  be  different  in  kind  from  the 
music  of  other  hexameters.  There  is  a roll  and  a ring  and 
a resonance  in  them  that  I find  nowhere  else.  > I can  well 
imagine  the  savage  chiefs  in  the  old  palaces  of  Pylos  starting 
up  with  a 'loftier  excitement  than  any  that  Chian  wine  had 
ever  caused  as  the  blind  old  bard  rolled  forth  his  sonorous 
chant.  More  than  that,  when  I read  a passage  sometimes, 
and  get  fully  into  the  swing  of  the  melody,  I begin  dimly  to 
realise  the  truth  of  those  stories  that  to  Northern  ears  are 
apt  to  sound  somewhat  apocryphal  of  the  marvellous  effects 
produced  by  the  rhapsodists. 

There  is  another  class  of  books  very  different  from  the 
ancient  classics.  I have  occasion  sometimes  to  dip  into  the 
old  scholastic  theologians,  notably  into  the  great  “ Summa” 
of  their  prince  and  master,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Let  me 
tell  you  this  about  that  wonderful  book,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  it  I admire  more  heartily  than  its  mere  style. 
You  may  possibly  wonder  at  my  assertion.  The  Latin  is 
uncouth  enough,  the  construction  at  times  such  as  “ would 
make  a Quintillian  stare  and  gasp” ; yet  you  never  read  a 
book — not  even  Tacitus — in  which  the  writer  so  concisely 
and  so  exactly  says  that  thing  precisely,  neither  more  nor 
less,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  say.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  most  apparently  insignificant  adverb.  There 
are  no  make-weight  or  make-measure  words  thrown  in ; it 
is  the  photograph  of  very  severe  and  very  accurate  thought. 
Nor  do  I think  there  is  any  book  that  so  much  flatters  the 
understanding  of  the  man  who  understands  it,  or  thinks  he 
does.  There  is  a directness  about  it,  and  an  absence  of 
superfluous  explanation,  that,  of  themselves,  express  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
Here  is  a man  who  has  painfully  thought  out  the  highest 
and  the  deepest  questions,  and  yet  he  is  not  afraid  to  trust 
you  with  them  in  a sort  of  “ shorthand’’  rendering.  To 
trust  one’s  reader  is  characteristic  of  genius.  The  writer 
who  systematically  distrusts  the  intelligence  of  his  reader 
has  much  more  reason  to  distrust  his  own. 

Some  reader  may  ask  me,  “ What  are  your  favourite 
books  T “ Reader,”  I answer,  “ what  are  yours  V If  you 
were  sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment,  and  were,  by  some 
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relenting  touch  upon  the  spirit  of  your  judge,  allowed  to 
select,  say,  half  a dozen  books  to  amuse  you  for  life — what 
volumes  would  you  select  ? That  is  a good  way  to  discover 
favourites — remember,  not,  as  you  valued  the  privilege, 
favourites  of  a day,  but  favourites  that  would  keep  their 
place  through  the  tedious  hours  of  a prisoner’s  life.  Make 
out  the  list  for  yourself.  Do  not  imagine  that  I am  going 
to  submit  mine  to*  your  shrewd  analysis.  Bless  me  ! what  a 
foundation  such  a list  would  make  for  a theory  of  character. 

I confess  to  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes ; after  those  the 
names  that  would  make  up  the  half  dozen  might  possibly 
surprise  you ; for  there  are  as  strange  whims  and  vagaries 
connected  with  book-tastes  as  with  any  other  tastes  in  the 
world. 

I do  not  believe  there  is  any  surer  way — but  is  any  way 
quite  sure  ? — of  discovering  a man’s  intellectual  character 
than  by  inspecting  his  collection  of  books.  That  is,  however, 
if  he  have  collected  them  himself,  and  especially  if  he  be  one 
whose  means  do  not  warrant  indiscriminate  purchase.  “ Tell 
me  your  company  and  I will  tell  you  what  you  are”  morally 
or  socially — “ tell  me  your  books  and  I will  tell  you  what  i 
you  are”  intellectually.  But  in  both  cases  provided  the 
choosing  is  your  own.  Much  as  I love  books,  I do  not 
think  I should  much  care  to  have  bequeathed  to  me  one  j 
of  those  fine  libraries,  the  shelves  of  which  have  been  fur-  1 
nished  by  the  yard.  I like  my  books  to  grow  around 
me  out  of  the  soil  of  my  own  personal  tastes.  There  \ 
are,  moreover,  certain  favourite  authors  whom  I should  no  . ■ 
more  like  to  see  in  a new  edition  than  I should  like  to  see  j 
a venerable  friend  discard  the  staid  costume  that  had  become 
part  of  himself,  and  appear  in  the  height  of  some  fashion  of  ! 
to-day.  In  such  case,  book  and  friend  would  cease  to  be  quite 
the  same. 

I look  again  to  my  book-shelves  as  I write,  and  I can  ; 
trace  there  the  mental  strata  of  my  intellectual  growth.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  them  are  now  so  deep  down  that  they  have 
to  be  dug  for  in  the  depths  of  my  memory.  But  these  are, 
after  all,  the  very  foundations  of  strata  that  are  more  recent. 
We  may  outlive  our  intellectual  tastes  of  various  stages,  but 
we  never  outlive  their  effects.  There  is  a subtle  chain  of 
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connection  that  binds  all  together,  even  where  the  first  link 
and  the  latest  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar  as  “ Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk”  and  the  “ Summa”  of  St.  Thomas. 


In  his  “History  of  Our  Own  Times”  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  M.P., 
gives  the  following  estimate  of  Mr.  William  E.  H.  Lecky  as  a his- 
torian 

Mr.  Lecky  has  probably  more  of  the  philosophic  mind  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  treated  history  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  the  philosophical  spirit.  He  has  taken  a 
wide  and  liberal  survey  of  the  progress  of  thought  and  of 
morals  as  a whole,  and  then  has  brought  the  knowledge  and 
observation  thus  acquired  to  the  practical  purpose  of  illus- 
trating certain  passages  of  history  and  periods  of  human  de- 
velopment. His  “ History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  is  not  more  remarkable  thus  far  for  the  closeness 
1 and  fulness  of  its  details  than  for  its  breadth  of  view  and  its 


calmness  of  judgment.  Mr.  Lecky  is  always  the  historian 
and  never  the  partisan.  His  works  grow  on  the  reader.  They 
do  not  turn  upon  him  all  at  once  a sudden  glare  like  the  flash 
: of  a revolving  light,  but  they  fill  the  mind  gradually  with  a 
sense  of  their  justice,  their  philosophic  thought,  and  the  clear 
calmness  of  their  historical  observation. 


No  people  will  look  forward  to  posterity  who  do  not  often 
look  backward  to  their  ancestors. — Edmund  Burlce. 


I&t&2  as  a f Moran. 


BY  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY,  M.P, 
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JwMtaifo  m t|e  dalUes. 


BY  WILLIAM  0*BRIEN,  M»P. 

In  December,  1877,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  acting  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal , visited  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Buckley  in  Tipperary.  The  holdings  inspected  by  Mr. 
O’Brien  lay  on  the  bleak  and  barren  slopes  of  the  Galtee  mountains, 
and,  as  he  confessed  in  his  letters  to  the  Freeman , it  was  a perfect 
marvel  to  him  how  the  unfortunate  tenants  managed  to  force  any  sus- 
tenance from  the  wretched  soil  at  all.  The  agent  of  the  Buckley  estate 
at  the  time  of  this  visit  was  a Mr.  Patten  Smith  Bridge,  a gentleman 
who  had  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  harshness  with  which 
he  treated  the  tenants  who  were,  to  their  sorrow,  under  his  sway.  The 
first  of  the  series  of  five  letters  written  by  Mr.  O’Brien  was  sent  from 
Mitchelstown  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1877,  and  from  it  we  take  the 
following  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  holdings  he  met  with  on  the 
estate 

The  townland  of  Skeheenarinka  extends  from  the  little 
village  cross  of  that  name  over  the  crest  of  a bare  hump  of 
mountain,  rising  to  a height  t'hat  must  be  quite  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  considering  that  Galteemore,  which 
rises  just  behind,  and  does  not  greatly  overtop  it,  is  3,012 
feet.  Neither  of  the  peaks  looks  nearly  so  high  from  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  village.  On  the  Southern  slope,  where 
the  sun  most  rests,  the  face  of  the  hill  is  scored  with  great 
stone  fences,  marking  out,  terrace  above  terrace,  the  patches 
of  reclaimed  land,  until  they  merge  in  an  untamable  belt  of 
heather,  not  a stone’s  throw  from  the  top.  I saw  it  on  Sun- 
day at  its  best,  when  scarcely  a breeze  stirred  below  and  it 
was  lighted  by  a sun  of  very  unusual  brilliancy  for  the  Winter  j 
solstice ; when,  too,  the  houses  and  the  people  were  in  their 
Sunday  trim  and  the  cattle  basking  in  unwonted  warmth,  j 
My  visit  was  made,  I need  scarcely  say,  without  the  smallest  j 
previous  notice.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  also,  that  l 
even  if  a perfect  stranger  could  have  threaded  his  way  alone  » 
no.  v.  VOL.  iv.  9 
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through  a maze  of  mountain  borheens  he  could  not  have 
penetrated  for  a moment  the  suspicious  reticence  natural 
to  people  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  calamity,  without  the 
passport  of  a familiar  face.  I was  happy  enough  in  this  re- 
pect  to  have  obtained  the  guidance  of  the  Very  Rev.  Di\ 
JDelany,  P.  P.  of  Ballyporeen.  His  wide  parish  embraces  most 
of  the  Buckley  estates,  and  his  great  heart  all  their  misery. 
Many  a time  during  the  day,  as  he  struck  a faint  track  across 
some  remote  glen  or  greeted  some  astonished  mountaineer 
with  a reminder  that  he  had  not  been  to  Mass  that  day,  his 
cheery  smile,  his  gentle  reproof,  his  word  of  comfort,  his 
complete  knowledge  of  everybody’s  little  troubles,  and  the 
whole-souled  confidence  with  which  his  interest  was  repaid, 
j recalled  the  best  that  I had  ever  heard  or  read  of  the  rela- 
| tions  of  an  Irish  priest  with  his  people.  The  dogs  in  the  re- 
mote highland  cabins  knew7  him  while  they  barked  at  me. 

Will  I tell  him,  Docthor  V asked  one  old  fellow  whom  I 
was  questioning  about  his  relations  with  Mr.  Bridge.  And 
when  the  approval  was  smilingly  given  he  who  had  been 
taciturn  as  Jules  Verne’s  Phileas  Fogg  grew  as  voluble  as 
the  small  dressmaker  in  “ Little  Dorrit.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  w here  the  path  begins  to  be 
steep,  we  entered  a thatched  cabin  by  the  roadside,  in  front 
of  which,  as  is  usual  with  cottiers  of  the  more  wretched  class, 
a foul  pit  of  liquid  manure  was  smoking.  A man  with  his 
head  s bet ween  his  hands  was  bent  over  the  fire,  and  a few 
■ children  stuck  in  the  chimney-corner.  The  man  started  to 
his  feet  with  a guilty  look  as  the  priest  entered ; he  was  tall 
! and  strong-limbed,  but  had  a cowed  and  haggard  face.  “ You 
! weren’t  at  Mass  this  morning,  Mick.”  The  man  turned  up 
his  shoes,  which  had  not  indeed  troubled  shoemaker  nor  shoe- 
black for  many  a day ; he  had  no  coat,  a flannel  waistcoat, 
and  a brown  jerry  hat,  and  his  shirt  was  not  clean,  though  it 
was  Sunday.  Let  me  say  here  that  in  at  least  half-a-dozen 
other  instances  during  the  day  we  came  across  similar  truants 
with  similar  excuses ; and  I do  not  think  it  was  home  at- 
‘ tractions  that  kept  those  men  in  their  noisome  dens,  poring 
i over  the  fire  w7hile  the  sun  was  shining  and  their  neighbours 
going  to  Mass.  This  was  Michael  Dwyer;  and  he  had  one  of 
the  processes  of  ejectment  behind  the  dresser.  iC  It  is  the 
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j only  Christmas  box  we  got  yet,  God  help  us,J<  said  an  old 
I man  later  in  the  day,  who  had  been  similarly  served.  A pot 
j was  boiling  on  the  fire.  It  contained  potatoes,  the  Sunday 
: dinner  of  the  family — ten  of  them  all  told.  I took  up  some  ; 

! of  the  potatoes  lying  in  a heap  in  the  corner ; they  were  j 

j many  of  them  rotten,  all  of  them  wet  and  miserably  small. 

| Several  of  them  I could  [bruise  into  a pulp  between  my  fin-  j 
j gers.  And  these  were  grown  on  the  lowlands,  in  a field  that  ! 

| looked  as  rich  as  the  best  of  its  neighbours.  Potatoes  have  • 

j been  bad  everywhere  this  year ; but  these  are  not  like  any 
j other  potatoes  I ever  saw,  except  those  picked  out  as  refuse  j 
for  the  pigs  in  more  favoured  spots.  I have  not  yet  seen  in  j 
Skeeheenarinka  a single  potato  as  large  as  an  orange.  The  i 
cabin  forms  but  one  chamber  in  which  the  whole  family  of  ten 
are  somehow  accommodated  by  night.  There  are  two  bed-  j 
steads  3 what  the  other  arrangements  are  I dare  not  guess.  j 


coTrtte  to  Il-eath, 


JB  Y J.  t.  O’DONNELL. 

“ A scouting  party  of  our  gallant  Italians,  advancing  nearer  the  Pole’s 
fastness,  brought  back  an  Irish  Zouave.  He  was  wounded  in  nine 
places.  He  had  six  bullet  penetrations  in  his  chest,  and  three  or  four  (it 
was  hard  to  distinguish)  lance-thrusts  in  his  back.  He  dijed  in  great 
agony,  incessantly  calling  for  water ; but  no  murmur  of  complaint 
escaped  his  lips.  He  was  the  apotheosis  of  a soldier.”—  London  Paper , 
1870. 

Be  it  where  it  may  be,  on  beleagured  land  or  sea, 

To  the  last,  the  red  last,  lives  our  Irish  chivalry* 

The  Wild  Geese  fly  away  ; there  is  turbulence  in  France, 

For  Louis  quakes  and  prays,  and  his  enemies  advance. 

But  they  scatter  them  as  spray  round  the  wave-dividing  cliff ; 
On  fields  they  strew  the  bones  of  invaders  stark  and  stiff. 
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And  Paris  leaps  in  praise,  her  gold  trumpet  at  her  lips, 

For  the  glory  of  the  Irish  and  the  shame  of  hosts  and  ships. 

Forgotten  was  that  triumph,  but  it  livea,  it  lives  again, 

In  the  splendour  of  our  brotherhood-companionship  of  pain. 

And  though  no  more  (on  treachery  may  light  the  blight 
accurst), 

The  ensigns  of  the  Irish  through  the  Gallic  vanguard  burst, 

In  other  fields,  not  all  remote,  their  emerald  standard  shone, 

| When  down  went  the  Imperial  flag,  and  France  stood  all  alone. 

Like  the  tigress  of  the  Deluge  as  she  heard  the  waters  oeeth, 
And  leaped  unto  the  highest  peak,  her  cub  between  her  teeth, 

So  stood  Red  France,  so  stands  Red  France,  her  head  bared  to 
the  sleet, 

With  Paris  girdled  to  her  heart,  and  freedom  at  her  feat. 

0 banner  of  the  race  that  lives,  predestined  to  endure  1 
0 oriflainme  of  people  tried  and  whom  the  fire  keeps  pure  1 

Unro’l  thy  folds  majestical,  for  underneath  thee  lies, 

His  lips  to  sunset  open,  and  his  eyes  shut  to  the  skies. 

As  true  a soldier,  true  a heart,  as  ever,  ever  met 

The  battries’  crash,  the  rifles’  hail,  the  storm  of  bayonet. 

Heavy  his  heart,  this  hour  perhaps,  divorced  from  friends  and 
home  ; 

Behind  him  rise,  in  middle  air,  the  panting  roofs  of  Rome. 

Behind  him  sits  the  Pontiff  chief,  crowned  with  a triple  crown — 
The  sign  that  sees  the  empires  and  the  dynasties  go  down  ; 

As  complications  come  to  naught,  conspiracies  fall  dead 
Beneath  the  everlasting  march  of  Time’s  avenging  tread. 

He  knows  his  mission,  and  he  dies,  sublimed  by  hope  and  faith. 
This  the  gold  gate  whose  avenue  o’erbridges  years  and  death. 

0 glorious  death,  to  die  for  this ! to  gather  into  rest 
W ith  lances  splintered  in  the  back  and  bullets  in  the  breast  l 

Torn  by  the  storm  of  circumstance,  struck  down  in  war’s  eclipse, 
With  u Jesu  Maria”  in  his  heart,  and  Ireland  on  his  lips. 
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Iwreatos  the  f flung  |relauto. 


PROM  “YOUNG  IRELAND,”  BY  SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY, 

We  have  seen  the  young  men  at  work  in  the  council  room, 
on  the  platform,  ancl  in  the  newspaper  office ; the  reader  will 
scarcely  realise  how  gay  and  exuberant  was  the  Irish  nature 
that  covered  so  much  earnestness  and  assiduity  without  fol- 
lowing them  for  a moment  into  their  ordinary  recreations. 

Once  a week,  on  Saturday  evening,  we  still  met  at  each 
other’s  houses  in  succession.  Tea  and  serious  debate  occu- 
pied the  time  till  ten  o’clock,  then  a light  supper,  pleasant 
talk,  fun,  and  song  till  midnight.  It  was  here  the  literary 
and  political  projects  of  the  party  were  discussed,  and  the 
books  and  articles  to  be  written,  the  plans  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  places  to  be  visited,  determined.  A cordial  friend- 
ship warmed  and  harmonised  these  pleasant  meetings.  Since 
that  time  I have  lived  in  friendly  social  relations  with  sev- 
eral communities  successively,  but  I have  never  seen  any- 
where such  unaffected  good  fellowship  and  brotherly  sym- 
pathy as  existed  among  these  young  men.  They  escaped,  I 
think,  the  chief  danger  of  such  reunions  ; they  were  far  from 
being  a mutual  admiration  society.  Whoever  laid  himself 
fairly  open  to  criticism  during  the  week  might  confidently 
expect  to  be  chaffed  without  mercy  on  Saturday  night. 

Some  of  the  bon  mots  of  that  period  will  bear  repeat- 
ing, though  it  is  generally  a dreary  task  to  pin  down  on 
paper  those  butterflies  of  the  hour.  McCarthy  wrote  origin 
ally  under  the  signature  of  “ Desmond,”  which  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  M'Carthys.  There  is  a story  in  mediseval  history 
(of  which  Maclise  has  made  a striking  picture),  that  when  an 
Earl  of  Desmond  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  his  heredi- 
tary enemies  (the  Butlers  of  Ormond)  his  captors,  as  they 
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carried  him  on  their  shoulders  from  the  battlefield,  demanded 
triumphantly,  “ Where’s  Desmond  now  V and  the  stout  old 
earl  replied  that  he  was  where  a Desmond  ought  to  be — on 
the  neck  of  the  Butler.  After  a social  Saturday  night  at 
Major  Bryan’s,  of  Rabeny,  the  party  returning  to  town 
missed  M‘Carthy,  who  had  agreed  to  remain  a few  days  with 
his  host.  “ Where  is  Desmond  T was  demanded  on  all 
hands.  “ Don’t  expect  him  to-night,”  said  Williams;  “ I saw 
him  as  we  left  Raheny  where  a Desmond  ought  to  be — on 
the  neck  of  the  Butler !”  It  was  a constant  formula  of 
O’Connell’s,  exhorting  the  people  to  pay  the  Repeal  Rent, 
that  it  amounted  only  to  a shilling  a year,  a penny  a month, 
a farthing  a week,  and  four  weeks  thrown  in  for  nothing. 
After  Clontarf,  when  it  became  a point  of  honour  with  the 
old  agitators  to  repudiate  all  reference  to  arms  or  resistance, 
Barry  wrote  an  historical  song,  the  burthen  of  which  was 
“ Charge  for  Erin  and  her  flag  of  green,” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  charging  for  Erin  ]”  one  of  the  old 
school  demanded.  “ Is  that  what  you  call  peaceful  and  legal 
agitation  V*  “ Certainly,”  replied  Barry.  “ I mean  6 charg- 
ing’ a shilling  a year,  a penny  a month,  a farthing  a week, 
and  four  weeks  thrown  in  for  nothing.”  On  some  occasion 
MacNevin  was  recounting  the  friendly  efforts  he  had  made 
to  induce  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a Connaught  squire,  to  become 
a Repealer,  and  ending  by  declaring  that  he  despaired  of  him, 

and  told  him  that  he  might  go  to  the  d . “ Did  he  go  T 

I demanded.  “ Well,  yes,”  rejoined  MacNevin,  “ he  has  gone 
the  first  stage ; he  has  joined  the  Stephen’s-green  Club.”* 
Mr.  J.  J.  M‘Carthy,  the  ecclesiastical  architect,  was  a Young 
Irelander  in  those  days,  and  his  associates,  to  discriminate  , 
him  from  D.  F.  M‘Carthy,  sometimes  called  him  Jem.  “ Are  ! 
you  a relative  of  Jem  McCarthy’s]”  a visitor  demanded  of 
the  latter.  “ Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  poet,  “ Jem  and  It  are 
twins.” 

Smith  O’Brien’s  formal  manners  and  English  accent  long 
proved  non-conductors  between  him  and  some  of  the  younger  i 
men.  “ What  do  you  think  of  Smith  O’Brien  1”  I asked  one  j 

* The  Stephen’s-green  Club  is  the  Whig  Club  of  Dublin, 
t Gemini. 
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of  them  shortly  after  he  became  a Repealer.  “ Well/1  he 
replied,  “ I think  the  amalgam  is  unskilfully  made ; there 
is  too  much  of  the  Smith  and  too  little  of  the  O'Brien.” 
Frank  Dwyer,  son  to  the  secretary  of  the  famous  Catholic 
! Association,  was  an  official  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  used  to 
compare  his  small  income  piteously  with  the  liberal  provi- 
sions made  for  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ray.  He  got  some  con- 
cession on  this  complaint,  but  renewed  his  claims.  “ Will 
nothing  satisfy  the  fellow  V9  said  Doheny ; “ what  does  he 
want  now  V9  In  reply,  Lane  hummed  a couplet  from  Moore's 
Melodies : — 

“ He  longs  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  Ray’s, 

And  thinks  ’twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest/1 

While  Mr.  Butt  was  still  leader  of  the  old  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy party  in  Dublin  someone  was  lamenting  the  infatua- 
tion of  citizens  who  abandoned  the  plain  interest  of  the 
country  at  his  bidding.  One  of  our  visitors,  now  a London 
journalist,  suggested  that  it  was  the  case  of  Othello, 

“ Who  loved  (not  wisely)  Butt  too  weD.’* 

Carleton,  who  never  made  puns,  let  fall  occasionally  a say-  1 
ing  which  exploded  like  a bomb  charged  with  laughing  gas. 
An  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Nation , who  had  failed  to 
secure  domestic  peace  in  his  household,  wrote  a contempt- 
uous letter  against  theories  then  beginning  to  be  debated 
as  to  the  rights  of  women.  “ I think,”  says  Carleton,  “ he  is 
not  past  conversion ; he  would  come  round,  I fancy,  if  some- 
one offered  his  wife — a foreign  appointment.”  Mr.  James 
Duffy,  whose  liberality  contributed  largely  to  create  a na- 
tional literature  in  Ireland,  sometimes  held  his  hand  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  judiciously.  When  he  issued  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  Valentine  M‘Clutchy,  Carleton  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  duly  advertised  or  distributed  for  re- 
view, and  remonstrated  without  result.  I walked  into  Duffy's 
back  shop  one  day  about  the  time  the  second  number  ap- 
peared, and  found  the  publisher  and  the  author  in  high  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  Carleton  on  seeing  me  took  up  a 
copy,  and,  looking  at  me  with  a face  mantling  with  sup- 
pressed fun,  muttered  in  a low  stage  whisper,  “This,  my 
friend,  is  an  illustrated  edition  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy  that’s 
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coming  out  just  now  ; but  don’t  mention  it  to  anyone — James 
Duffy  does  not  wish  it  to  be  known.” 

One  evening,  when  my  house  at  Rath  mines  was  the  place 
of  meeting,  Barry,  in  passing  the  canal  at  Portobello-bridge, 
slid  accidentally  into  the  water,  and  was  drawn  out  with 
some  difficulty  by  Lane.  He  returned  to  his  residence  to 
change  his  dress,  and  Lane  reported  the  catastrophe  to  hi3 
friends.  It  was  thought  proper  to  assume  that  he  was 
actually  drowned,  and  his  epitaph,  his  last  will  and  testament, 
and  an  account  of ' his  premature  death  were  improvised  in 
various  metres  by  his  comrades.  Unfortunately  the  squibs 
have  perished,  and  I can  only  recal  a couplet  from  the  mock 
heroic  ballad  on  his  death,  on  account  of  an  allusion  to  a 
practice  jocosely  imputed  to  him,  probably  without  any  foun- 
dation : — 

“ Pale,  pale  were  his  bonny  cheeks  and  clammy  as  the  clay  ; 

Pale,  pale  were  his  whiskers  twain — the  dye  was  washed 

In  later  years,  when  Mr.  Barry  renounced  his  early 
opinions,  an  indignant  friend  assured  Denny  Lane  that  all 
the  good  works  of  his  life  were  counterbalanced  by  the  sin  of 
having  saved  a man  from  being  drowned  who  proved  in  the 
end  not  worthy  to  be  hanged  ! The  weekly  supper  never 
got  any  regular  name  fixed  on  it,  though  *uch  an  arrange- 
ment would  obviously  have  been  convenient.  John  Pigot 
tried  hard,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  Clan-na-Gael.  At  a much 
later  period,  when  privacy  was  accessary,  someone  suggested 
the  happy  equivoque  of  the  Invisible  Greens. 


Confiscations  of  Ireland. — Lord  Clare,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Union,  gave  the  following  account  of  them  Forfeited 
up  to  the  close  of  James  the  First’s  reign,  2,836,837  acres  ; 
from  thence  to  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign, 
7,800,000;  forfeited  at  the  Revolution,  1,060,792— showing 
that  the  whole  of  the  island  had  been  confiscated,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  confiscated  two  or.  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  a century. 
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3-  Wot  gag. 


BY  ATTIE  O'BRIEN. 

Oh  ! would  I heard  the  patter 
Of  the  raindrops  on  the  trees, 

And  saw  the  hot  dust  scatter 
In  a breeze. 

Earth  palpitates,  half  sleeping 
In  the  ardent  sun’s  embrace  ; 

A drowsy  look  is  creeping 
O’er  her  face. 

No  tiny  leaflets  quiver, 

Scarcely  breathes  the  swooning  rose ; 

The  lazy,  lukewarm  river 
Hardly  flows. 

The  outstretched  pussy  watches 
On  the  window  where  she  lies, 

Too  languid  now  for  snatches 
At  the  flies. 

My  panting  dogs  assemble 
In  the  corners  of  the  hall ; 

There  tails  but  feebly  tremble 
At  my  call. 

The  cows  in  yonder  meadow 
Are  too  indolent  to  low ; 

The  sycamores  a shadow 
Scarce  can  throw. 

Now  and  then  a birdie  waking 
Trills  out  a liquid  note  ; 

The  second  dies  unshaken 
In  its  throat. 
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The  busy  bees  are  humming 
O'er  a luscious  flower-bed  ; 

With  louder  buzz  they’re  coming 
Round  my  head. 

’Neath  the  blind  the  sun  is  throwing 
Golden  lines  upon  the  floor  ; 

The  beams  are  coming,  goiDg 
At  the  door. 

I hear  the  old  clock  ticking 
As  the  sultry  moments  pass  ; 

And  a small  grasshopper  clicking 
In  the  grass. 

I hear  the  children  playing 
In  the  meadow,  gay  and  lithe, 

And  the  full  and  measured  swaying 
Of  the  scythe. 

I hear  the  kettle  singing 
Low  its  cosy  little  song  ; 

And  the  smithy’s  anvil  ringing 
Clear  and  strong. 

I hear  the  turkeys  calling. 

And  complaining  sleepily ; 

I feel  my  lashes  falling — 

Lo ! I see 

Mowers,  kettles,  turkey  faces 
In  fantastic  measures  meet, 

And  fair  visions  of  green  places 
Without  heat. 

But  I awaken  starting 
At  the  flapping  of  the  blind  ; 

Oh  ! thank  God,  the  sun’s  departing — 
Here’s  the  wind ! 


Francis  the  First  of  Germany,  writing  of  Irish  affairs, 
said  : — “ The  more  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of  Austria  the 
better.  An  Irish  coward  is  an  uncommon  character,  and 
that  which  the  natives  of  Ireland  like  from  principle  they 
generally  perform  through  a desire  for  glory.” 
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Ik  of  ItoJMty. 


BY  P,  J.  NEILAN, 

In  January,  1885,  the  Nation  began  a series  of  articles  on  “Notable 
Irish  Writers,”  From  the  tenth  paper  of  the  series,  which  dealt  with 
the  character  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  writings,  we  take  the  following 
passages : — 

j;  The  surest  proof  of  Goldsmith’s  greatness  as  a writer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  universality  of  the  feelings  affected  and 
tastes  satisfied  by  his  works.  The  productions  of  others 
have  found  their  schools  and  sects  of  admirers  among  a party 
or  a class,  and  are  read  only  by  persons  of  one  sex,  or  creed, 
or  country.  But  Goldsmith’s  works  appeal  to  something 
j permanent  and  essential  in  the  human  heart  that  at  all 
j times  and  under  every  circumstance  finds  comfort,  and  balm, 
and  ease  from  sorrow,  in  his  soothing  words.  The  poet, 

| statesman,  and  philosopher  read  them  with  a pleasure  sur- 
passed only  by  that  which  they  give  to  the  poor  and  ig- 
! norant.  They  are  the  delight  of  youth,  the  guide  of  mature 
years,  the  comfort  of  old  age.  His  poetry  with  its  soft  har- 
monious rhythm  falls  upon  our  ears  like  soft  music.  The 
j smooth  sweetness  of  his  prose  flows  along  calmly  and  with- 
j out  a ripple,  like  the  stream  of  a great  river, 

Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull* 

Strong  without  rage,  without  c'erflowing  full. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  all  Goldsmith’s  works  is 
the  absence  of  everything  physically  stupendous  or  morally  | 
j horrible.  There  are  no  blood-curdling  incidents ; no  de-  j 
scriptions  of  awfully  sublime  scenery.  In  the  poetry  the  eye 
ranges  over  a scene  with  but  slight  elevations.  In  the  moral 
parts  wre  have  no  representations  of  fierce  or  towering  pas- 
i sions.  His  readers  are  never  awed  into  terror  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes  described,  or  horrified  by^the  sublime  pas- 
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sions  brought  into  action  in  the  incidents  related.  In  this 
absence  of  elevation  might  be  found  part  of  the  secret  of 
Goldsmith's  wide  popularity.  The  life  of  man  is  made  up  of 
trifles.  Most  men  are  incapable  of  entertaining  strong  pas- 
sions. No  man  is  constantly  or  frequently  under  their  in- 
fluence. The  effect  produced  by  magnificent  scenery  is 
1 occasional  and  transient.  But  of  the  minor  pleasures  or 
pains  of  life  we  have  constantly  experience,  and  our  senses 
| are  not  dulled  or  crushed  by  their  weight  or  force. 

“ The  Traveller"  is  a meditation  on  the  conditions  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  The  poet  sees  the  several 
kingdoms  stretching  out  at  his  feet.  Every  one  of  them  has 
its  peculiar  advantages  and  drawbacks,  and  the  conclusion 
which  the  poet  draws  from  his  survey  is  that  happiness  is  j 
not  the  inhabitant  of  any  particular  country,  but  must  be  i 
found  in  the  state  of  a man’s  own  mind  : — 

“ Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mindj; 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine  ; 

Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast  where’er  we  roam, 

Bis  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home.” 

In  this  poem  we  find  the  idea  on  which  he  afterwards  founded 
: “ The  Deserted  Village." 

**  Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure’s  lordly  call 
The  silent,  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  Western  main  ?” 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  musical ; and  the  language, 
though  simple  and  unadorned,  is  beautiful  and  impressive. 
From  this,  as  from  nearly  all  Goldsmith’s  poetry,  there  is  a 
I complete  absence  of  action  and  motion  and  progress.  The 
traveller  from  where  he  sits  surveys  the  countries  as  they 
exist  at  that  particular  moment. 

“ The  Deserted  Village"  is  more  popular  than  “ The  Tra- 
j veller.’’  In  the  latter  the  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
| country  is  a typical  generalisation  ; in  the  former  our  syin- 
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pathies  are  more  intimately  engaged  by  the  individuality  of 
the  persons  introduced.  The  preacher,  the  schoolmaster, 
the  aged  beggar,  the  ruined  spendthrift,  the  broken  soldier, 
are  not  mere  types.  They  are  sensitive  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  who  lived  and  breathed.  Man  is  a selfish  animal  that 
cannot  feel  for  any  sufferings  or  sympathise  with  happiness 
except  what  he  can  conceive  himself  enduring.  Hence  it  is 
that  when  we  hear  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  being 
so-and-so  we  do  not  share  their  sensations  to  the  same  degree 
as  if  one  individual's  sufferings  were  described.  No  man 
ever  shed  a sincere  tear  for  the  sufferings  of  a multitude 
until  he  had  first  formed  a strong  conception  of  those  of  an 
individual.  In  the  case  of  a person  our  imagination  places 
us  in  the  position  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  fellow-feeling  makes 
us  wondrous  sympathetic. 

“ The  Traveller”  is  also  more  speculative  and  diffused.  In 
it  the  mind  wanders  from  country  to  country,  and  is  occu- 
pied with  philosophical  reflections.  What  the  observer  sees 
gives  food  not  for  laughter  or  for  tears  but  for  thought. 
When  in  France  the  poet  sees  the  people  enjoying  them- 
selves the  thought  that  arises  is  that,  though  a pleasant  race, 
their  gay  qualities  are  mixed  with  love  of  ostentation,  and 
! vanity,  and  pride  ; but  the  sports  at  Auburn  provoke  laugh- 
ter and  tears  as  the  poet  recals  the  charming  memory,  and 
suddenly  remembers  that  these  pleasant  pastimes  are  fled  to 
be  seen  no  more. 

Some  English  writers,  notably  Macaulay,  have  endeavoured 
to  claim  as  English  the  happiness  described  as  existing  in 
Auburn,  while  they  allow  the  misery  and  desolation  to  be 
Irish.  “ By  joining  the  two,”  says  Macaulay,  “ he  has  pro- 
duced semething  which  never  can  or  never  will  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world.”  The  only  thing  satisfactorily 
proved  by  this  criticism  is  that  the  critic  himself  was  imbued 
| with  the  conviction,  so  peculiarly  English,  that  happiness 
j and  wealth  are  inseparable.  “ Such  a rural  paradise,  such  a 
| scene  of  plenty,  content,  and  tranquillity  as  Auburn,  was 
never  seen  in  Ireland.”  The  man  who  could  write  in  this 
[ style  was  simply  incapable  of  understanding  the  poem. 
From  beginning  to  end  Goldsmith's  object  was  to  show  that 
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poverty  and  happiness  are  compatible.  The  pleasures  he 
describes  are  the  poor  man’s. 

“ Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s  decay, 

’Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a splendid  and  a happy  land.” 

It  was  to  “ the  poor  man’s  heart”  the  village  inn  “ imparted 
an  hour’s  importance.”  The  pleasures  of  the  humble  vil- 
lagers were  those  which  the  wealthy  would  despise. 

“ Yes  ! let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art.”  , 

i The  plenty  and  the  happiness  of  Auburn  were  humble,  but  j 
f not  the  less  delicious  on  that  account.  Through  all  Gold-  j 
smith’s  writings  the  idea  can  be  traced  that  poverty  and  hap-  ; 
il  piness  can  coexist.  In  “ The  Traveller,”  after  describing  the 
I country 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 

And  force  a churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread/’ 

I he  goes  on  to  say : — 

“Yet  still  even  here  content  can  spread  a charm, 

Redress  the  clime  and  all  its  rage  disarm  ; 

Though  poor  the  peasant’s  hut,  his  feast  though  small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all.” 

Though  his  shed  is  humble  and  his  meal  consists  chiefly  of 
I vegetables, 

“ Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a shed, 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire  and  round  surveys 
His  children’s  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze.” 

The  heading  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  “ The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
j field”  is  “ A proof  that  even  the  humblest  fortune  may  grant 
happiness,  which  depends  not  on  circumstances  but  con- 
stitution.” And  when  the  vicar  and  his  family  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  outhouse,  “ with  its  bed  of  straw  and  un- 
sheltering roof,  its  mouldering  walls  and  humid  floor,  we 
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are  told  that  there  “the  tale  went  round  and  the  song  was 
demanded,  and  cheerfulness  condescended  to  hover 
round  our  little  habitation.”  These  are  but  a few  in- 
stances from  the  many  which  we  might  quote  to  show 
that  happiness  and  wealth  wrere  not  inseparably  associated 
in  Goldsmith’s  mind.  Indeed,  the  great  lesson  he  sought 
to  enforce  in  all  his  writings  was  that  pleasure  is  to  be 
found  in  a low  rather  than  in  a high  condition.  Macaulay’s 
assumption,  therefore,  that  because  the  inhabitants  of  an 
Irish  village  were  not  likely  to  have  been  rich  they  must 
consequently  have  been  miserable,  is  quite  groundless  ac- 
cording to  Goldsmith’s  views.  If  we  were  to  admit,  which 
we  by  no  means  do,  that  the  resemblance  traced  between  the 
scenery  of  Auburn  and  Lissoy  was  fanciful,  that  the  haw- 
thorn was  imaginary,  that  the  hill  and  the  church  did  not 
come  in  exactly  as  described,  and  that  the  twelve  good  rules 
and  royal  game  of  goose  were  subsequently  arranged  to  pro- 
mote the  resemblance,  Goldsmith’s  life  and  the  tenor  of  his 
works  would  leave  us  in  little  doubt  that  the  spot  he  so  lov- 
ingly described,  the  characters  he  so  exquisitely  drew,  and 
the  pastimes  he  recounts  with  such  hearty  sympathy,  were 
the  scenes,  friends,  and  sport  of  his  early  youth.  To  these 
he  tells  us  in  one  passage  that  his  untravelled  heart  fondly 
turned ; and  in  another  that  in  all  his  griefs  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  one  abiding  hope,  to  spend  his  declining  years 
among  these  beloved  objects 

**  And,  as  a hare  whom  horns  and  hounds  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 

1 still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.” 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  writings  intended  for  publication 
he  gave  utterance  to  this  cherished  sentiment.  In  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  we  find  him  express- 
ing this  unaccountable  affection — this  maladie  du  pays,  as 
he  calls  it — for  the  old  spot  and  its  belongings.  “ If  I go 
to  the  opera,”  he  says  in  a letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
“ where  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody, 
I sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside  and  Johnny  Armstrong’s 
‘ Last  Good-Night’  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I climb  Hamp- 
stead-hill,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a more  magni- 
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ficient  prospect,  I confess  it  fine ; but  then  I had  rather  be 
placed  on  the  little  mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take 
in,  to  me,  the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature.”  The  only 
thing  proved  to  us  by  Macaulay’s  criticisms  is  his  own  con- 
stitutional unfitness  for  the  task  which  he  undertook  ; for  it 
shows  that  in  deeming  pleasure  and  wealth  inseparable 
Macaulay  was  a typical  Englishman  ; while  Goldsmith  was, 
in  his  failings  and  virtues,  a typical  Irishman,  than  which 
no  two  characters  could  be  more  antagonistic. 

But  although  Lissoy  wTas  undoubtedly  the  Auburn  of  the 
poet,  it  was  not  the  village  as  it  would  have  been  described 
by  any  person  looking  at  it  while  writing.  At  it  existed  in 
Goldsmith’s  memory,  it  was  surrounded  with  that  enchant- 
ment which  distance  lends.  He  had  suffered  much  since  he 
left  these  dear  scenes,  and  the  altered  aspect  which  life  pre- 
sented to  him  was  due  rather  to  changes  in  himself  than  to 
the  difference  of  locality.  It  is  a common  experience  with 
men  who  have  remained  away  from  boyhood’s  home  for  years 
to  expect  on  their  return  to  find  amid  the  old  haunts  the 
same  keen  zest  and  enjoyment  as  they  experienced  there  in 
their  early  years.  But  such  hopes  are  ever  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. 

“ No  art  in  crowded  town  or  desert  plain 

Can  teach  the  crushed  and  bleeding  heart 
To  pipe  the  song  of  youth  again.” 

Goldsmith  was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  poor  ; and  his 
poetry  ever  glows  with  Catholic  love  and  charity.  His 
great  hero  is  a man  poor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but “ pass- 
ing rich”  amongst  the  other  persons  of  the  poem,  who  are  still 
poorer  ; for  he  had  forty  pounds  a year.  With  tender  soli- 
citude Goldsmith  describes  for  us  the  preacher’s  modest 
mansion,  the  circle  at  the  fireside,  the  little  school,  the  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  alehouse.  But  from  the  “ dome 
where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  train,”  and  where 

“ Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  oquare, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare.” 

he  turns  aside  to  weep  with  the  “ poor,  houseless,  shivering 
female”  who,  “her  friends,  her  virtue  fled,”  lies  “pinched 
with  cold”  and  “ shrinking”  near  her  betrayer’s  doer. 
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There  is  no  need  to  delay  longer  examining  the  beauties  of 
that  poetry  whose  charm  everyone  has  felt.  The  melodious 
metre,  the  rich  (though  not  florid)  language,  the  easy  transi- 
tions, the  appropriate  epithets,  the  phrases  that  have  become 
proverbial,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  immaculate  purity 
of  word  and  thought,  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  whole,  the 
nobility  of  the  design,  the  perfection  of  the  execution,  are 
the  features  of  Goldsmith’s  poetry  that  have  won  the  com- 
mendation of  the  world. 

In  Goldsmith’s  short  poems  there  is  a lightness,  grace,  and 
humour  which  we  miss  from  all  similar  productions  in  the 
English  language.  They  are  as  intangible  and  imponderous 
as  sunbeams,  and  defy  criticism. 


Jorge, 


* BY  T,  D.  SULLIVAN. 


I, 

Oh,  if  you’d  like  to  learn,  in  a cheap  and  cosy  school, 

The  ins  and  outs  of  politics,  of  home  and  foreign  rule, 

How  nations  should  be  governed,  and  how  empires  rise  and 
fall, 

Drop  into  Paddy  Gowan’s  forge,  and  there  you’ll  hear  it  all. 

Oh,  clink-clank,  clink-clank, 

Blow,  bellows,  blow, 

Till  the  fire  is  spurting  brightly 
And  the  iron  is  aglow, 

And  his  hammer  on  the  anvil 
Comes  ringing  fast  and  free, 

And  he  clinches  all  his  arguments 
With  one,  two,  three ! 
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ii. 

By  force  of  honest  intellect,  unhelped  by  bookish  skill, 

He  settles  social  questions  that  might  puzzle  Stuart  Mill, 

He  knows  how  taxes  should  be  raised,  and  how  they  should  be 
spent, 

And  how  poor  Ireland  has  been  robbed,  and  where  her  money 
went. 

Oh,  clink-clank,  clink-clank, 

Blow,  bellows,  blow, 

Till  the  fire  is  spurting  brightay 
And  the  iron  is  aglow, 

And  his  hammer  on  the  anvil 
Comes  ringing  fast  and  free, 

And  he  clinches  all  his  arguments 
With  one,  two,  three  ! 

hi. 

He  loves  the  Irish  members  who  are  fighting  for  thh  cause, 
Brave  Sexton,  and  O’Connor,  and  Healy  of  the  clause  ; 

But  when  they  were  in  petticoats  was  he  not  heard  to  say 
The  thing  to  do  in  Parliament  was  what  they  do  to-day  ? 

Oh,  clink-clank,  clink-clank, 

Blow,  bellows,  blow, 

Till  the  fire  is  spurting  brightly 
And  the  iron  is  aglow, 

And  his  hammer  on  the  anvil 
Comes  ringing  fast  and  free, 

And  he  clinches  all  his  arguments 
With  one,  two,  three  ! 

IV. 

Oh,  many  a boy  now  working  to  set  dear  Erin  free, 

In  Ireland,  and  in  England,  and  far  beyond  the  sea, 

First  learned  his  patriot  lessons,  and  felt  the  proud  desire 
Of  freedom  kindle  in  his  soul  by  Paddy’s  flashing  fire. 

Oh,  clink-clank,  clink-clank, 

Blow,  bellows,  blow, 

Till  the  fire  is  spurting  brightly 
And  the  iron  is  aglow, 

And  his  hammer  on  the  anvil 
Comes  ringing  fast  and  free, 

And  he  clinches  all  his  arguments 
With  one,  two,  three  ! 
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Long  life  to  Paddy  Gowan,  God  save  him  from  all  harm, 
God  keep  the  spirit  in  his  heart,  the  vigour  in  his  arm  ; 

God  bless  his  roadside  college,  for  our  schools,  alas  ! are  few, 
Where  Ireland’s  cause  has  teachers  so  noble  and  so  true  ! 


Oh,  clink-clank,  clink-clank, 
Blow,  bellows,  blow, 

Till  the  fire  is  spurting  brightly 
And  the  iron  is  aglow, 

And  his  hammer  on  the  anvil 
Comes  ringing  fast  and  free, 
And  he  clinches  all  his  arguments 
With  one,  two,  three ! 


, From  an  Address  delivered  in  the  People’s  Theatre,  Virginia  City,  on  , 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1866. 

I 

j On  this  day,  nearly  1,300  years  ago,  the  lurid  fire  of  the 
I Druid  began  to  pale,  and  the  Cross  appeared  in  the  kindly 
; Irish  sky.  The  celebration  we  Irishmen  make  to-day  is  the 
celebration  of  love,  of  pride,  of  sorrow.  Were  Ireland  an  ill- 
favoured  country — were  it  sterile,  bleak,  inhospitable — were 
there  no  scenes  there  to  delight  the  eye  and  captivate  the  , 
heart — were  there  no  sweet  valleys,  no  laughing  rivers,  none  j 
of  the  graces  and  grandeur  of  Nature  such  as  have  inspired  j 
the  Melodies  of  Moore  and  given  to  the  pencil  of  Maclise  j 
some  of  its  finest  themes ; had  the  country  no  picturesque 
history,  no  great  name  illuminating  her  annals,  no  halls  that 
had  echoed  to  a superior  eloquence,  no  fields  on  which  hero- 
ism had  fought  for  liberty — were  it  a desert  in  the  light  of  an 
unpropitious  sun,  and  a blank  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
— even  so,  as  the  place  of  our  birth— as  the  place  where  we 
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first  knew  a mother’s  smile  and  a father’s  blessing — we 
should  love  it,  be  jealous  of  it,  and  cling  to  it  all  the  more  de- 
votedly on  account  of  the  deprivations  with  which  it  had  been 
stricken.  But  our  love  for  Ireland  has  no  such  rigorous  con- 
ditions to  test  and  vindicate  it.  Heaven  has  been  most  boun- 
tiful to  that  land.  As  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  it  has 
all  the  rare  excellence  that  makes  it  a singularly  favoured 
i land.  Under  a Government  of  its  own  sons — partial  and 
generous  as  they  would  be  to  it — no  land  would  be  happier 
— no  land  be  more  profitable  to  its  people  : for  it  has  been^ 
endowed  with  all  advantages — serenity  of  climate  and  wealth 
] of  soil,  safe  and  spacious  harbours  indenting  the  whole  circle 
of  its  coast,  the  more  essential  minerals  and  superabundant 
water — all  which,  under  a genial  administration  and 
favouring  laws,  would  not  only  make  it  prosperous,  but  give 
it  greatness.  I have  spoken  of  the  means  which  Ireland 
I abundantly  possesses  to  be  a strong  and  prosperous  nation. 

! Her  intellectual  wealth  is  fully  commensurate  with  her 
physical.  The  fame  of  her  more  gifted  sons  revolves  with 
j the  planet,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  a j 
! recognition  which  is  co-extensive  with  civilisation.  Has  not 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  gone  round  the  world  ? Does  not 
Edmund  Burke  loom  up  in  political  history  with  a stature 
too  colossal  not  to  be  seen  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 
“Lalla  Rookh”  has  been  translated,  and  is  a volume  of  gold  in 
i the  land  of  the  Fire  Worshippers  themselves.  Sheridan  has 
j written  his  name  in  letters  of  inextinguishable  light  upon  the 
desecrated  temples  and  plundered  palaces.  Never  in  any 
country  was  there  so  superb  an  assembly  of  orators  and  wits, 

1 • statesmen,  and  gallant  gentlemen,  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
j was  in  the  few  years  of  independence.  There  was  Harry 
Flood,  of  whom  it  was  grandly  said  by  his  great  rival  that, 
i like  Hercules,  he  failed  with  the  distaff,  but  with  the  thun- 
derbolt he  had  the  arm  of  a J upiter.  There  was  Henry 
' Grattan,  of  whom  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  no  orator  of 
! any  age  was  his  equal,  and  who,  communicating  to  Ireland 
I the  pentecostal  fire  with  which  he  himself  was  inflamed,  be- 
I held  his  country,  to  use  his  own  magnificent  phrase,  rising 
| from  her  bed  in  the  ocean  and  getting  nearer  to  the  sun. 

| There  was  Curran — the  most  thorough  Irishmen  of  them  all 
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— the  exhaustless  wit,  the  dauntless  and  defiant  advocate, 
whose  marvellous  eloquence  threw  over  the  darkest  cause 
the  most  copious  streams  of  splendour  and  enchantment, 
and  who  was  as  true  to  Ireland  as  he  was  to  the  saddest 
client  who  sought  the  shelter  and  defence  of  his  blazing 
shield.  In  art  Maclise  has  won  an  Imperial  crown.  Davis 
said  of  him  that  his  pencil  was  as  true  as  a sunbeam, 
Barry  was  in  his  studio  what  Burke  was  in  the  Senate — a 
prodigy  of  genius.  In  his  vast  painting  of  the  Last  J udg- 
ment  he  has  <c  shaken  one  world  with  the  thunders  of 
another.,, 

But  it  is  said  that  the  educated  intelligence,  to  say  no-  j 
thing  of  the  property  of  Ireland,  has,  unless  in  some  eccen-  j 
trie  instances,  become  imperialised,  and  that  to  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  country  it  is  haughtily  hostile.  Here  an  t 
argument  is  advanced  against  Irish  independence.  With  ! 
me  that  argument  goes  for  nothing.  Shall  a nation  post- 
pone her  liberty  in  deference  to  an  erudite  slavery  ^ Is  the 
liberty  of  a nation  a usurpation  unless  the  menials  of  poli- 
tical life,  the  painted  butterflies  of  fashion,  varlets,  harle- 
quins, and  vassals,  concur  in  the  claim  h Give  me  the  peo- 
ple— the  democracy — the  men  who  till  the  fields,  the  men 
who  build  ships  and  cities,  the  men  who  subjugate  the 
wilderness,  train  and  rear  it  into  a noble  civilisation,  and, 
so  far,  consummate  the  Divine  purpose  of  creation.  From 
this  element  have  some  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  and 
potentates  of  the  world  sprung.  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  great  jurists  of  England,  the  great 
statesmen  of  America,  the  marshals  of  Napoleon,  were  from 
the  democracy.  Give  me  the  people,  the  democracy  of  Ire-  . 
land  ! Should  they  demand  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  I shall 
not  wait  on  any  lord  or  pedant,  nor  on  any  lord’s  or  pedant’s 
flunkey,  to  ratify  the  claim.  Give  me  the  peasantry — the 
reviled,  scorned,  ignored  peasantry  of  Ireland ! Their 
wretched  cabins  have  been  the  holy  shrines  in  which  the 
traditions  and  the  hopes  of  Ireland  have  been  treasured 
and  transmitted.  In  the  adverse  days — in  the  days  of  cow- 
ardice, debasement,  and  despair — the  spirit  of  Ireland  has 
lived  in  them  and  become  immortal.  In  the  fiercest  storms 
they  have  never  once  winced  or  wavered.  In  the  bloodiest 
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times  they  have  been  dauntless  and  heroic.  The  hills  of 
Wexford,  the  plains  of  Kildare,  the  mountain  passes  of  Wick- 
low— all  are  vital  with  their  desperate  courage  under  the 
shock  and  scourge  of  battle.  Never,  never  let  the  Irish 
heart  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing,  on  Irish  soil,  the  fatal  des- 
tiny of  centuries  reversed,  and  a restored  nation,  wisely  in- 
structed and  ennobled  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  planted 
there.  Think,  think,  what  this  hope  has  been  to  Ireland. 
It  has  been  the  light  of  her  darkness,  the  jewel  of  her  po- 
verty, the  music  of  her  tribulation,  the  bright  companion  of 
her  exiles.  It  has  been  the  main  nerve  of  her  industry 
abroad;  on  the  field  of  death  it  has  been  the  fire  of  her 
heart  and  the  magic  of  her  flag. 

Now  comes  the  question — is  this  festival  of  love,  of  pride, 
of  sorrow,  celebrated  here,  incompatible  with  Irish  loyalty 
in  America?  The  question — an  ignominious  one — would 
not  surely  emanate  from  me  were  it  not  that  there  are  some 
vicious  bigots — men  of  small  brains  and  smaller  hearts — 
men  of  more  gall  than  blood — who,  even  here,  assert  that 
love  for  Ireland,  devotion  to  her  cause,  active  sympathy  with 
the  protracted  contest  for  her  redemption,  involve  an  equi- 
vocal allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Out  upon  the  bastard 
Americanism  that  spews  this  imputation  on  the  gallant  race 
whose  blood,  shed  in  torrents  for  its  inviolability  and  its 
glory,  has  imparted  a brighter  crimson  to  the  Stripes,  and 
made  the  Stars  of  that  triumphant  flag  irradiate  with  a 
keener  radiance.  I appeal  not  to  the  burning  sands,  the 
cactus-circled  fortresses,  the  causeways,  the  volcanic  heights, 
the  gates  and  towers  of  Mexico.  Let  the  woods  and  swamps 
of  the  deadly  Chickahominy,  the  slopes  of  Malvern  Hill,  the 
waters  of  the  Antietam,  the  defiant  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg, the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness — a thousand  fields,  now 
billowed  with  Irish  graves,  declare  that  love  for  Ireland 
blends  in  ecstacy  with  loyalty  to  America,  and  that  America 
has  been  served  by  none  more  truly  than  by  those  who  car- 
ried in  their  impetuous  hearts  the  memories  and  hopes  of 
Ireland.  No  true  American  looks  otherwise  than  with  full 
trustfulness  and  the  heartiest  fellowship  upon  such  mani- 
festations of  Irish  heart,  Irish  piety,  and  Irish  remembrance 
of  the  Irish  birthplace  as  to-day  animate  this  city.  The 
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true  American  knows,  feels,  and  with  enthusiasm  declares, 
that  of  all  human  emotions,  of  all  human  passions,  there 
is  not  one  more  pure,  more  noble,  more  conducive  to  j 
good  and  great  and  glorious  deeds,  than  that  which  bears 
us  back  to  the  spot  that  was  the  cradle  of  our  childhood, 
the  playground  of  our  boyhood,  the  theatre  of  our  manhood.  ; 
Has  the  Holy  Book  a passage  more  deeply  touching  than  i 
that  which  pictures  to  us  the  daughters  of  a captive  race,  in  | 
their  desolation  of  soul,  weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  j 
when  they  remembered  their  lost  homes  and  the  vanished 
towers  of  Zion'?  Has  profane  verse  a line  more  exquisitely 
eloquent  than  that  which  tells  us  of  the  brave  young  Greek 
I — beautiful  and  radiant  as  his  native  land — bleeding  and 
dying  on  the  plains  of  Latium,  with  his  darkening  eyes  fixed 
on  Greece  1 Has  political  history  a grander  incident  than 
that  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  Dictator  of  India,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  ambitious  schemes — all  through  his  struggles,  his 
contests,  his  triumphs,  his  crimes,  and  splendours — ever  and 
always  cherishing  in  his  purer  heart  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
returning  to  his  ancestral  domain,  and  spending  there  in 
calmness  and  goodness  the  evening  of  his  stormy  life  1 Has 
our  own  bright  poet,  Moore,  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  melody 
and  fancy,  given  the  world  a scene  in  the  presence  of  which 
kindlier,  sweeter,  holier  sympathies  arise  than  that  which 
shows  the  captive  girls  of  the  East,  amid  all  the  luxuries  of 
their  perfumed  and  golden  bondage — amid  all  the  deadening  : 
enchantments  of  their  voluptuous  vassalage — winging  their  I 
way  back  in  tender  ‘thought  to  the  scene  of  their  free  and 
spotless  childhood.  It  is  the  American  who  has  no  heart — 
who  has  no  thought  beyond  putting  a dollar  out  at  mighty 
interest — who  has  no  zest  for  any  other  book  than  his  Easy 
Account  or  his  soulless  Ledger — who  hates  the  Irish  for 
their  generous'  qualities,  their  infallible  religion,  and  who 
deprecates  the  love  of  Ireland  which  the  Irishman  brings 
with  him  to  America,  which  he  cherishes  here  in  every  vicis- 
situde of  his  laborious  life,  and  with  which,  whether  he  be  in 
rags  or  in  purple  and  in  fine  linen,  whether  he  be  digging  for 
gold  like  a drudge  in  Montana  or  spending  it  like  an  Irish 
prince  in  New  York,  he  celebrates  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 
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0 great,  sad  soul,  so  long  in  sorrow  bound  ! 

O mournful  minstrel  of  incarnate  grief  ! 

Whose  years  of  song  were  but  a dismal  round 
In  glades  of  cypress,  where  no  glowing  leaf 
Of  all  sweet  Summer’s  rosy  wealth  was  found  f 
0 plaintive  singer  in  a land  of  woe  ! 

Whose  days  were  clouded  from  the  first  faint  gleam, 
Who  rarely  saw  the  fields  where  daisies  blow, 

Or  heard  the  music  of  a babbling  stream, 

Save  in  the  Eden  hours  which  dreams  bestow  I 
What  seest  thou  now,  with  vision  purified, 

And  calm  in  restful  wisdom  long  denied  ? 

From  spheres  of  light  thou  lookest,  and  with  eyes 
Wherefrom  all  films  are  past  thou  dost  behold, 
Beneath  unending  reach  of  bending  skies, 

The  chart  of  every  human  thought  unrolled, 

The  high  and  low,  the  idle  and  the  wise  ; 

And  from  the  heights  of  pure  intelligence 
Thou  scannest  myriad  throngs  of  little  things 
Which  throng  through  darkness,  pestilent  and  dense 
Or  beat  the  circling  air  with  feeble  wings  ! 

Thou  smilest  at  them  now,  yet  once  thy  sense 
Was  wounded  with  sharp  pain  by  such  as  these  ; 

Giants  they  seemed  that  now  are  atomies. 

In  peaceful  rest,  which  ne’er  on  earth  was  thine, 

At  length  ’tis  thine  to  find  surcease  of  all 
That  vexed  thee  erst  and  turned  the  healthful  wine 
Of  life  and  hope  to  poison  drops  and  gall, 

Shrouding  in  grief  a being  half  divine  ! 

All  pangs  and  travail  past,  all  yearnings  o’er, 

At  last,  0 poet  soul ! ’tis  thine  to  know 
What  poor  weak  waves  are  they  which  beat  the  shore 
Of  feeling  when  wild  winds  of  passion  blow, 

And  every  star  seems  whelmed  for  evermore : 

Death  awes  and  thrills  when  death  before  us  lies, 

But,  past — again  the  tides  of  action  rise. 
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Of  thy  dear  land’s  sad  life,  0 murmuring  one  1 
Thy  life,  forlorn  and  dark,  was  typical : 

Each  lofty  aim  borne  down  ere  well  begun, 

Each  aspiration  fettered  by  a thrall, 

Each  strong  resolve  o’ercome  ere  half  was  done  ; 

A fair  June  dawn  merged  in  a Wintry  day, 

A Summer  gleam  upon  a waste  of  snow, 

A shining  star  cloud-wrapped  and  shut  away, 

A flame  down-driven  in  its  first  warm  glow, 

A bark  adrift  where  angry  tempests  play, 

A golden  dream  o’ercast  by  sudden  gloom, 

A rare,  sweet  flower  shadowed  by  a tomb ! 

Thy  bonds  are  rent — thy  country’s  yet  remain  ; 

Thy  griefs  are  o’er — her  woes  still  desolate 
The  gentle  breast,  long  torn  by  poignant  pain, 

And  worn  and  weary  with  a dead’ning  weight 
Of  cruel  wrongs,  which  torture  heart  and  brain. 

Release  and  rest  came  kindly  unto  thee — 

She  suffers  on,  and  makes  but  little  moan  ; 

Thou  couldst  forget  e’en  life’s  deep  misery— 

To  her  sad  shores  no  Lethean  wave  is  blown, 

Or  sound,  save  murmurs  of  a troubled  sea. 

In  thy  high  home,  0 plaintive  poet ! pray 
She  soon  may  see  the  dawn  of  Right’s  pure  day. 

Full  oft  of  her  thy  muse  in  sorrow  sang — 

Her  might  and  grandeur  in  the  days  long  gone  ; 
Fall  oft  with  melancholy  rapture  rang 
Thy  tuneful  harp,  recounting  great  deeds  done 
On  fields  resounding  with  the  clash  and  clang 
Of  gleaming  arms.  No  more  shall  such  things  be  ; 
The  world  is  changed,  and  men  have  milder  ways. 

But  pray,  sad  soul  near  Heaven’s  throne  ! that  she, 
Thy  motherland,  ere  long  may  gladly  gaze 

On  all  her  own,  restored,  redeemed,  and  free — 

All  pangs  and  travail  past,  all  yearnings  o’er, 

And  queen  of  her  fair  realm  for  evermore ! 


The  passionate  aspiration  for  Irish  nationhood  will  outlive  ' 
the  British  empire — John  Mitchel. 
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BY  THE  MOST  REV.  DR.  NULTY,  BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

In  the  fierce  agitation  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land 
, Act  of  1881  no  public  writer  in  Ireland  did  more  to  expose  the  evils  of 
' the  vicious  land  system  which  prevailed  in  the  country  than  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath.  His  letters  and  pastorals,  virile  and 
| eloquent  as  they  were,  carried  dismay  into  the  landlord  camp,  while  they 
gave  strength  and  confidence  to  the  popular  cause.  These  writings  of 
Dr.  Nulty’s  attracted  universal ‘attention  at  the  time  by  their  keen  and 
clear  reasoning,  their  vigorous  phrasing,  and  the  bold  yet  perfectly  just 
propositions  which  they  invariably  advanced.  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
1881,  the  bishop  addressed  a letter  on  the  land  question  “ To  the  Clergy 
I and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath,”  and  from  that  letter  we  take  the 
following  passages  in  which  Dr.  Nulty  contends  that  the  land  of  a coun« 
try  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  power  to  dispose  of  legitimate  property  is , almost  ab- 
solute. Property  may  be  devoted  by  its  owner  to  any  pur- 
pose he  pleases  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  good, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  He  may 
keep  it  for  his  own  use  and  enjoyment  if  he  wishes,  or  he 
may  exchange  it  by  barter  or  sale  for  an  equivalent  in  value 
of  the  property  of  others ; he  may  alienate  it  by  free  gift, 
when  living,  or  bequeath  it  to  anyone  he  pleases,  as  a 
voluntary  legacy,  when  dying.  He  might  even  destroy  it, 
j and  do  no  wrong  to  anyone.  If  Michael  Angelo,  in  that 
! delirium  of  artistic  frenzy  in  which  he  called  on  his  cele- 
| brated  statue  of  Moses  “to  speak,”  had  dealt  it  a blow  of 
his  mallet,  which  would  have  created  not  merely  a rent  in 
its  knee,  but  had  actually  shattered  it  into  atoms,  the  world 
i might  indeed  deplore  the  destruction  of  this  immortal  work 
as  an  irreparable  loss,  but  it  could  not  complain  that  he  did 
it  an  injustice  or  a wrong.  Michael  Angelo  was  master  of 
his  own  free  actions,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  spend  years 
of  labour  and  toil  in  producing  that  incomparable  statue  to 
delight  and  please  the  world,  and,  even  after  he  had  pro- 
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duced  it,  he  was  not  bound  to  preserve  it  for  its  enjoyment. 
“ He  might  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own/’ 

Every  individual  whose  labour  produces  an  article  of  pro- 
perty makes  a substantial  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation ; and  a nation’s  general  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
the  degree  and  abundance  in  which  it  possesses  all  the  com- 
forts, the  enjoyments,  the  luxuries,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
depend  entirely  on  the  numbers  engaged  in  industrial  pro- 
ductiveness, and  on  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  their  labour. 
Every  man,  no  doubt,  works  for  his  own  self-interest,  for  his 
own  benefit  and  happiness,  but,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not, 
he  works,  too,  for  the  increased  enjoyments  and  prosperity 
of  others.  No  man  consumes  all  that  his  labour  produces, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  superfluous  products  of  his  labour,  if 
not  enjoyed  by  himself,  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  someone, 
to  whom  he  has  transferred  it.  If  a bootmaker  does  not 
himself  wear  all  the  boots  he  produces,  somebody  else  is  sure 
to  wear  them  for  him.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  to  encourage 
the  production,  the  multiplication,  and  the  accumulation  of 
objects  of  wealth,  and,  therefore,  to  stimulate  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  labour  necessary  for  its  production,  the  laws 
of  nations,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nature,  have  regarded  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  the  right  of  property  which  a man  en- 
joys in  what  he  produces. 

The  first  form  of  property  ever  seen  or  held  on  this  eartn 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  land.  Although  political 
economists  never  dream  of  adverting  to  it,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
perty is  one  of  the  sad  effects  of  original  sin.  It  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  barrenness  and  sterility  with  which  the 
earth  was  cursed,  in  punishment  of  the  crime  of  original  sin. 
That  curse  deteriorated,  and  to  a great  extent  destroyed,  the 
primeval  and  teeming  fertility  with  which  the  earth  had  been, 
in  the  beginning,,  created.  Before  the  fatal  words  “ maledicta 
terra  in  opere  tuo”  had  been  pronounced,  the  land  needed  not 
the  labour  of  man  to  produce  all  that  was  superabundantly 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  man — all  that  satisfied  to  the 
full  his  wants,  wishes,  and  desires.  The  rich  and  delicious 
fruits  with  which  it  spontaneously  teemed  were  as  unlimited 
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as  the  waters  of  the  seas,  as  the  air  we  breathe,  as  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live.  Like  the  manna  on  which  the 
children  of  Israel  lived  in  the  desert  for  forty  years,  everyone 
took  all  he  wanted,  and,  as  the  s apply  was  as  certain  in  the 
future  as  in  the  present,  it  would  be  useless  folly  to  take 
more  than  was  wanted  for  present  use.  In  the  unlimited 
superabundance  that  then  prevailed,  there  was  no  room  for 
the  existence  of  private  property  at  all.  It  was  only  when 
the  earth  had  been  cursed  by  sterility  and  barrenness,  and 
that  the  supply  of  human  food  consequently  became  limited , 
when  the  produce  it  yielded  became  proportioned  to  the 
labour  expended  on  it,  and  that  every  man  had  to  work  for 
his  living,  that  private  property  became  not  only  a lawful 
but  a necessary  institution  of  society.  Man’s  labour  became 
a necessary  means  to  reverse  the  result  of  this  curse  and  to 
restore  to  the  earth,  at  least  partially,  the  primeval  fertility 
of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  in  punishment  of  his  sin. 

The  productiveness  thus  imparted  or  restored  to  the 
earth  became,  in  strict  justice,  the  property  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whose  labour  it  has  been  created,  and  thus  pro- 
perty in  land  is  the  first  form  of  private  property  on  record. 
Although  the  earth,  even  in  its  present  deteriorated  state, 
is  a splendid  inheritance  provided  by  the  liberality  of  God 
for  the  maintenance  of  man,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  inherit- 
ance which  places  him  under  the  necessity  of  patient,  labo- 
rious toil  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement,  to  extract 
from  it  the  means  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  The  human  : 
race  cannot  now  any  longer  live  on  the  earth  if  they  re-  1 
fuse  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  law  of  labour.  No  man  I 
can  fairly  emancipate  himself  from  that  universal  decree  | 
which  has  made  it  a necessity  for  everyone  “ to  earn  his  j 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.”  Now,  the  land  of  every 
country  is  to  the  people  of  that  country  or  nation  what  the 
earth  is  to  the  whole  human  race.  That  is  to  say,  the  land 
of  every  country  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  the  people  of 
that  country  ; it  is  the  patrimony  and  inheritance  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  common  Father,  out  of  which 
they  can,  by  continuous  labour  and  toil,  provide  them- 
selves with  everything  they  require  for  their  maintenance 
and  support,  for  their  material  comfort  and  enjoyment* 
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God  was  perfectly  free  in  the  act  by  which  He  created  us ; 
but,  having  created  us,  He  bound  Himself  by  that  act  to 
provide  us  with  the  means  necessary  for  our  subsistence. 
The  land  is  the  only  means  of  this  kind  now  known  to  us. 
The  land,  therefore,  of  every  country  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  people  of  that  country,  because  its  real  owner, 
the  Creator  who  made  it,  has  transferred  it  as  a voluntary 
gift  to  them.  “ Terram  autem  dedit  filiis  hominum Now, 
as  every  individual  in  that  country  is  a creature  and  child  of 
God,  and  as  all  His  creatures  are  equal  in  His  sight,  any 
settlement  of  the  land  of  a country  that  would  exclude  the 
humblest  man  in  that  country  from  his  share  of  the  common 
inheritance  would  be  not  only  an  injustice  and  a wrong  to 
that  man,  but,  moreover,  would  be  an  impious  resistance  to 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Creator. 

The  great  problem,  then,  that  the  nations — or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  that  the  government  of  nations — have  to 
solve  is — What  is  the  most  profitable  and  remunerative  in- 
vestment they  can  make  of  this  common  property  in  the  in- 
terest and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs  1 
In  other  words,  how  can  they  bring  the  largest,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  most  skilled,  amount  of  effective  labour  to 
bear  on  the  proper  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  land?- 
— how  can  they  make  it  yield  the  largest  amount  of  human 
food,  human  comforts,  and  human  enjoyments  ? — and  how 
can  its  aggregate  produce  be  divided  so  as  to  give  everyone 
the  fairest  and  largest  share  he  is  entitled  to,  without  passing 
over  or  excluding  anyone  h It  is  because  the  principle  of 
private  property  fulfils  all  these  conditions,  satisfies  all  these 
requirements,  and  secures  all  these  results,  that  it  has  been 
regarded  by  all  nations  as  a necessary  social  institution  under 
all  forms  of  government.  The  most  active,  energetic,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  powerful  principle  of  human  ac- 
tion that  we  know  of  is  self-interest,  and  self-interest  is  the 
principle  of  private  property.  This  principle  of  self-interest 
is  deeply  imbedded  and  engrained  in  our  nature;  its  activity 
is  constant,  uniform,  and  irrepressible,  and,  whether  we  ad- 
vert to  it  or  not,  it  is  the  secret  and  inexhaustible  spring  of 
nearly  all  our  actions,  efforts,  and  endeavours.  We  labour 
with  untiring  energy,  earnestness,  and  perseverance  when 
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we  know  that  we  are  working  for  ourselves,  for  our  own  in- 
terests  and  benefit.  If,  therefore,  the  land  of  a country  was 
surrendered  up  to  the  self-interest  of  the  people  of  that 
country — if  it  was  given  up  to  the  operations  of  the  most 
powerful  moral  force  known  to  man,  which  is  everywhere 
present  and  everywhere  supremely  active  and  energetic,  and 
which  would  throw  its  whole  force  and  strength  into  the 
effort  needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  soil — then  we  might  expect  the  largest  possible  returns 
of  human  food  and  human  enjoyments  that  the  land  could 
possibly  yield. 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  principle  of  private  property  in 
land  is  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  that  its  justice  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  demand,  the  land  of  that  country 
will  be  parcelled  out  in  larger  or  smaller  lots  among  its  peo- 
ple, on  the  plain  principle  of  justice,  that  the  increased 
fertility  and  productiveness  which  they  shall  have  imparted 
to  the  soil  shall  be  their  own,  and  that  they  shall  have  a 
strict  right  of  property  in  the  returns — no  matter  how  abun- 
dant— it  shall  yield  to  their  capital  and  labour.  The  power- 
ful principle  of  self-interest  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear  effec- 
tively and  with  all  its  energy  and  force  on  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  soil ; and  as  the  cultivators  or 
farmers  will  have  a strict  right  of  property  in  the  products 
which  it  shall  yield  to  their  labour  and  capital,  so  it  will  be 
their  highest  interests,  and  they  will  make  their  best  efforts, 
to  make  them  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  possible.  The 
returns,  therefore,  from  the  land  will  be  the  highest  it  is 
capable  of  yielding.  To  stimulate  the  production  and  en- 
larged growth  of  that  invaluable  property  which  is  created 
in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  to 
secure  to  its  owner  the  certainty  of  enjoying  all  its  uses  and 
benefits,  he  must  have  a right  to  the  continued  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  land. 


I despise  him  who  can  timidly  or  meanly  acquiesce  in 
injustice. — Daniel  O'Connell. 
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'elite  Irish  (Eharge  at  Jfonteitog. 


FROM  “ THE  BATTLE  OF  FONTENOY  : A HISTORICAL  POEM.” 

BY  W.  J.  CORBET,  M.P, 

Now,  England,  now  thy  bull  dog  courage  show — 

That  courage  ever  claimed  for  thee  alone  ; 

Thia  is  no  weak  assault,  no  wavering  foe — 

The  Irish  wolf-dog  at  thy  throat  haa  flown. 

Though  many  a time  hia  fangs  have  shed  thy  blood 

When  starved  and  scourged  and  kept  upon  the  chain,  j 
On  equal  terms  he  ne’er  till  now  has  stood 
Before  thee  thus  upon  the  battle  plain. 

Thy  dread  artillery's  tremendous  hail, 

The  withering  fire  of  thy  fusilade, 

Are  coigns  of  vantage  that  will  scarce  avail — 

’Tis  manhood  now  behind  the  naked  blade. 

A day  has  come  of  retribution  dire  ; 

Each  heart  and  weapon  in  the  serried  line 
That  presses  on  with  such  resistless  fire 
la  vowed  to  vengeance  upon  thee  and  thine. 

Thy  proud  battalions,  staggering,  shake  and  reel 
Before  the  furious  charge  of  the  Brigade. 
i{  Pull  not  a trigger — nothing  but  the  steel ; 

The  laurels  won  to-day  will  never  fade. 

Strike,  and  strike  home,  to  conquer  or  to  die  ; 

No  craven  fear,  no  thought  of  life  or  flight” — 

Thus  Laily,  Clare,  and  Dillon  fiercely  cry 
Above  the  clang  and  tumult  of  the  fight. 

There’s  blood  upon  Clare’s  breastplate  and  hia  seas  f, 

The  purest  that  e’er  warmed  a mortal’s  veins  ; 

The  self-same  current  flowed  at  red  Clontarf 

When  Brian’s  breast  was  pierced  by  flying  Danes. 
Heedless  of  wounds,  the  dauntless-hearted  Clare, 

While  life  and  strength  are  left  his  sword  to  wield, 
Through  fire  and  steel  a thousand  deaths  would  dare 
The  honour  of  the  land  he  lovea  to  shield  ! 

He  waves  that  sword  ; there’s  magic  in  the  flash — 

A beacon  light  it  shines  where’er  it  waves — 

And  there  is  made  some  fiercer,  deadlier  dash, 

And  there  lie  corses  ready  for  their  graves. 
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In  wild  confusion  heaped  upon  the  ground, 

Which  reeks  a trampled  mire  of  gore  and  clay, 

The  ghastly  human  harvest  scattered  round 
Bears  bloody  witness  of  the  fearful  fray. 

Fighting  with  all  the  courage  of  their  race, 

The  routed  Guards  are  driven  against  the  hill, 

But  turn  and  turn  again  their  foes  to  face, 

Who  press  them  with  the  steel  of  vengeance  still. 

Ten  thousand  furies  ! shall  Britannia’s  fame 

Be  dashed  to  earth,  by  Irish  hands  struck  down 
Full  in  the  tide  of  victory  ? Oh  ! must  shame 
Replace  the  glory  of  her  old  renown  ? 

No,  never  ! One  last  rally — now  they  stand 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  bayonets  levelled  low, 

Brows  knitted,  weapons  gripped  in  tight-clenched  hand, 
And  foot  advanced  to  meet  the  coming  foe. 

As  Erin  charges  home  with  vengeful  cheer, 

As  well  might  England’s  Guards  attempt  to  stay 
An  Alpine  avalanche  in  raid  career 
That  sweeps  o’er  all  on  its  tremendous  way  ; 

As  well  attempt  to  turn  the  lava  back 
. When  bursting  from  its  fierce  volcanic  source— 

The  fiery  torrent  on  its  burning  track 
Brings  death  and  desolation  in  its  couree. 

That  final  stand,  in  desperation  made, 

But  serves  to  swell  the  carnage,  and  to  shed 
Fresh  glory  round  the  flag  of  the  Brigade. 

The  spotless  folds  of  green  at  morning  spread 
Are  set  with  jewels  now,  bright  rubies  bloody  red. 

At  last  the  sanguinary  strife  is  o’er, 

St.  George’s  banner  in  the  dust  is  laid, 

The  Fleur  de  Lis  floats  proudly  up  once  more, 

And  high  o’er  all  the  flag  of  the  Brigade. 

Then,  as  the  dreadful  truth  on  England  burst, 

O’er  all  the  land  a wail  of  anguish  rose, 

While  England’s  king  in  livid  anger  cursed 
The  law3  that  made  such  gallant  soldiers  foe3. 


j “ You  may  make  the  Union  binding  as  a law,  but  you 
cannot  make  it  obligatory  on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed 
as  long  as  England  is  strong.  But  resistance  to  it  will  be 
|!  in  the  abstract  a duty,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  resistance 
will  be  a mere  question  of  prudence.” — Right  Hon . William 
!!  Saurin. 
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Jtnstomng  a CMrioiust. 


BY  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL,  M,P. 

The  great  agrarian  reform  movement  in  Ireland  promoted  by  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  reached  a crisis  in  the  early  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1881.  At  that  time  political  and  social  circles  were  much  excited 
by  rumours  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  had  at  length  made  up 
its  mind  to  suppress  the  League  and  arrest  the  chief  men  connected 
with  it.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  English  Premier  was  entertained 
at  a banquet  in  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Leeds,  and,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a speech  which  was 
throughout  an  unwarrantable  and  malignant  attack  on  the  Irish  people, 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  the  Irish  leader,  Mr.  Parnell, 
This  speech  created  much  anger  throughout  Ireland,  and  it  wa3  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  allow  it  to  remain 
long  unanswered.  That  answer  came  two  days  after  the  Leeds  banquet. 
Oa  Sunday,  the  9th  October,  the  Irish  leader  attended  a magnificent 
Land  League  demonstration  in  the  town  of  Wexford.  The  speech  he 
delivered  on  that  occasion  was  a memorable  one.  In  biting,  scornful 
phrases  he  replied  to  the  Leeds  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  re- 
sult, amongst  others,  that  on  the  following  Thursday,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  English  Prime  Minister,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kil- 
mainham  Jail.  This  step  was  supplemented  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Land  League  on  the  29th  of  October.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
comparatively  unimportant  passages  the  following  is  a complete  report 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  striking  speech  at  Wexford. 

You  have  had  an  opportunity,  recently,  many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  of  studying  the  utterances  of  a very  great  man, 
a very  great  orator,  a person  who  up  to  recently  desired  to 
impress  the  world  with  a great  opinion  as  to  his  philan- 
thropy and  hatred  of  oppression,  but  who  stands  to-day  the 
greatest  coercionist,  the  greatest  and  most  unrivalled  slan- 
derer of  the  Irish  nation  that  ever  undertook  that  task.  I 
refer  to  William  Ewart  Gladstone  and  his  unscrupulous  and 
dishonest  speech  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Not  content 
with  maligning  you,  he  maligns  your  bishops,  he  maligns 
John  Dillon.  He  endeavours  to  misrepresent  the  Young 
Ireland  party  of  1848.  No  misrepresentation  is  too  patent, 
too  low,  or  too  mean  for  him  to  stoop  to.  And  it  is  a good 
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sign  that  this  masquerading  knight-errant,  this  pretended 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  every  other  nation  but  the  Irish 
nation,  should  be  obliged  to  throw  off  the  mask  to-day,  and 
to  stand  revealed  as  the  man  who,  by  his  own  utterances,  is 
prepared  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  your  homesteads  un- 
less you  humbly  abase  yourselves  before  him  and  before  the 
landlords  of  the  country.  But  I had  forgotten.  I said  that 
he  had  maligned  everybody.  Oh,  no.  He  has  a good  word 
for  one  or  two  people.  He  says  that  the  late  Isaac  Butt  was 
a most  estimable  man  and  a true  patriot.  When  we  in  Ire- 
land were  following  Isaac  Butt  into  the  lobbies,  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  very  Act  which  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
having  stolen  the  idea  from  Isaac  Butt,  passed  last  session, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  and  his  ex-Government  officials 
were  following  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
! into  the  other  lobby.  No  man  is  good  in  Ireland  till 
he  is  dead  and  unable  to  do  anything  more  for  his  coun- 
try. In  the  opinion  of  an  English  statesman  no  man 
is  good  in  Ireland  until  he  is  dead  and  buried  and  un- 
able to  strike  a blow  for  Ireland ; perhaps  the  day  may 
come  when  I may  get  a good  word  from  English  states- 
men as  being  a moderate  man,  after  I am  dead  and  buried. 

What  Ireland  demands  to-day  is  not  so  much  security  of 
tenure  as  that  rackrents  may  be  cut  down  wholesale,  so  as 
to  enable  the  tenant-farmers  to  perform  their  duties  to  the 
labourers,  the  artisans,  the  shopkeepers,  the  merchants,  and 
society  in  general.  I had  also  forgotten  there  was  another 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  favourable  terms ; but 
while  doing  so  he  also  maligned  and  misrepresented  his 
action.  I refer  to  my  hon.  friend  John  Dillon.  I don’t 
wish  to  anticipate  the  speech  that  John  Dillon  will  make  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  offices  of  the 
League  in  Dublin,  but  I merely  wish  to  point  out,  in  passing, 
that  while  William  Ewart  Gladstone  calls  Mr.  Dillon  to-day 
“ one  of  the  most  single-minded,  devotedly  attached  to 
country,  and  of  perfect,  unswerving  integrity,”  twelve  months 
ago  he  put  up  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
declare  that  John  Dillon  was  a man  wicked  and  cowardly ; 
and  then  Mr  Gladstone  a little  lower  down  accuses  us  of 
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preaching  a doctrine  of  public  plunder,  and  of  proclaiming  a 
• new  and  enlarged  gospel  of  plunder,  and,  further  down,  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  sheer  plunder.  When 
people  talk  of  public  plunder,  they  should  first  ask  them- 
selves and  recal  to  mind  who  were  the  first  public  plun- 
derers in  Ireland.  The  land  of  Ireland  has  been  confiscated 
three  times  over  by  the  men  whose  descendants  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  supporting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
plunder  by  his  bayonets  and  his  buckshot.  And,  when  we  are 
spoken  to  about  plunder,  we  are  entitled  to  ask — Who  were 
the  first  and  biggest  plunderers  % Oh  ! yes  ; but  we  can  say 
a little  more  than  that.  We  can  say — or,  at  all  events,  if 
we  cannot  say  it,  others  can  and  very  likely  will  say  it — that 
this  doctrine  of  public  plunder  is  only  a question  of  degree. 
Who  was  it  that  first  sanctioned — lately,  I mean — this  doc- 
trine of  public  plunder  % will  be  asked  by  some  persons.  I 
am  proceeding  in  the  demand  that  I make  that  the  improve- 
ments of  the  tenant  and  his  predecessors  in  title  shall  be  his, 
no  matter  how  long  ago  they  may  have  been  made — I am 
proceeding  upon  the  lines  of  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
1881,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Healy,  accepted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  his  whole  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  Why  should  the  landlord  be  en- 
titled to  confiscate  improvements  that  have  been  made  a 
hundred  years  ago  any  more  than  he  should  be  entitled  to 
confiscate  the  improvements  that  were  made  twenty  years 
ago  % I say  that  this  doctrine  of  public  plunder  is  a question 
of  degree,  and  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  who  has  shown 
himself  more  capable  of  eating  his  own  words,  better  able  to 
recede  from  principles  and  declarations  which  he  has  laid 
down  with  just  as  much  fervour  as  he  made  that  speech  the 
other  evening,  will  before  long,  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
introduce  a bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  extend  this 
very  principle  of  public  plunder  which  he  has  sanctioned 
by  his  Act  of  1881,  and  to  fully  protect  the  interests  of 
the  tenants  and  their  predecessors  in  title  in  the  im- 
provements they  have  made.  So  that  if  we  go  into 
this  question,  the  utmost  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  party  will  be  able  to  make  out  of  it  will  be  to  find 
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that  there  are  some  persons  very  much  better  entitled  to  call 
him  a little  robber  than  he  is  entitled  to  call  me  a big  one. 
.*«••• 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  I am  afraid  now  that  the  Land  Act 
has  passed  lest  the  people  of  England,  by  their  long-sus- 
tained efforts,  should  win  the  hearts  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Long-sustained  efforts  in  what  Was  it  in  evicting 
the  two  thousand  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  since  the 
1st  of  January  last ; in  putting  two  hundred  brave  and  noble 
men  into  Kilmainham  and  other  jails  of  the  country ; was 
it  in  issuing  a police  circular  of  a more  infamous  character 
than  any  which  has  ever  been  devised  by  any  foreign  despot ; 
was  it  in  sending  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of 
ball  cartridges  and  buckshot  cartridges  to  his  Bashi-Bazouks  ; 
was  it  in  sharpening  the  bayonets  of  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? And  if  it  was  not  for  all  those 
sustained  efforts — efforts  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  up 
nobly  and  well  from  his  predecessors  in  the  title  of  mis- 
governing Ireland — I should  like  to  know  what  are  the  efforts 
that  William  Gladstone  talks  of  when  he  speaks  of  the  sus- 
tained efforts  which  he  is  making  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  He  charges  us  with  having  refused  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill ; he  charges  us  with 
having  used  every  effort  to  disparage,  to  discredit,  and,  if  we 
could,  to  destroy  his  Land  Bill,  and  points  to  our  refusal  to 
compromise  our  position  by  voting  on  the  second  reading 
as  his  proof,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ On  every  subse- 
quent occasion  the  same  policy  was  pursued. ” On  the  two 
subsequent  occasions  when  the  Bill  was  really  in  danger,  I 
and  the  Irish  party  rescued  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  by 
•ur  thirty-six  votes  from  destruction  and  defeat ; and  then, 
in  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  admits  our  whole  position  and 
contention.  In  one  last  despairing  wail  he  says  : “ And  the 
Government  is  expected  to  preserve  peace  with  no  moral 
force  behind  it.”  The  Government  has  no  moral  force  be- 
hind it  in  Ireland ; the  whole  Irish  people  are  against  them. 
They  have  to  depend  for  their  support  upon  a self-interested 
and  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  moral  force  behind  them ; and  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  in  those  few  short  words,  admits  that  English  1 
government  has  failed  in  Ireland.  He  admits  the  conten- 
tion that  Grattan  and  the  Volunteers  of  1782  fought  for; 
he  admits  the  contention  that  the  men  of  ’98  died  for ; he  |i 
admits  the  contention  that  O’Connell  argued  for  ; he  admits  1 
the  contention  that  the  men  of  1848  staked  their  all  for ; he 
admits  the  contention  that  the  men  of  1865,  after  a long 
period  of  depression,  and  apparent  death  of  national  life  in 
Ireland,  cheerfully  |faced  the  dungeon  and  the  horrors  of 
penal  servitude  for ; he  admits  the  contention  that  to-day 
you  in  your  overpowering  multitudes  have  established,  and, 
please  God,  will  bring  to  a successful  and  final  issue— namely, 
that  England’s  mission  in  Ireland  has  been  a failure,  and 
that  Irishmen  have  established  their  right  to  govern 
Ireland  by  laws  made  by  themselves  for  themselves  on 
Irish  soil.  And  he  wound  up  with  a threat — this  man 
who  has  no  moral  force  behind  him — he  wound  up  with 
a threat— “ No  fear  of  force,  and  no  fear  of  ruin  through 
force,  shall,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  in  our 
power  ” — I say  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  trample  on  the 
aspirations  and  the  rights  of  the  Irish  nation  with  no  moral 
force  behind  him.  These  are  very  brave  words  that  he  uses, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  they  have  a ring  about  them  like  the 
whistle  of  a schoolboy  on  his  way  through  .a  churchyard  at 
night  to  keep  up  his  courage.  He  would  have  you  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  you,  because  he  has  disarmed  you, 
because  he  knows  that  the  Irish  nation  is  to-day  disarmed  as 
far  as  physical  weapons  go,  but  he  does  not  hold  this  kind  of 
language  with  tho  Boers.  What  did  he  do  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  1 He  said  something  of  this  kind  with 
regard  to  the  Boers.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  put  them 
down,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered  that  they  were  able 
to  shoot  straighter  than  his  own  soldiers,  he  allowed  those 
few  men  to  put  him  and  his  Government  down,  and,  although 
he  has  attempted  to  regain  some  of  his  position  in  the  Trans- 
vaal by  subsequent  chicanery  and  diplomatic  negotiations, 
yet  that  sturdy  and  small  people  in  the  distant  Transvaal 
have  seen  through  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  and  they  have 
told  him  again  for  the  second  time  that  they  will  not  have 
their  liberties  filched  from  them,  and  I believe  that  as  a 
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result  we  shall  see  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone  will  again 
yield  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  and  I trust  that  as  a 
result  of  this  great  movement  we  shall  see  that,  just  as  Glad- 
stone by  the  Act  of  1881  has  eaten  all  his  old  words,  has 
departed  from  all  his  formerly  declared  principles,  now  we 
shall  see  that  these  brave  words  of  this  English  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  united  and  advancing 
determination  of  the  Irish  people  to  regain  for  themselves 
their  lost  land  and  their  lost  legislative  independence. 


Jltt  <2Dib  Jttan’0  $ raj^r. 


BY  HELENA  CALLANAN. 

I. 

Si  Back  to  well  beloved  Ireland 
While  my  failing  eyes  can  see 
Her  green  hills  and  pleasant  valleys, 

And  her  rivers  rushing  free. 

Now  farewell,  brave  land  of  freedom, 
Fortune,  fame,  and  friends  Pve  met 
On  your  shores,  but  round  my  heart-strings 
Is  the  old  land  twining  yet.” 

It  was  thus  an  old  man  murmured 
When  we  first  put  out  to  sea, 

And  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
Thus  he  prayed  incessantly. 

n. 

“ Back  to  brave,  enduring  Ireland, 

Where,  in  bitterness  and  tears, 

The  glad  smile  of  hope  shone  ever 
Like  a rainbow  in  dark  years  ; 

Where  the  blood  of  many  thousands 
Of  her  glorious  martyred  band 
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Made  the  Gospel  ray  shine  brighter, 

Grace  diffusing  through  the  land.” 

Thus  he  prayed  his  prayer  of  longing 
As  the  ship  sped  o’er  the  sea, 

Till  in  hearts  that  prayer  re-echoed 
Like  an  old  sweet  melody. 

hi. 

“Back  to  sainted,  patient  Ireland, 

Faithful  still  in  pain  and  loss, 

With  her  brave  arms  ever  ready 
To  embrace  God’s  blessed  Cross, 

Sighing  out  her  many  sorrows 
In  sad  tale  or  thrilling  song. 

Till  her  children,  nigh  despairing, 

Cry — O Lord  ! how  long  ! how  long !” 

Long  the  voyage  seemed,  and  weary, 

To  the  Isle  of  Destiny, 

And  the  old  man’s  voice  grew  feeble, 

But  he  prayed  more  fervently. 

IV. 

“Back  to  genial,  courteous  Ireland, 

To  the  friends,  the  haunts  I know, 

To  her  kindly,  loving  people, 

And  her  soggarths — oh  ! so  true  ! — 

Where  the  welcome  joins  with  blessings 
In  the  dear  soft  Gaelic  tongue — 

Where  the  prayer  4 God  speed  ye*  trembles 
On  the  lips  of  old  and  young.” 

Every  morning  saw  the  old  man 
Gazing  sadly  out  to  sea, 

And  the  hush  of  evening  found  him 
Praying  still  on  bended  knee. 

v. 

“ Take  me  back  to  fettered  Ireland, 

For  7tis  from  her  virgin  sod 
That  my  soul  would  wing  in  freedom 
To  the  realms  of  her  God. 

Mother  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

True  to  thee  my  land  hath  been, 

And  I know  that  thou  wilt  give  me 
Strength  to  reach  my  crownless  Qaeen.” 
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Mingled  with  the  wind’s  wild  sobbing 
And  the  surging  of  the  sea, 

Rose  that  prayer  of  warm  devotion 
With  increasing  fervency. 

VI. 

“Haste,  good  ship ! The  shadows  gather, 
And  the  long  night  draweth  nigh. 

Land,  the  land  I love,  is  nearing  ; 

All  is  peace — now  I may  die. 

I shall  rest  behind  the  chapel 
Where  the  kindly  neighbours  pass  ; 
They  will  pray  God’s  mercy  on  me 
Coming  out  from  Sunday’s  Mass.” 

Now  his  voice  is  faint  and  feeble, 

But  we  heard  it  on  the  sea 
Praying  for  a grave  in  Ireland — 

E’en  a grave  there  sweet  would  be. 

VII. 

One  May  evening  through  the  valley, 
Where  his  childhood  years  were  passed, 
Tenderly  they  bore  the  old  man 
To  his  longed-for  home  at  last ; 

’Neath  the  shamrock  turf  they  laid  him 
On  green  Erin’s  mother-breast 
In  the  homely  country  churchyard 
With  his  kindred  hearts  at  rest. 

From  the  land  of  his  adoption — 

Refuge  of  the  brave  and  free — 

For  a grave  in  holy  Ireland 
* He  had  journeyed  o’er  the  sea. 


William  Tell. — By  the  soft  blue  waters  of  Lake  Lucerne 
stands  the  chapel  of  William  Tell.  On  the  anniversary  of 
his  revolt  and  victory,  across  those  waters,  as  they  glitter  in 
the  July  sun,  skim  the  light  boats  of  the  allied  cantons. 
From  the  prows  hang  the  banners  of  the  republic,  and  as 
they  near  the  sacred  spot  the  daughters  of  Lucerne  chant 
the  hymns  of  their  old,  poetic  land.  Then  bursts  forth  the 
glad  Te  Deum , and  Heaven  hears  again  the  voice  of  that 
wild  chivalry  of  the  mountains  which,  five  centuries  since, 
pierced  the  white  eagle  of  Vienna,  and  flung  it  bleeding  on 
the  rocks  of  Uri. — Thomas  Francis  Meagher . 
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FROM  “THE  IRISH  PEOPLE  AND  THE  IRISH  LAND.”  BY  ISAAC  BUTT. 

Is  not  the  old  serfdom  continued  to  this  day  ? Where,  or 
when  has  it  been  changed  since  the  day  when  confiscation 
placed  alien  proprietors  over  the  old  people  1 I have  en- 
deavoured, in  a laborious,  and,  I fear,  too  minute  and 
tedious  inquiry,  to  trace  back  the  stream  of  oppression  to 
that  source.  Let  us  carry  back  our  views  over  the  oppres- 
sions of  two  centuries,  and  rest  upon  the  point  where  they 
commence — the  day  upon  which  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the 
follower  of  Ireton,  of  Cromwell,  or  of  William,  was  placed 
in  possession  of  his  Irish  land.  Upon  that  land  had  dwelt 
a number  of  the  people  from  the  conquest  of  whom  his  title 
was  derived.  He  came  with  all  the  haughty  passions,  all 
the  cruel  fears,  of  the  conqueror  in  his  breast.  He  did  not 
come,  as  is  often  the  case  of  a seizure  by  conquest,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  former  owner  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
country  and  of  the  estate — a seizure  in  which,  except  in  the 
presence  of  a new  proprietor,  all  things  go  on  as  they  did 
before.  The  old  people  were  driven  out  as  well  as  the  old 
lord.  The  new  owner  was  sent  not  to  conciliate  that 
people  but  to  crush  them.  He  would  have  been  false  to 
his  principles  and  false  to  his  comrades  if  he  had  permitted 
them  to  occupy  on  his  estate  any  position  but  that  of  slaves. 
They  were  tolerated  but  not  pardoned  rebels — men  whose 
enmity  was  to  be  kept  down,  and  every  privilege  conceded 
to  them  was  a danger  to  the  dominion  of  their  lords. 

Before  time  could  soften  these  relations  law  embodied  in 
penal  enactments  the  angry  passions  and  the  jealous  fears 
that  might  have  been  forgiven  in  the  first  heat  of  conquest. 
The  religion  of  the  old  people  was  proscribed  by  persecuting 
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1 laws.  The  physical  resistance  of  that  people  was  rendered 
powerless  by  enactments  depriving  them  of  arms.  Their 
political  influence  was  destroyed  by  the  law  that  excluded 
them  from  the  franchise  and  from  juries.  Their  moral  and 
social  importance  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibited education  and  excluded  them  from  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  all  corporate  privileges — while  precaution  was 
j taken  against  the  chance  liberality  of  any  of  the  conquerors, 
by  the  enactment  which  prevented  the  granting  to  any  of 
them  of  a lease  beneficial  either  in  interest  or  in  tenure. 

Can  we  wonder,  in  such  a state  of  things,  that  upon  each 
of  the  estates  I have  described,  successive  generations  of 
owners  and  occupiers  passed  away  without  any  change  in 
the  first  relations  of  passion  and  resentment  and  distrust  ] 
The  law  had  written  its  commandments  of  hatred  and  dis- 
union in  tables  as  enduring  as  those  of  stone.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  proprietor  and  of  the  old  occupiers 
lived  nominally,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  under  the  same 
law.  Nevertheless,  they  belonged  to  two  separate  nations. 
They  could  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  country. 
In  the  Ireland  of  the  old  people  the  master  of  the  estate  was 
an  intruder  and  a stranger — and  the  master  knew  and  felt 
it.  Their  people  were  not  his  people,  their  religion  was  not 
his  religion,  and  their  country  was  not  his.  Generation 
after  generation  we  can  trace  the  unchanged  position  of 
j both — in  the  testimony  of  Arthur  Young  in  1777,  of  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons  in  1793,  of  Lord  Clare  in  1800,  of  Edward 
I Wakefield  in  1810,  of  Lord  Rosse  in  1867.  At  the  end  of 
| two  centuries  the  occupier  and  the  owner  are  as  estranged 
; as  were  their  ancestors  on  the  day  when  the  new  proprietor 
came  to  his  estate.  We  are  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
passions,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  that 
day.  The  representative  of  the  crushed  and  conquered  oc- 
cupier has  never  yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a free 
and  independent  tenant.  It  is  not  thought  safe  by  the  land- 
owners  that  he  should  be  so.  He  is  an  enemy  with  whom, 
at  any  time,  his  landlord  may  be  called  on  “ to  do  battle  for 
his  rights.” 
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BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

“And  I said  to  the  King  : ‘ Why  should  not  ray  countenance  be  sor- 
rowful, seeing  that  the  city  of  my  fathers  is  desolate  ?’  ” 

— Esdras,  Book  II, , Chap.  II, 

Spake  of  old  an  Eastern  king  to  his  cupbearer 
(Saith  the  chronicle  Divine) : 

“ Day  by  day  the  shadows  on  thy  brow  are  drearer 
As  thou  pour’st  the  red,  red  wine  ; 

“ Am  I king,  and  not  have  power  to  heal  thy  sadness  ?— 

Thy  hands  tremble  as  they  fill — 

Ask  what  boon  thou  wilt,  to  change  thy  grief  to  gladness, 

And  thy  will  shall  be  my  will.” 

Who  made  answer  straight : “ O,  bounteous  lord  and  master ! 

Shall  thy  servant  not  be  sad  ? 

When  his  people  groan  in  bondage  and  disaster 
Shall  thy  sunshine  make  him  glad  ? 

“ Lo  ! the  consecrated  city  of  his  fathers 
Lieth  waste  this  very  hour, 

And  the  gray  wolf  with  the  crafty  fox  foregathers 
By  the  ruined  wall  and  tower. 

“ And  the  creeping  ivy  casts  her  trails,  for  pity, 

And  the  pallid  moonlight  falls 
O’er  the  desolated  hearthstones  of  the  city 
And  the  Temple’s  crumbling  walls.” 

As  he  spake,  the  queen’s  hands  stirred  in  trembling  fashion— 
Her  fair  face  was  like  a star — 

And  her  great  eyes  gathered  stormy  pain  and  passion 
From  some  memory  afar. 
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Gold  and  samite  were  the  rich  robes  of  her  station, 

Jewels  starred  her  night-dark  hair, 

But  her  nation,  banned  and  stricken,  was  the  nation 
Of  the  sad-eyed  cupbearer. 

Then,  oh ! kingly  spake  the  high  king,  fair  and  stately, 

And  his  smile  was  grave  and  fine  ; 

<(  Go,  my  cupbearer  ! from  hence,  with  speed,  and  straightly 
Build  anew  this  town  of  thine. 

" Take  thee  out  from  bondage  all  thy  groaning  people, 

Make  thine  own  my  treasuries, 

And  my  craftsmen  thine,  till  shining  tower  and  steeple 
Shall  thy  holy  place  arise. 

“ Wilt  have  porphry,  marble,  silken  gauds  rich  shining  ? 

Wilt  have  sweet  woods  of  the  South  ? 

I had  given  half  my  treasures,  unrepining, 

For  a smile  of  my  queen’s  mouth. 

“ Yea,  the  whole  of  these,  I ween,  had  purchased  cheaply 
Smiles  where  now  the  shadows  bo  !” 

Saying  turned — the  queen  was  paling,  flushing  deeply, 

And  her  smiles  were  fair  to  see. 

As  I read  the  Book,  a New  Year’s  sun  was  falling 
Over  last  year’s  sweet,  dead  leaves, 

And  a distant  wind  was  rising,  dying,  calling, 

And  a bird  sang  in  the  eaves— 

Sang  out  wildly,  sang  out  clearly,  in  the  shadows, 

A small,  rapturous  roundelay  ; 

Though  the  Spring’s  feet  had  not  lit  the  barren  meadows, 

He  had  heard  her  far  away. 

And  a faint,  pale  sunshine  wandered  at  its  pleasure 
O’er  the  pages,  brown  and  old, 

And  without  a dead  branch  tapped  a phantom  measure 
On  the  window  touched  with  gold. 

And  I cried  aloud,  with  sudden  pain  and  longing  : 

“ Oh  my  Erin  ! how  is  this 

That  your  leal,  strong  sons  the  High  King’s  heaven  are  throng- 
ing, 

And  forget  you  in  their  bliss  ? 
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“ Your  true  martyrs  crowd  the  royal  presence-chamber, 

Clad  in  white  robes,  pure  and  grand  ; 

And  your  poets  shine  in  amethyst  and  amber, 

With  their  gold  lutes  in  the  hand  ; 

“ And  your  warriors  stand  with  Michael  the  Archangel, 

And  their  clear  swords  flash  with  light ; 

And  your  saintly  sages  learn  a new  Evangel — 

And  have  these  forgotten  quite  ? 

Oh  ! most  mystic  fair  the  wondrous  hills  of  heaven, 
Whereunto  their  glances  go, 

In  God’s  sunshine  smile,  abloom  through  dawn  and  even 
With  a strange  perpetual  glow  : 

€i  And  for  that  those  hills  are  white,  and  calm,  and  saintly, 
Are  they  loth  to  think  upon 

The  blue,  blue  hills  of  Erin,  flushing  faintly 
In  the  rose  light  of  the  dawn — 

“ The  misty  hills  of  Erin,  glimmering  pearly 
In  the  sun  at  high  noonday — 

The  purple  hills  of  Erin  shadowed  rarely 

When  the  gold  hath  waned  to  grey  ? 

“Oh!  limpid  clear  the  heavenly  rivers  going 
Over  jewelled  sands  beneath, 

And  the  grave,  sweet  music  of  their  silver  flowing 
Like  a prayer  that  murmureth  : 

<c  Are  they  loth  to  think  on  Irish  streams  thereafter — 

The  brown  salmon  streams,  in  May 

Laughing  softly  with  the  sunshine  in  their  laughter, 

Like  the  children  at  their  play — 

u Laughing  clearly  when  the  wild  West  wind  comes  speeding 
With  the  wet  rain  on  its  wings  ? 

Is  their  heaven  so  fair  that  still  they  go  unheeding 
All  the  old  belovbd  things  V* 

Oh ! the  heavenly  vales  of  amaranth  and  moly 
Steeped  in  amber  lights  and  rose ! 

Through  the  gold  sheaves  goeth  Christ,  the  fair  and  holy, 
Smiling  gravely  as  He  goes — 
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Smiling  tenderly  for  all  His  flowers’  sweet  shining 
In  the  mystic,  widespread  noon  ; 

In  His  earth-fields  many  a pallid  flower  is  pining 
He  will  gather  to  Him  soon. 

And,  indeed,  I think,  He  would  not  pass  unheeding 
If  your  sons  should  come  to  Him, 

Crying  out : “ Behold,  Lord  ! where  our  vales  are  spreading 
Far  away,  and  fair,  and  dim. 

“The  loved  vales  wherefrom  we  came  unto  Your  heaven, 
They  are  laughing  to  the  sun  ; 

But  the  wrong’s  mailed  hand  doth  smite  them  like  the  leven, 
As  the  centuries  roll  on. 

i 

“ Oh  ! the  years  go  by  like  hours  in  thoss  lush  meadows 
Where  the  silver  lilies  grow, 

But  our  feet  are  set  in  darkness  and  in  shadows 
For  our  mother’s  pain  and  woe. 

“And  the  stormy  cries,  come  through  the  golden  weather, 
Sear  our  hearts  like  iron  brands, 

And  the  moaning  and  the  wailing  come  up  hither, 

And  the  wringing  of  the  hands. 

“ And  we  cannot  taste  the  joy  that  lies  before  us — 

It  is  withered  at  a breath 

In  the  anguish  of  the  motherland  that  bore  us, 

Lying  sick,  and  nigh  to  death.” 

And  so  tender  is  the  Lord’s  heart,  prone  to  pity, 

Now  I think  that  He  would  say, 

1 Like  the  Eastern  king  : “I  will  rebuild  the  city  ; 

I have  heard  your  prayers  to-day.” 

“ This  hour  seals  the  book  of  seven  centuries,  dreary 
With  the  anguish  and  the  wrong, 

That  shall  seem  but  as  an  olden  tale  and  weary 
To  the  nation  waxen  strong — 

“ Waxen  stately,  waxen  noble,  till,  in  gazing 
One  day  from  yon  golden  stair, 

You  will  hear  far  off  the  chanting  and  the  praising 
When  the  whole  earth  honours  her.” 
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BY  A.  M.  SULLIVAN. 

In  the  Winter  of  1882  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  national  cause  and  partly  on  private  business,  paid  a brief  visit  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  received,  everywhere  he  went,  with  the 
most  affectionate  warmth  by  his  exiled  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
public  halls  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  popular  opinion  of 
America  were  packed  whenever  he  spoke.  Mr.  Sullivan  on  his  return 
to  London  was  entertained  at  a banquet  by  the  Irishmen  of  the  English 
metropolis.  The  banquet  was  given  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
on  the  2nd  December.  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair  on  the 
occasion,  and  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  the 
Irish  leader  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  We  owe  to  Mr.  Sullivan 
a deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  kept  the  mind  of 
the  Irish  people— above,  beyond  all  other  things  and  all  other  interests 
however  great— upon  the  goal  to  which  to-day  we  direct  our  people,  the 
goal  of  national  self-government  for  Ireland.”  In  responding,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan delivered  an  eloquent  address  eulogising  the  national  earnestness 
and  devotion  of  the  Irishmen  of  America.  The  following  were  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  his  speech  : — 

For  my  own  part  I am  a student  of  what  is  passing  around 
me  in  the  world,  and  I cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the 
Almighty  God  ruling  this  universe  in  His  own  divine  provi- 
dence never  gives  an  opportunity  for  justice  to  the  wronger 
that  he  does  not  reserve  a penalty  for  refusing  to  avail  of 
that  opportunity.  I have  met  American  statesmen  ; I have 
met  members  of  the  American  Senate  ; I have  met  governors 
of  the  American  States  who,  whatever  opinion  they  held  or 
hold  about  Ireland  as  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  question, 
failed  to  understand — and  the  day  will  come  when  America, 
speaking  through  her  established  Government,  will  give  ut- 
terance to  this  thought  that  she  fails  to  understand — why 
this  international  trouble  which  is  disturbing  her  peace  as 
well  as  the  peace  of  England  could  not  be  settled  upon  the 
reasonable  plan  of  giving  to  Ireland  the  rights  and  liberties 
that  a State  in  the  American  Union  possesses  under  that 
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system.  That  is  American  public  opinion ; and  in  view  of 
the  recent  elections  there,  and  of  others  that  are  soon  to  fol- 
low, I think  it  is  not  a far-fetched  idea  that,  following  the 
example  of  England — who  a fewT  years  ago  carried  her 
advice  to  Continental  rulers  as  to  how  they  ought  to 
govern — some  day  Uncle  Sam  may  come  to  what  is  called 
the  mother  country,  and  say,  “ This  Irish  question  has  now 
become  an  American  question,  and  we  invite  you,  in  diplo- 
matic language,  to  meet  us  in  a friendly  conference  to  de- 
termine how  it  is  to  be  settled.”  Ah,  gentlemen,  what  of 
those  millions  across  the  way  ! You  cannot  know,  you  can- 
not measure  the  intensity  of  their  devotion.  Would  to 
heaven  to-night  that  the  statesmen  of  England  could  see 
with  their  own  eyes  that  element  of  power,  for  good  or  for 
mischief,  that  lies  in  the  unchangeable  devotion  and  fond 
fidelity  of  that  Irish  race.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I mention 
an  incident  which  occurred  during  one  of  my  journeys  in  the 
West.  As  the  train  stopped  at  a little  wayside  station  a 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  “ Sir,  I have  driven — there  being  no 
railway — ninety  miles  to  see  you  and  shake  hands  with  you,” 
and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  “ and  to  tell  you  to  tell  the 
men  at  home  that  we  are  all  praying  for  Uheir  success  and 
victory.”  The  gaze  of  those  millions  are  upon  your  every 
movement.  Something  was  said  a moment  ago,  and  I 
desire  to  speak  with  all  solemnity  on  this  subject,  of 
what  might  befal  if  any  man  or  men  by  defection 
or  apathy  or  hostility  could  wreck  this  organisation. 

I tell  you  that  never  again  in  your  generation  will  any 
Irish  movement,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  armed 
or  unarmed,  so  largely  enlist  the  active  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  millions  of  the  Irish  race  in  Ame- 
rica. And  realising,  as  I have  done,  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Irish  millions  in  America  would  again  give  them- 
selves to  this  extent  in  purse,  in  pocket,  in  heart  and  deed 
to  the  movements  at  home  (seeing  how  many  of  them  have 
come  to  nought) — realising  the  fact  that  if  their  hopes  in 
this  movement  and  this  leadership  be  wrecked  your  genera- 
tion will  see  effort  from  them  no  more — I have  felt  that  the 
man  had  better  never  been  born  who  by  any  act  or  word 
should  take  from  the  confidence  and  earnestness  of  the  Irish 
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people  in  the  movement  now  leading  to  national  independ- 
ence. Every  day  some  sneers  are  raised  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  as  “ Parliamentarians”  ; as  if  in  our  day  ac- 
cepting a seat  in  that  assembly  brought  with  it  for  the  Irish 
party  aught  but  toil,  and  drudgery,  and  pain,  and  physical 
exertion.  The  days  are  gone  when  the  life  of  an  Irish  na- 
tional member  of  Parliament  was  that  of  easy  enjoyment  in 
London.  The  men  around  me  know  that  they  had  better 
be  toiling  on  the  hillside  in  Ireland  as  to  physical  endurance 
than  going  through  the  duties  of  that  assembly;  and  yet 
never  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  race  for  200  years  have 
the  movements  of  so  many  men  been  watched  with  such 
throbbing  hearts  as  are  the  movements  of  these  men  by  the 
Irish  millions  in  America.  They  watch  the  conflict  passing,  as 
it  were,  before  them.  They  know  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
where  fifty  men  fight  against  five  hundred.  They  see,  as  it 
were,  the  shock  of  conflict ; the  smoke  of  battle  hides  the 
scene  for  a moment  from  their  view,  and  with  palpitating 
hearts  they  wait  until  it  has  cleared  away  to  see  if  the  Irish 
flag  is  still  flying  in  the  air.  Passing  near  Fort  M‘Henry, 
where  there  was  confined  during  the  war  of  1812  the  patriot 
poet  who  wrote  one  of  the  American  national  songs,  I was 
strongly  reminded  by  this  attitude  of  the  Irish  race  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  American  anthem  was  com- 
posed in  the  prison  cell.  He  had  been  taken  captive  by  the 
invading  British  expedition  that  sailed  up  to  capture  Wash- 
ington, and  he  and  a number  of  patriot  Americans  lay  in  the 
works  of  that  fort  in  the  hands  of  their  British  captors. 
Their  jailors  would  tell  them  not  as  to  how  the  battle  went, 
and  they  had  only  one  signal  to  tell  them  whether  the  cause 
of  their  country  was  still  intact.  They  gazed,  as  the  sun 
rose,  through  the  casemates  every  morning  to  see  if  the  flag 
beyond  was  the  English  red  or  the  American  stripes  and 
stars  ; and  the  prisoner  gave  utterance  to  his  and  their  feel- 
ings in  these  lines  : — 

“ Oh,  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming— 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  stars  through  the  perilous  flight 
O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming  ? 
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The  rocket’s  red  glare, 

The  bombs  bursting  in  air 
Gave  proof  through  the  night 
That  our  flag  was  still  there. 

But  say,  does  the  Star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  Free  and  the  home  of  the  Brave  ?” 

Even  so  on  that  shore  ten  millions  of  our  race  now  nightly 
pray,  and  watch  the  morning  with  streaming  eyes  to  know 
how  the  struggle  is  waged  upon  the  Irish  shore.  I am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  in  this  world  moral  sympathy 
counts  for  a great  deal — that  Almighty  God  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  account ; and  convinced  am  I that  that  evening 
prayer  and  that  morning  anxiety,  representing  the  fond  and 
holy  devotion  and  the  desperate  determination  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  Irish  hearts,  will  yet  have  their  way,  and  conduce  to 
the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  national  liberties  of 
Ireland. 


©'flwtttirs  Samto  for  frrMr, 

DESCRIBED  BY  HIMSELF. 


During  his  Lord  Mayoralty  of  Dublin,  in  1842,  Daniel  O’Connell  had 
a somewhat  heate  < controversy  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  as 
an  English  Catholic,  wrote  a public  letter  charging  the  Liberator  with 
all  sorts  of  crimes.  He  was  accused,  amongst  other  things,  of  exciting 
hatred  against  England,  of  being  guilty  of  political  ingratitude  in  de- 
manding Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  of  promoting  agitation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  own  personal  receipts  through  the  means  of  the 
“Repeal  rent.”  O’Connell’s  reply  to  this  tissue  of  misrepresentations 
was  one  of  the  ablest  productions  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  dealt  as  follows  with  the  question  of  the  “ Repeal  rent.” 

I will  not  consent  that  my  claim  to  “ the  rent”  should  be 
misunderstood.  Taat  claim  may  be  rejected  ; but  it  is  un- 
J derstood  in  Ireland ; and  it  shall  not  be  misstated  anywhere 
without  refutation. 

My  claim  is  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before 
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Emancipation  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  on  me.  I 
I had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions, 
to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examine  the  case 
of  each  person  complaining  of  practical  grievances,  to  rouse 
the  torpid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent 
and  the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of 
the  law,  to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery,  and  at  times 
to  oppose  at  every  peril  the  powerful  and  multitudinous 
enemies  of  the  cause. 

To  descend  to  particulars — at  a period  when  my  minutes 
counted  by  the  guinea  ; when  my  emoluments  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  physical  and  waking  powers  ; when 
my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  narrowest  space,  and  my 
sleep  restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  before  dawn ; at  that 
period,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day 
that  I did  not  devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much 
more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And  that 
without  receiving  or  allowing  the  offer  of  any  remuneration, 
even  for  the  personal  expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation 
of  the  cause  itself.  For  four  years  I bore  the  entire  expenses 
of  Catholic  agitation,  without  receiving  the  contributions  of 
others  to  a greater  amount  than  £ 74  in  the  whole.  Who 
shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant  youth  and  cheer- 
ful manhood  ] Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  lost  opportunities 
of  acquiring  professional  celebrity  or  for  the  wealth  which 
such  distinction  would  ensure  ? 

Other  honours  I could  not  then  enjoy. 

Emancipation  came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I who  brought 
it  about.  The  year  before  Emancipation,  though  wearing  a 
stuff  gown,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  bar,  my  professional 
emoluments  exceeded  £8,000 ; an  amount  never  before 
realised  in  Ireland  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer 
barrister. 

Had  I adhered  to  my  profession  I must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a silk 
gown.  The  severity  of  my  labour  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated,  whilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been 
considerably  increased.  I could  have  done  a much  greater 
variety  of  business  with  much  less  toil,  and  my  professional 
income  must  have  necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably 
one-half. 
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If  I had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my  pro- 
fession and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

But  I dreamed  a day-dream — was  it  a dream  ? — that  Ire- 
land still  wanted  me ; that  although  the  Catholic  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  advantages  from 
Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good  government  had  not 
reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  could  not 
reach  them  unless  the  Union  should  be  either  made  a reality 
— or  unless  that  hideous  measure  should  be  abrogated. 

I did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.  My  former  success 
gave  me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could 
easily  procure.  I flung  away  the  profession — I gave  its 
emoluments  to  the  winds — I closed  the  vista  of  its  honours 
and  dignities — I embraced  the  cause  of  my  country  ! and — 
come  weal  or  come  woe — I have  made  a choice  at  which  I 
have  never  repined,  nor  ever  shall  repent. 

An  event  occurred  which  I could  not  have  foreseen. 
Once  more  high  professional  promotion  was  placed  within 
my  reach.  The  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
became  vacant.  I was  offered  it.  Or,  had  I preferred  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  alternative  was  proposed 
to  me.  It  was  a tempting  offer.  Its  value  was  enhanced 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  ; and  pre  eminently  so 
by  the  person  through  whom  it  was  made — the  best  Eng- 
lishman that  Ireland  ever  saw — the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

But  I dreamed  again  a day-dream — was  it  a dream  ? — and 
I refused  the  offer.  And  here  am  I now  taunted,  even  by 
you , with  mean  and  sordid  motives. 

I do  not  think  I am  guilty  of  the  least  vanity  when  I as- 
sert that  no  man  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  to  what  he 
deemed  the  cause  of  his  country  than  I have  done.  I care 
not  how  I may  be  ridiculed  or  maligned.  I feel  the  proud 
consciousness  that  no  public  man  has  made  more,  or  greater, 
or  more  ready  sacrifices. 

Still  there  lingers  behind  one  source  of  vexation  and  sor- 
row ; one  evil,  perhaps  greater  than  all  the  rest ; one  claim, 
I believe  higher  than  any  other,  upon  the  gratitude  of  my 
countrymen.  It  consists  in  the  bitter,  the  virulent,  the 
mercenary,  and  therefore  the  more  envenomed  hostility  to- 
wards me  which  my  love  for  Ireland  and  for  liberty  has  pro- 
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yoked.  What  taunts,  what  reproaches,  what  calumnies, 
have  I not  sustained  ? what  modes  of  abuse,  what  vitupera- 
tion, what  slander  have  been  exhausted  against  me ! what 
vials  of  bitterness  have  been  poured  on  my  head  ! what 
coarseness  of  language  has  not  been  used,  abused,  and  worn 
out  in  assailing  me  % what  derogatory  appellation  has  been 
spared  ] what  treasures  of  malevolence  have  been  expended  % 
what  follies  have  not  been  imputed  ? in  fact,  what  crimes 
have  I not  been  charged  with  ? 

I do  not  believe  that  I ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy. 
I know  that  I had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cordial, 
affectionate,  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I stand,  beyond 
controversy  the  most  and  the  best  abused  man  in  the  uni- 
versal world  ! And,  to  cap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you 
come  with  a lath  at  your  side  instead  of  the  sword  of  a Tal- 
bot, and  you  throw  Peeks  scurrillity  along  with  your  own 
into  my  cup  of  bitterness. 

All  this  have  I done  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  And  let 
her  be  grateful  or  ungrateful,  solvent  or  insolvent,  he  who 
insults  me  for  taking  her  pay  wants  the  vulgar  elements  of 
morality  which  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire; 
he  wants  the  higher  sensations  of  the  soul  which  enable  one 
to  perceive  that  there  are  services  which  bear  no  comparison 
with  money,  and  can  never  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary 
rewards. 

Yes,  I am — I say  it  proudly-— the  hired  servant  of  Ireland, 
and  I glory  in  my  servitude. 


It  is  sometimes  weakly  urged  that  the  venality  of  the 
last  Irish  Parliament  is  a perpetual  disqualifier  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  right  of  self-legislation.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  the  owner  of  an  estate  was  disqualified  from  the 
rights  of  possession  by  the  rascality  of  his  agent.  The  Irish 
people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  venality  of  their  legisla- 
tors. The  sin  was  not  theirs,  nor  should  its  punishment  be 
visited  on  them.  And  in  the  last  grand  struggle,  the  men 
who  really  were  their  representatives — the  men  who  were 
returned  for  open,  popular  constituencies — nearly  all  voted 
against  the  Ministerial  project,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  Parliament. — O'Neill  Daunt . 
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©aft  $la£b  ghatol. 


BY  FRANCIS  A,  FAHY. 

Not  far  from  old  Kin  vara,  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  birds  were  singing  cheerily,  there  came  across  my  way, 
As  if  from  out  the  sky  above  an  angel  chanced  to  fall, 

A little  Irish  c ailin  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 

She  tripped  along  right  joyously,  a basket  on  her  arm  ; 

And,  oh ! her  face,  and,  oh  ! her  grace,  the  soul  of  saint  would 
charm ; 

Her  brown  hair  rippled  o’er  her  brow,  but  greatest  charm  of 
all 

Was  her  modest  blue  eyes  beaming  ’neath  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 

I courteously  saluted  her — (i  God  save  you,  miss,”  says  I ; 
i(  God  save  you,  kindly,  sir,”  said  she,  and  shyly  passed  me 
by; 

Off  went  my  heart  along  with  her  a captive  in  her  thrall, 
Imprisoned  in  the  corner  of  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Enchanted  with  her  beauty  rare,  I gazed  in  pure  delight, 

Till  round  an  angle  of  the  road  she  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
But  ever  since  I sighing  say,  as  I that  scene  recal, 

“ The  grace  of  God  about  you  and  your  ould  plaid  shawl.” 

I’ve  heard  of  highway  robbers  that  with  pistols  and  with  knives 
Make  trembling  travellers  yield  them  up  their  money  or  their 
lives, 

But  think  of  me  that  handed  out  my  heart  and.  head  and  all 
To  a simple  little  cailin  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl ! 

Oh ! graceful  the  mantillas  that  the  signorinas  wear, 

And  tasteful  are  the  bonnets  of  Parisian  ladies  fair, 

But  never  cloak,  or  hood,  or  robe,  in  palace,  bow’r,  or  hall, 

Clad  half  such  witching  beauty  as  that  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Oh  ! some  men  sigh  for  riches,  and  some  men  live  for  fame, 

And  some  on  history’s  pages  hope  to  win  a glorious  name  : 

My  aims  are  not  ambitious,  and  my  wishes  are  but  small — 

You  might  wrap  them  all  together  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 
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I’ll  seek  her  all  through  Galway,  and  Fll  seek  her  all  through 
Clare, 

Fll  search  for  tale  or  tidings  of  my  traveller  everywhere, 

For  peace  of  mind  I’ll  never  find  until  my  own  I call 
That  little  Irish  cailin  in  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 


podding  irielw. 

i 

T,  D.  SULLIVAN  IN  THE  “NATION,”  FOR  THE  21ST  JULY,  18S3. 

It  is  not  often  our  West-British  contemporaries  discover  an  ; 
Irish  grievance,  but  when  they  do  it  is  sure  to  be  a big  one, 
and  their  excitement  over  it  is  intense.  Just  now  they  are 
in  a great  state  of  agitation  because  of  a cruel  wrong  which 
they  aver  is  being  done  to  Ireland.  Their  complaint  is  not 
that  our  English  rulers  are  at  their  old  work  of  endeavour- 
ing to  depopulate  this  country ; it  is  not  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple are  being  crushed  by  over-taxation  and  harassed  by  vile 
coercion  laws.  No  ; such  trifles  give  them  no  concern  ; the 
cause  of  all  the  hubbub  they  are  making  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Government  propose  to  make  a Knight  of  an  eminent 
Dublin  doctor,  whereas,  they  contend,  he  ought  to  be  made 
a Baronet ! On  this  important  issue  they  pour  forth  columns 
; of  indignation  day  after  day.  Disregarding  the  Crimes  Act, 

I they  wax  seditious,  and  almost  disloyal.  In  the  matter  of 
titles  and  honours  they  declare  that  Ireland  is  being  shame- 
fully cheated,  and  flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  such  treat- 
ment much  longer.  It  is  not  our  medical  men  alone  that 
are  being  wronged ; no,  our  honour  is  being  wounded  in  a 
still  more  tender  place  ; the  Wives  of  our  Judges  are  being 
denied  the  titles  that  should  rightfully  belong  to  them.  So 
says  the  angry  Evening  Mail . “ Almost  every  time  we  take 

up  the  Official  Gazette”  it  says,  “ we  are  reminded  that  no 
Irish  need  apply  for  the  distinctions  so  liberally  dealt  out  to 
every  twopenny-halfpenny  colonial  judge  or  successful  Aus- 
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tralian  squatter.”  Then,  having  quoted  from  the  official 
organ  an  announcement  that  the  dignity  of  a knight  had 
been  conferred  upon  Henry  T.  Wrenfordsley,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Colony  of  Fiji ; upon  Roderick  W.  Cameron,  Canadian 
Commissioner  to  the  Australian  Exhibition  ; and  upon  Alfred 
Roberts,  consulting  surgeon  to  a Sydney  hospital,  it  goes  on 
to  make  this  touching  comment : — 

The  wife  of  a Fiji  Chief  Justice  is  accorded  the  same  rank  enjoyed 
by  the  wife  of  an  English  judge.  Why  should  Irish  judges  alone  be 
denied  the  titles  which  are,  of  course,  no  distinctions  for  themselves, 
but  which  give  to  their  wives  a certain  rank  ? Again,  while  consult- 
ing surgeons  at  Sydney  are  decorated,  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
Ireland  are  unrecognised. 

Now  that  this  heart-rending  question  has  been  started  by 
the  daily  press,  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  comfort  in  Ireland  until  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily settled.  A good  many  of  us  were  unaware  of  this 
. terrible  grievance,  and  that  is  our  only  excuse  for  not  having 
ere  now  complained  of  it.  Think  of  the  load  of  grief,  the 
inward  sorrow,  the  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  which  must  press 
upon  the  Wives  of  our  Judges,  while  their  husbands  are 
denied  titles  which  would  not  be  worth  a brass  pin  to  the 
husbands,  but  would  give  to  the  Wives  “ a certain  rank”  ! 
Our  heart  bleeds  for  them.  We  feel  as  if  we  could  grow 
mad  over  this  thing.  Say  no  more  about  starving  peasants 
in  Donegal,  no  more  about  enforced  emigration,  no  more 
about  rackrents — who  can  give  a thought  to  such  things 
while  knowing  that  our  Doctors  and  the  Wives  of  our  Judges 
are  pining  for  a certain  rank  which  is  iniquitously  withheld 
from  them  ? Lead  on,  good  Mail ! Strike  out,  brave  Ex- 
press ! Sound  the  loud  pibroch  and  flourish  the  broad  clay- 
more, thou-  kilted  Irish  Times  ! All  Ireland  will  be  at  your 
back  in  this  notable  cause  ! 

For  how  can  men  die  better 
Than  yielding  up  their  lives 

To  get  their  Doctors  titles 
And  right  their  Judges*  Wives? 


Insult  not  the  dignity  of  manhood  by  supposing  that 
contentment  of  the  heart  can  exist  under  despotism. — Chief 
Justice  Whiteside . 
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Shall  3E? 


BY  NANNIE  POWER  O’DONOGHUE. 

Shall  I do  this,  Bir,  and  shall  I do  that,  air  ? 

Shall  I go  in,  sir,  or  shall  I go  out  ? 

Shall  it  be  bonnet,  or  shall  it  be  hat,  sir  ? 

State  your  opinion  ; I’m  sadly  in  doubt. 

Shall  I go  riding,  or  shall  I go  walking  ? 

Shall  I accept  it,  or  shall  I refuse  ? 

Shall  I keep  Bilent,  or  shall  I keep  talking  ? 

Give  your  advice,  pray  ; I cannot  well  choose. 
Thus  do  we  pander  to  others*  opinions, 

Wearing  the  garb  of  Society’s  slaves  ; 

Fashion’s  a tyrant,  and  we  are  her  minionp, 
Robbing  our  life  of  the  freedom  it  craves. 

Ought  I to  visit  her,  ought  I to  cut  her  ? 

Shall  I be  friendly,  or  shall  I be  cold  ? 

Shall  I look  boldly,  or  peep  through  the  shutter  ? 

Shall  I give  silver,  or  shall  I give  gold  ? 

What  will  be  said  if  I stay  from  the  dinner  ? 

What  will  be  said  if  I’m  seen  at  the  ball  ? 

Will  they  proclaim  me  a saint  or  a sinner  ? 

If  not  the  former,  I go  not  at  all. 

Thus  do  we  pander  to  others’  opinions, 

Wearing  the  garb  of  Society’s  slaves  ; 

Fashion’s  a tyrant,  and  we  are  her  minions, 
Robbing  our  life  of  the  freedom  it  craves. 

Why  not  go  forward,  undaunted,  unfearing, 
Doing  the  thing  that  is  lawful  and  right, 

Caring  not  who  may  be  seeing  or  hearing, 
Shunning  the  darkness  and  courting  the  light  ? 
Surely,  if  conscience  forbear  to  upbraid  us, 

Well  may  we  laugh  at  the  verdict  of  fools  ; 
God  is  our  guide — for  His  service  He  made  us, 
Not  to  be  ruled  by  the  makers  of  rules. 

Pander  no  longer  to  others’  opinions  ; 

Wear  not  the  garb  of  Society’s  slaves  ; 

Be  not  of  Fashion  the  pitiful  minions  ; 

Rob  not  your  lives  of  the  freedom  it  craves. 
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FROM  “SIR  WALTER  RALEGH  IN  IRELAND,”  BY  SIR  JOHN  POPE 
HENNESSY, 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Irish  were 
not  met  with  even  weapons,  for  which  of  course  no  one  can 
blame  the  soldiers,  the  captains  of  Elizabeth  introduced  an 
infamous  system  as  new  to  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Ealegh  as 
the  English  muskets.  In  the  fifth  book  of  his  “ History  of 
the  World”  Ealegh  discusses  the  difference  between  “ killing 
a man  in  open  field  with  every  weapons  and  killing  by  guile.” 
Writing  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  he  condemns  the  “ lying 
in  wait  for  blond  privily”  as  “ guilfull  murder,”  yet  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  had  previously  encouraged,  if  not 
practised,  the  assassination  of  the  Irish  landlords  and  chiefs 
of  his  time.  He  had  high  official  example  to  guide  him. 

“ Practice  and  subornation,”  writes  Secretary  Fenton  to 
Walsingham,  “ is  as  necessary  as  force.”  Instead  of  killing 
the  greatest  landowner  in  Munster  by  what  he  calls  the  “ un- 
certain end  of  arms,”  the  Chief  Secretary  of  that  day  records 
how  he  told  the  Lord  President  to  get  someone  to  undertake 
that  service  “ for  the  hire  of  a thousand  pounds,  with  some 
further  small  gratification  of  Desmond’s  lands.”  The  latest 
biographer  of  Ealegh,  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  thus  deals  with 
his  complicity  in  such  transactions  : — 

“ On  one  important  matter,  Ealegh,  Carew,  and  Cecil  were 
at  one.  In  regard  to  what,  in  the  phrase  of  their  day,  were 
called  * practices  against  rebels/  they  were  as  little  troubled 
with  scruples  of  conscience  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  or  Sir 
Henry  Sydney  or  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  had  been  a I 
few  years  earlier.  In  plain  English,  ‘ practices  against  re-  ; 
bels’  meant  the  deliberate  assassination  of  rebels,  or  even  of  ! 
persons  vehemently  suspected  of  an  intention  to  rebel.  Cecil 
indeed  avowed  that  he  had  a rooted  objection  to  the  killing  | 
of  a rebel  by  poison.” 
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Mr.  Edwards  here  refers  to  Cecil’s  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal to  get  rid  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  poison  ; but  I doubt 
if  it  is  fair  to  place  him  exactly  oil  the  same  footing  in  this 
matter  as  Ralegh  and  Carew.  The  latter  certainly  thought 
any  means  lawful  by  which  the  lands  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Froude  quotes  a letter  of  his,  written 
in  1602  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  in  which  he  describes 
how  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  had  gone  to  Spain  for  assistance, 
was  followed  by  a hired  assassin,  who  poisoned  him  in  the 
castle  of  Simancas.  The  assassin,.  Carew  writes,  “at  his 
coming  in  Spain  was  suspected  by  O’Donnell,  because  he 
embarked  at  Cork  ; but  afterwards  he  insinuated  his  access 
and  O’Donnell  is  dead.  He  never  told  the  President  in  what 
manner  he  would  kill  him  ; but  did  assure  him  it  should  be 
effected.”  In  Carew’s  original  letter  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  he  says*  “ O’Donnell  is  poisoned.”  The  words 
“poisoned,”  “ President,”  and  “kill”  are  in  cipher. 

N or  was  it  the  example  merely  of  the  Deputies,  Chief  Sec- 
retaries, and  the  Presidents  of  Munster,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated in  Ireland,  that  Ralegh  had  to  guide  him  in  this  dark 
path.  He  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Queen’s  secret 
sentiments,  and  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
confidential  precedents  established  by  those  who  immediately 
preceded  him  in  the  career  of  “ glory  and  fortune”  in  Ireland, 
The  manuscripts  calendared  in  our  time  by  the  Rolls  Office 
terminate  a controversy  raised  by  John  O’Neill,  the  great 
chief  of  Ulster,  three  hundred  years  ago.  When  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  invited  him  to  an  interview  within  the  Pale,  the  answer 
was  that  “ he  had  much  affection  for  Sir  Henry,  but  that  the 
Deputy’s  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  had  twice  attempted 
to  assassinate  him.  That  after  such  experience  his  timorous 
Irish  would  not  trust  him  any  more  in  English  hands.”  Up  , 
to  a recent  period  historians  denounced  this  as  a “ foul  libel 
upon  the  blunt  and  honest  Sussex.”  The  national  traditions, 
however,  had  always  supported  O’Neill’s  charges.  It  was  a 
question  of  the  belief  of  the  long-memoried  people  on  one 
side,  and  the  incredulity  of  ill-informed  writers  on  the  other. 
But  now  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Mr.  Froude  himself 
has  given  the  conclusive  evidence  to  the  world.  In  a letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  written  from 
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Ardbrachan  on  the  24th  of  August,  1561,  he  describes  the 
arrival  of  two  messengers  from  the  camp  of  the  victorious 
Irish  chief,  one  of  whom,  named  Grey,  he  proceeded  to 
bribe. 

“ I swore  him  upon  the  Bible,”  writes  the  Lord  Deputy, 

“ to  keep  secret  that  I should  say  unto  him,  and  assured  him, 
if  it  were  known  during  the  time  I had  the  government 
there,  that  besides  the  breach  of  his  oath  it  should  cost  him 
his  life.  I used  long  circumstance  in  persuading  him  to  serve 
your  Highness,  to  benefit  his  country,  and  to  procure  as- 
surance of  living  to  him  and  his  for  ever  by  doing  of  that 
which  he  might  easily  do.  He  promised  to  do  what  I woud.  - 
In  fine  I brake  with  him  to  kill  Shan  O’Neill ; and  bound 
myself  by  an  oath  to  see  him  have  a hundred  marks  of  land 
by  the  year  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for  his  reward.  He 
seemed  desirous  to  serve  your  Highness  and  to  have  the 
land ; but  fearful  to  do  it,  doubting  his  own  escape  after  with 
safety,  which  he  confessed  and  promised  to  do  by  any  means 
he  might  escaping  with  his  life.” 

Having  quoted  this  despatch,  Mr.  Froude  says : — “ Eliza- 
beth’s answer — if  she  sent  any  answer — is  not  discoverable. 

It  was  most  sadly  certain,  however,  that  Sussex  was  con- 
tinued in  office.”  He  adds  : “ The  Lord  Deputy’s  assasina- 
tion  plots  were  but  the  forlorn  resources  of  a man  who  felt 
his  work  too  heavy  for  him.”  Two  years  after  this  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  again  routed.  A treaty  of  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly made. 

“ Indentures  were  drawrn”  (says  Mr.  Froude)  “ on  the  17th 
of  December,  1563,  in  which  the  Ulster  sovereignty  was, 
transferred  to  O’Neill  in  everything  but  the  name ; and  a 
treaty — such  treaty  as  it  was — required  only  Elizabeth’s  sig- 
nature. Then  a second  dark  effort  was  made  to  cut  the 
knot  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  As  a first  evidence  of  returning 
cordiality  a present  of  wine  was  sent  to  Shan  O’Neill  from 
Dublin.  It  was  consumed  at  his  table,  but  the  poison  had 
been  unskilfully  prepared.  It  brought  him  and  half  his 
household  to  the  edge  of  death,  but  no  one  actually  died. 
The  guilt  could  not  be  fixed  on  Sussex.  The  crime  was 
traced  to  an  English  resident  in  Dublin  named  Smith ; and 
if  Essex  had  been  the  instigator  his  instrument  was  too  faith- 
ful to  betray  him.” 
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But  why  should  Smith  betray  the  Lord  Deputy!  When 
put  upon  his  trial  he  “ confessed  his  guilt,  took  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to 
rid  his  country  of  a dangerous  enemy*”  Smith  no  doubt 
knew  that,  though  weak  in  the  field,  the  Lord  Deputy  had 
influence  in  Dublin,  and  the  result  was  that  the  convicted 
poisoner  got  off  without  punishment.  Mr.  Froude  thinks  the 
treachery  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  anomalous  termination  of  it,  would  have  been  incredi- 
ble had  not  the  original  correspondence,  in  which  the 
facts  are  not  denied,  been  now  before  us.  Referring  to  the 
Queen’s  answer  to  John  O’Neill’s  remonstrance  against  thus 
being  practised  upon,  Mr.  Froude  says  : “ After  the  repeated 
acts  of  treachery  which  had  been  at  least  meditated  towards 
O’Neill  with  Elizabeth’s  knowledge,  she  was  scarcely  justified 
in  assuming  a tone  of  innocent  anger.”  ■ 

Ralegh  knew  all  this.  He  knew  also  that  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney had  finally  succeeded  where  Sussex  failed,  and  that  he 
succeeded  by  employing  a friend  and  companion  of  Ralegh. 
Dr.  Taylor  describes  how  the  Irish  chief  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  Hebridean  Scots*  “ But,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“ an  emissary  of  the  Government  had  preceded  him.  Piers, 
a British  officer,  a disgrace  to  his  country  and  his  profession, 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  persuading  the  Scottish  chief  to 
murder  his  unsuspecting  guest.  At  a given  signal  the  ban* 
quetting  room  was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  all  the  Irish  were 
slain.  O’Neill’s  head  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  Piers  received 
a thousand  marks  from  the  Government  as  a reward  for  the 
murder.”  Hooker  tells  us  that  the  head  was  carried  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  “ by  Captain  Piers,  by  whose  device  the 
stratagem,  or  rather  tragedie,  was  practised.”  Mr.  Froude, 
whilst  admitting  that  O’Neill  and  his  friends  in  the  banquet- 
ting  hall  were  murdered,  says  but  little  of  Captain  Piers’ 
conduct.  “ Four  days  later,”  he  tells  us,  “ Piers  hacked  the 
head  from  the  body  and  carried  it  on  a spear’s  point  through 
Drogheda  to  Dublin,  where,  staked  upon  a pike,  it  bleached 
on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle,  a symbol  to  the  Irish 
world  of  the  fate  of  Celtic  heroes.”  But  Mr.  Froude,  per- 
haps, sees  that  it  was  a symbol  to  the  Irish  world  of  some* 
thing  else  too. 
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This  Captain  Piers,  Captain  Ralegh,  and  Sir  William 
Morgan  were  subsequently  joined  in  the  one  commission 
under  which  they  exercised  martial  law,  or  rather  martial 
executions  without  law,  in  the  county  Cork.  The  lessons 
which  were  thus  taught  to  Ralegh,  and  which  he  practised 
without  scruple,  gained  him  a great  estate  and  the  confidence 
of  Elizabeth. 


§otmx. 


BY  E.  A.  SUITON. 

My  native  land  ! how  oft  in  thought 
Amidst  thy  cherished  scenes  I dwell ; 

How  near  thy  distant  shores  are  brought 
By  mem’ry’s  potent  magic  spell ! 

The  quiet  vale,  the  streamlet’s  fall, 

The  heath-capped  hill  in  robe  of  green, 

The  fairest,  dearest  spot  of  all, 

My  boyhood’s  haunt,  the  old  boreen. 

I see  again  the  mists  of  morn 
From  crag  and  heather  roll  away, 

The  sunshine  gleams  through  furze  and  thorn, 
And  smiling  daisies  throng  the  way, 
Through  briar  and  brambles  sings  the  breeze, 
The  violet  peeps  out  between — 

Ah  ! Nature  strove  her  best  to  please 
When  decking  out  the  old  boreen. 

I hear,  far  back  through  years  of  care, 

A modest,  sweet,  and  holy  swell 
Come  floating  on  the  mountain  air, 

The  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell. 

With  honest  greetings,  as  they  go, 

The  groups  to  Mass  are  hast’ning  seen, 

And  well  known  forms  of  long  ago 
Come  tripping  down  the  old  boreen. 
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And  when  the  sun  his  ruddy  face 

Would  hide  behind  the  mountain's  brow, 
Old  friends  would  seek  the  trysting  place — 

I fancy  that  I see  them  now — 

And  there  with  tales  and  laughter  light, 
Whilst  Love  would  have  her  say  between, 
Would  fly  the  hours,  till  came  the  night 
To  bathe  with  dew  the  old  boreen. 

Alas ! since  then  the  changeful  times 
Those  friends  have  scattered  far  and  wide  ; 
Some  breathe  the  air  of  distant  climes, 

If  life  still  bears  them  on  its  tide  ; 

One  sleeps  at  home — our  brown-eyed  maid, 
Our  brightest  rose,  the  townland’s  queen  ; 
The  daisies  cluster  where  she's  laid, 

Long  slumb’ring  near  the  old  boreen. 

In  other  lands  I’ve  bent  my  gaze 
Oa  pictures  fair  of  stream  and  hill  ; 

I grudge  them  not  their  meed  of  praise, 

Yet,  ah  ! there’s  one  that’s  fairer  still. 

Let  others  boast  of  park  and  glade, 

Of  boulevard,  of  grove  and  green, 

But  all  man’s  art,  and  Nature's  aid, 

Could  never  match  our  old  boreen. 


toto  fwlanlr  lias  at  % iiuon. 


FROM  “ IRELAND  AND  HER  AGITATORS,”  BY  W.  J.  O’NEILL  DAUNT. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  British  Debt  was  about 
sixteen  and  a half  times  as  large  as  the  Irish  Debt.  To  im- 
pose equality  of  taxation  on  countries  whose  debts  were  so 
unequal  would  have  been  a proposition  too  outrageous  even 
for  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  to  make  directly.  On  the  5th 
January,  1799,  Lord  Castlereagh  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  what  he  called  “a  short  sketch  that  has  been 
thrown  out  to  feel  the  public  sentiment  on  the  terms”  (of 
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Union).  From  his  lordship’s  sketch  I take  the  following 
paragraphs  on  “ debts  and  revenues”  : — 

“ The  Exchequer  of  Ireland  to  continue  separate ; Great 
Britain  to  be  responsible  for  her  own  debt  and  its  reduc- 
tion, Ireland  to  be  responsible  for  her  own  debt  and  its  re- 
duction. 

“ The  future  expenses  of  Ireland  in  war  and  peace  to  be 
in  a fixed  ratio  to  the  expenses  of  Great  Britain. 

“ When  the  revenues  of  Ireland  shall  exceed  her  propor- 
tion of  expense,  the  excess  to  be  applied  to  local  purposes. 
The  taxes  producing  the  excess  to  be  taken  off.” — (Corn- 
wallis Correspondence,  iii.  p.  32,  33). 

This  sketch  forms  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  which 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  Union.  I shall 
only  remark  on  it  at  present : — 

“ lstly.  That  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  does  not  continue 
separate ; that  Great  Britain  has  shuffled  off  the  separate 
responsibility  for  her  own  debt  and  its  reduction,  and  extorts 
from  Ireland  a contribution  to  the  payment  of  the  British 
annual  debt-charge. 

“ 2ndly.  That  Lord  Castlereagh  took  care  to  fix  the  ratio 
of  Irish  and  British  expenses  on  a false  and  exaggerated 
estimate  of  Ireland’s  relative  ability.  By  this  clever  contri- 
vance Ireland  became  entangled  in  a technical  bankruptcy 
in  1816,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  advantage  to  abolish 
separate  ratios  of  contribution,  and  thereby  to  mortgage  Ire- 
land for  the  pre-Union  British  Debt. 

“ 3rdly.  Lord  Castlereagh  promised  that  the  excess  of 
Irish  revenue  over  Irish  expense  should  be  applied  to  local 
purposes  in  Ireland.  This  promise  was  never  performed. 
He  also  promised  that  the  taxes  producing  the  excess  should 
be  taken  off.  The  mode  in  which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
has  performed  this  promise  is  by  increasing  Irish  taxation  52 
per  cent,  since  1853.  If  the  Union  had  not  been  enacted, 
we  should  long  since  have  paid  off  every  shilling  of  the  Irish 
national  debt,  and  we  should  now  be  one  of  the  least  taxed 
and  most  prosperous  countries  in  Europe.” 
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CJptnms  in  a Mnr^flnst. 


BY  WILLIAM  O’BRIEN,  M.P. 

At  page  129  we  reprint  a description  of  a peasant’s  homestead  on  the 
Galtees  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  who  in  December, 
1877,  acted  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  on  the 
Buckley  estate  near  Mitchelstown.  From  the  same  source  we  take  the 
following  account  of  a Christmas  visit  paid  by  Mr,  O’Brien  to  the  Mit- 
chelstown workhouse, 

I went  to  Mitchelstown  workhouse  to-day  to  see  the  pau- 
pers eat  their  Christmas  dinner.  The  prospects  I had  seen 
of  the  festive  season  at  Skeheenarinka  excited  a curiosity  to 
learn  how  much  worse  off  an  idle  pauper  could  be  than  a 
farmer  who  has  spent  all  his  days  creating  soil  upon  the 
breast  of  a mountain.  Now,  the  Mitchelstown  guardians 
do  not  feast  their  charge  with  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding, 
and  currant  cake  and  tea,  nor  are  the  rooms  wreathed  with 
holly,  nor  do  kind  ladies  distribute  toys  and  sweetmeats 
among  the  children,  as  is  done  within  other  workhouse  walls 
of  my  acquaintance.  But  they  give  the  paupers  a breakfast 
of  bread  and  coffee,  and  a solid  dinner  of  one  pound  of  prime 
boiled  beef  and  vegetables,  with  an  inexhaustible  cauldron  i 
of  appetising  soup.  I saw  the  old  people  attack  their  j 
trenchers  and  right  heartily  demolish  their  contents.  They  j 
were  cleanly  and  warmly  clad  and  shod.  I saw  parties  of 
infirm  men  and  women  lolling  before  bright  fires  in  their  j| 
dayrooms  or  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  exercise  yards.  I ji 
passed  through  the  pure  white  dormitories,  with  floors  scru- 
pulously scrubbed  and  windows  half  opened  to  admit  the  ; 
bracing  air  from  the  hills.  The  mattresses  of  clean  straw  j'. 
were  in  the  infirmary  ward  extended  on  wooden  stretchers,  ]j 
and  in  the  able-bodied  department  upon  a raised  flooring, 
at  wide  intervals.  The  bedding  was  two  pairs  of  woollen  1 
blankets,  a pair  of  sheets,  a warm  rug,  and  a pillow.  I passed 
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through  the  children’s  quarters,  where  about  a hundred 
healthy-looking  little  children  are  neatly  clothed,  and  fed, 
and  educated,  and,  I was  glad  to  hear,  admitted  almost  daily 
to  breathe  the  air  of  the  free  fields.  I saw  old,  bed-ridden 
people,  whom  the  order  of  the  doctor  might  elevate  to  a diet 
of  wine  or  porter,  beefsteak  or  arrowroot.  It  was  not  very 
splendid  as  a prospect  in  life ; but  there  were  no  dripping 
walls,  no  scanty  clothes,  no  clamorous  creditors,  no  hungry 
stomachs,  though  these  people  toiled  not,  neither  did  they 
spin.  I am  not  going  to  say  that  Christmas  on  the  Galtees 
was  gloomier  than  in  the  workhouse.  In  many  homes  on  the 
estate,  I have  no  doubt,  there  were  whatever  Christmas  com- 
forts humble  means  could  buy.  In  the  very  poorest,  as  far 
as  I know,  by  whatever  pinch  or  device,  some  scrap  of  meat 
was  foraged  out  in  honour  of  the  first  of  festivals.  The  cus- 
tom that  it  should  be  has  the  spell  of  a superstition.  But  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  dryness,  and  cleanliness,  and  warmth, 
the  indolence  and  fare,  of  the  workhouse  would  have  been 
luxury  if  transferred  to  two  dozen  of  the  cottier  homes  of 
Skeheenarinka,  where  men  have  delved  all  their  lifetime  for 
bread  with  twice  the  industry  that  would  have  cleared  a set- 
tlement in  the  American  backwoods.  Not  a sprig  of  holly 
wras  to  be  seen  in  any  house  I visited.  I looked  up  once 
towards  where,  in  the  obscurity,  I thought  I saw  a flitch  of 
bacon  hanging  up  opposite  the  chimney-corner,  as  I had  seen 
in  happier  spots  ; it  was  a horse  collar.  Sweetmeats  would 
be  like  sending  one  ruffles  who  wTanted  a shirt.  It  would  be 
almost  a levity  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  adjuncts 
of  merry-making.  A meal  of  bread  and  tea  and  pork  was 
the  average  Christmas  banquet.  In  one  house  there  were- 
6 lbs.  of  pork  among  ten  ; in  another  3 lbs.  of  mutton  among 
five.  A goose  or  a bit  of  bacon  was  the  mark  of  superior 
station.  As  I drove  past  the  base  of  the  hill  after  nightfall, 
when  no  cheerful  twinkle  lighted  the  cabin  windows,  and  when 
a snowstorm  breaking  over  the  Galtees  overspread  it  like  a 
shroud,  there  seemed  to  be  few  spots  in  Christendom  that 
had  less  business  with  a happy  Christmas. 
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Jt  (Sang  for  the  ‘©me. 


BY  T.  D.  SULLIVAN. 

Air— “ Come,  Landlord,  Fill  a Flowiag  Bowl/’ 

Irishmen,  of  every  creed, 

Of  every  rank  and  station, 

Come  and  aid  by  word  and  deed 
Oar  isle’s  regeneration : 

Come  together,  heart  and  hand, 
Join  our  gallant  patriot  band, 
Standing  for  the  dear  old  land 

To  lift  her  up  a Nation. 

Let  the  bitter  past  be  past 

With  all  its  pain  and  sadness ; 

Better  days  have  come  at  last, 

And  strife  is  sin  and  madness  : 
Come  together,  heart  and  hand, 
Join  our  gallant  patriot  band. 
Standing  for  the  dear  old  land 

To  give  her  peace  and  gladness. 

♦ 

Each  to  worship  the  Divine 
Before  his  chosen  Altar  ; 

All  for  Ireland  to  combine 
In  love  that  will  not  falter  $ 

Come  together,  heart  and  hand? 
Join  our  gallant  patriot  band, 
Standing  for  the  dear  old  land 

To  honour  and  exalt  her. 

So,  though  Ireland’s  fame  comes  down 
From  ages  old  and  hoary, 

We  shall  make  her  new  renown 
Outshine  her  ancient  story  : 

Come  together,  heart  and  hand, 
Join  our  gallant  patriot  band, 
Join,  to  raise  the  dear  old  land 

From  grief  to  joy  and  glory. 
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BY  M.  HEALY,  M.P. 

We  have  ’said  at  page  65  that  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  acted  as 
London  correspondent  of  the  Nation  during  the  Parliamentary  sessions 
of  187 8-80.  The  following  description  of  a scene  during  the  discussions  on 
the  estimates  in  1880  is  taken  from  his  letter  to  the Nation  of  the  7th 
August,  1880:— 

There  was  a vacuum.  Decidedly*  That  the  House  should 
be  empty  while  people  merely  talked  of  education  was  only 
natural ; but  that  is  not  a vacuum  to  speak  of.  It  was 
the  absence  of  a presence  3 a something  that  felt  itself 
wanting,  and  which  never  has  yet  been  wanting  when 
there  were  estimates  to  be  discussed  and  money  to  be  voted. 
The  auditory  might  wax  or  wane,  might  thin  or  thicken,  but 
in  Supply  a certain  figure  below  the  Opposition  gangway  was 
supposed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  proceedings.  Be  it  re- 
lated, then,  that  last  night  Mr.  Biggar  was  missing.  He  was 
unheard  of ! Supply  and  he  ware  hitherto  inseparable,  and 
had  they  been  parted  1 Naturally  one  sought  for  explana- 
tions, though  cautiously  withal,  as  if  an  abyss  were  to  be 
fathomed,  where  soundings  must  be  difficult.  An  answer 
came,  and  yet  in  sum  this  was  all.  Mr.  Biggar  was  out  of 
of  town.  Out  of  town  ! when  every  chink  of  the  golden 
shower  as  it  passed  from  the  national  treasury  must  bring 
a chill  to  that  absent  heart.  Out  of  town,  and  the  world 
still  moving,  and  the  clocktower  still  standing  in  its  old 
place  ! So  it  is  with  human  things,  and  the  revenge  which 
Cavan  is  supposed  to  have  wrought  for  Erin  for  those  700 
years’  misrule  was  pretermitted  this  one  night.  Still  w7e  had 
a consolation,  small  though  touching  in  its  way,  conveyed  by 
a trusty  friend.  Mr.  Biggar  had  left  his  compliments  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  not  get  many  votes  while  he  was  away. 
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Kindly,  fostering  care  for  the  public  weal ! And  they  did 
not.  A small  but  select  party  remained  to  honour  the  be- 
quest and  protect  the  taxpayer.  Till  midnight  their  vigil  jj 
was  barren  and  voiceless ; for  the  British  educationist  is  a 
long-wdnded  creature,  given  to  discourses  upon  progress,  the 
development  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  advancement 
of  science,  which  are  wTell  calculated  to  take  up  Government 
time  with  little  profit.  Shortly  after  twelve  Ministers  got 
their  first  vote,  and  then  it-  was  understood  that  they  in- 
tended immediately  to  ask  for  leave  to  report  progress,  in 
order  to  let  one  of  their  bills  come  on.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  slain  by  the  half-past  twelve  rule,  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary graciously  came  down  to  move  its  second  reading,  with 
a smile  saccharine  with  the  sweets  of  office.  A situation 
so  suggestive  was  too  much  for  Mr*  Finigan,  who,  regardless 
of  the  legislative  fate  of  Epping  Forest,  was  smitten  with  a 
sudden  interest  in  some  arithmetical  problem  which  obtruded 
itself  upon  his  notice  from  amongst  the  figures  of  the  esti- 
mate just  under  discussion.  Slowly  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
moved  up  to  the  fatal  half  hour,  and,  though  the  tangled 
question  which  puzzled  the  member  for  Ennis  must  remain 
to  his  fellows  for  ever  a mere  mysterious  difficulty  without 
form  and  void,  its  complex  presentation  at  that  moment 
cruelly  marred  the  bill  of  Epping  Forest,  giving,  moreover, 
the  lately  smiling  Home  Secretary  a charming  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  a third  party  in  the  House  to  look  after 
legislation. 

An  ominous  detachment  from  this  popular  body  had 
begun  to  cluster  on  the  erstwhile  vacant  benches.  Led  on 
by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  who  hopes  in  the  course  of  a few 
sessions,  by  studiously  discussing  the  estimates,  to  demon- 
strate the  unfitness  of  the  present  legislative  machine  for 
the  work  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Act  of  Union,  they  kept 
putting  on  the  brake  against  too  fast  progress,  mindful  of 
the  necessities  which  the  inevitable  rejection  of  the  Disturb- 
ance Bill  would  create  for  them.  In  the  background  lay 
Mr.  Parnell,  compelled,  alas  ! by  his  position  to  abstain  from 
the  frolicsomeness  of  bygone  times,  but  apparently  musing 
on  what  will  happen  when  next  the  estimates  come  on, 
should  the  Lords  stand  by  their  order.  Little  consultations 
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pass  between  the  Irishmen,  and  a general  uneasiness  seizes 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  Irish  attention  to 
detail  does  not  make  them  happy.  Probably  they  may  think 
it  springs  from  the  pure  malevolence  of  the  mischievous  Celtic 
character,  or  may,  indeed,  have  dim  glimmerings  that  there 
is  a purpose  behind  it  all.  Mr.  O’Connor  seems  to  have  his 
“ Votes”  full  of  marginal  queries,  and  to  be  so  full  of  de- 
batable matter  that  he  is  able  to  impart  much  of  it  to  re- 
ceptive colleagues,  who  propound  so  many  little  questions 
that  before  two  o’clock  they  insisted  on  progress  being  re- 
ported, with  the  grand  result  for  the  Government  of  five 
votes  passed  during  an  entire  evening. 


^he  JUiii  on  ©'Jtolatt. 


A.D.  1584. 


£ Y .TAME?  MURPHY. 

Falla  the  moaning  night  on  Breagh,  wrapping  up  in  clouded 
fold, 

As  the  night  mists  gather  round  them,  hamlet  lone  and  chief- 
tain’s hold, 

Bringing  peaceful  rest  and  slumber  over  Feach  O’Nolan’s  fief— 

To  the  hamlet  of  the  clansman  and  the  palace  of  the  chief. 

Years  agone,  when  warlike  Dathi,  with  a gallant  princely  train, 

Fed  his  steeds  in  Norman  castles,  bore  his  flag  above  the  Seine 

Rode  beside  him  Cahir  O’Nolan,  bravest  of  the  feudal  lords, 

With  his  kin  and  clansmen  following — with  a thousand  gallant 
Bwords. 

And  he  bore,  when  home  returning  from  the  Tuscan’s  fair  ex- 
panse, 

Rarest  trophies  of  the  Norman  and  the  richest  gems  of  France  ; 
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They  are  resting  still  in  Breagh,  as  with  newer  gems  they 
twine, 

On  the  tombs  of  famous  chieftains— on  the  sacred  altar’s  shrine. 

* J 

Oft  the  Cymric  sages  told  him,  in  the  mystic  days  of  yore, 

That  the  lofty  hills  behind  them  and  the  spreading  plains  be- 
fore 

Were  not,  in  their  firm  foundation,  more  enduring,  lasting, 
bold, 

Than  the  gallant  chiefs  of  Breagh  in  their  proud  and  crenelled 
hold  ; 

That,  except  in  open  battle,  never  should  the  clansmen  know 

On  the  sacred  plain  of  Breagh  dread  or  danger  from  the  foe  ; 

And  the  blessing  of  the  warning  was  the  sacred  prophet’s  meed 

To  the  famous  Aodh  O’Nolan  for  some  signal  righteous  deed. 

Falls  the  midnight  by  the  river,  where,  the  rifted  clouds  be- 
tween, 

Break  the  struggling  rays  of  moonlight  on  the  masses  dark  of 
green  ; 

But  the  broken  moonlit  patches,  gleaming  through  the  forest 
deeps, 

Light  the  lance  and  sabre  winding  where  the  sullen  river 
sweeps. 

Falls  the  moaning  night  on  Breagh,  wrapping  up  in  clouded 
fold, 

As  the  night- mists  spread  around  them,  hamlet  lone  and  chief- 
tain’s hold  ; 

Falls  on  Breagh  ; but  beyond  it,  in  the  forest  plains  below, 

Comes  with  burning  torch  and  sabre,  comes  with  ready  spear, 
the  foe. 

Crennelled  hold  of  Clan  O’Nolan,  chieftain  of  a gallant  race, 

There  is  death  advancing  on  thee — ruin  hastening  on  thy  race  ! 

Not  thy  watch-fires  on  the  cairns  nor  thy  beacons  on  the  hill 

Warn  the  valour  of  thy  clansmen  of  the  fast-approaching  ill  ! 

“ Forest  fair  and  spreading  grain-land,  who  shall  claim  them 
now  their  own, 

When  our  flashing  swords  are  in  them,  when  our  English  flag  is  ! 
flown 

Thus  Lord  Preston — “ Feach  O’Nolan  ! what  avail  his  clan  and 
aids, 

With  our  rested  lances  near  him  and  our  naked  sabre  blades  ? 
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“Many  a year  the  Irish  banner  floated  o'er  hiss  crenelled  hold  ; 

Oft  he  quaffed  the  Saxon’s  downfal  in  his  drinking  cups  of 
gold  ; 

Seek  we  now  oilr  promised  vengeance  on  his  clansmen  bold  and 
true, 

In  the  graces  of  his  daughters,  in  their  laughing  eyes  of  blue  !” 

Gallant  trophies  Cahir  O’Nolan  won  in  famous  days  of  yore, 

Chalices  of  wond’rous  splendour,  gems  that  famous  monarchs 
wore ; 

And  the  trophies  of  tl*e  free  lance,  that  would  grace  a kingly 
brow, 

And  their  diamond-hiited  sword-blades— Breagh  Castle  holds 
them  now. 

Battlement  and  arched  turret  shall,  before  the  rays  of  day 

Gleam  upon  the  lofty  cairns,  see  their  glories  fade  away  ; 

Forest  wold  and  hidden  valley,  ere  to  dawning  fades  the 
night, 

Shall  behold  their  darkest  ravines  lustrous  with  unwonted 
light. 

Seers  of  Breagh!  prophet  sages,  that  in  septic  fame  have 
shone— 

That  have  spoken  words  prophetic  in  the  golden  years  agone — 

What  availeth  to  thy  kinsmen  all  thy  words  of  warning  lore, 

With  the  Saxon’s  sword  above  them,  and  the  burning  torch 
before  ? 

Ah ! the  God  who  guided  Israel  watched  and  aye  upheld  the 
truth 

Of  the  words  of  those  who  served  Him  from  their  cradle  and 
their  youth ; 

For,  while  crept  their  winding  squadrons  by  the  river  through 
the  glade, 

Saw  their  gleam  an  aged  abbot  from  the  chapel  where  he 
prayed. 

“ God  of  freedom  ! God  of  Erin  ! guiding  Lord  of  Innisfail ! 

Shall  my  fading  vision  witness  all  our  olden  glories  pale, 

And  behold  the  raiders  trampling  on  each  cherished  hallowed 
spot 

Where  our  priests  and  prophets  worshipped  ? Let  mine  eyes  be- 
hold It  not !” 

Rang  the  bells  of  Breagh  chapel  strongly  as  his  hand  could 
dare, 

O’er  the  sleeping  hold  of  Feach,  on  the  broken  midnight  air  : 
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Save  when  Christmas  brought  rejoicings  into  castle  court  and 
bawn, 

Never  yet  those  chimes  have  sounded  in  the  night  before  the 
dawn. 

“ Out,  with  sword  and  levelled  lances  ! out,  with  axe  and  sturdy 
hand  ! 

i Out! — the  midnight  raiders  carry  wreck  and  murder  o’er  the 
land  ! 

From  thy  heavy  sleep  and  resting — from  thy  leaden  slumber 
wake  ! 

Up,  and  grasp  your  arms,  bold  clansmen  ; up  for  life  and  kin- 
dred’s sake !” 

Lo  ! the  fires  are  faintly  kindling  far  away  on  high  Bar-rain, 

I Flash  anon  the  glowing  beacons  upon  Ira’s  sacred  fane  ; 

And  again  are  fires  responding  from  the  hill  tops  of  Glenard — 
| Lo  1 you  rievers  of  the  midnight  ! clan  O’Nolan  musters  guard. 


| On  the  height  of  wooded  Breagh,  on  the  startled  glen  below, 

I From  the  clouded  woods  of  Breena  see  the  warning  fires  aglow  ! 
! Call  the  sleeping  clan  to  battle ; every  youth  and  stripling’s 
hand 

In  our  need  must  be  uplifted  for  the  weal  of  Fatherland ! 


Out  from  every  hidden  hamlet  in  the  darkling  night  unseen, 

With  their  beacon  fires  to  guide  them  onward  through  the  dark 
ravine, 

Hurry  forth  with  sword  and  pike-blade,  and  with  hearts  un- 
daunted, bold, 

The  stout  clansmen  of  O’Nolan  gathering  round  their  chieftain’s 
hold. 


Flashing  strangely  in  the  red  light  showered  upon  them  from 
the  hill, 

Gleamed  the  sword  and  shield  of  foeman,  gleamed  the  pike- 
blades  redder  still ; 

Not  in  pride  and  pomp  of  warfare,  but  with  sturdy  heart  and 
hand, 

Struck  the  men  of  Breagh,  hurling  Saxon  foeman  from  their 
land ! 


Yes ! the  watcher  in  the  temple,  looking  through  the  startled 
night, 

Seldom  saw  such  glorious  vision  break  before  upon  his  sight— 
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VeDgeful  clansmen  sweeping  onward  with  the  beaten  foe  be- 
fore, 

Midnight  raiders  trampled,  flying  : this  the  scene  the  night- 
time wore. 

Morning  broke ; but  Breagh’s  woodland  saw  no  stranger  on  its 
breast, 

Save  the  numbers  that  were  sleeping,  keeping  their  eternal 
rest. 

Of  the  dangers  of  the  night  time  on  the  hillsides  of  their 
sires 

Lay  no  traces  save  the  dead  men  and  the  ashes  of  their  fires  J 

And  no  cause  of  woman’s  wailing  lay  within  the  fiefdom,  save 

Those — their  kin — who  died  in  battle,  resting  by  the  wine-red 
grave  : 

But  the  mitred  abbot  blessed  them — blessed  their  corses  every 
one, 

When  he  buried  them  in  Breagh,  when  the  funeral  rites  were 
done. 

Bose  a stately  temple  after  on  the  spot  whereon  they  died  ; 

Rose  a carvbd  tomb  within  it,  by  the  sacred  altar’s  side  : 

“ Feach,  Prince,  and  holy  Abbot,  lies  beneath  the  altar  sod, 

Saviour  of  his  sept  and  kindred — faithful,  trusted  child  of 
God.” 


An  Independent  Irish  Parliament. — “ That  an  Act 
shall  be  passed  in  the  next  Parliament,  declaratorie  that  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  is  a free  Parliament  of  itselfe,  inde- 
pendent of,  and  not  subordinate  to,  the  Parliament  of  Eng-  j 
land  : and  that  the  subjects  of  Ireland  are  immediately  sub-  j 
ject  to  your  Majesty  as  in  right  of  your  Crowne  ; and  that 
the  members  of  the  sayd  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  all  other 
the  subjects  of  Ireland  are  independent,  and  no  way  to  be 
ordered  or  concluded  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  are 
only  to  be  ordered  and  governed  within  that  Kingdome  by 
your  Majesty  and  such  Governors  as  are  or  shall  be  there 
appointed,  and  by  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdome,  accord- 
ing to  the  lawes  of  the  land.” — The  Demands  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ir  dandy  1664. 
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fation’s  Pentanes. 


BY  DANIEL  CHILLY. 

From  a Lecture  delivered  iu  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  epigrammatically  and  truthfully, 
“No  people  will  look  forward  to  posterity  who  do  not  often 
look  backward  to  their  ancestors.”  The  memory  of  the  past 
is  a part  of  the  strengthening,  nourishing  food  of  national 
life.  It  is  in  a measure  the  manna  sent  by  Providence  to 
us  as  we  are  journeying  through  the  desert  of  our  slavery  to 
keep  alive  our  national  aspirations  and  to  fortify  our  national 
hopes.  The  example  of  our  forefathers  enkindles  in  our 
minds  a passionate  desire  to  emulate  them.  The  heroic 
achievements  of  our  ancestors  develope  in  our  natures  a 
pride  of  race  which  nothing  can  quench ; the  sacrifices  they 
made  and  the  tenacity  they  displayed  in  clinging  to  their 
ideal  of  a free  Ireland  arouse  within  our  hearts  the  fiercest 
passions  of  resistance  to  tyranny  in  every  shape,  and  compel 
us  to  be  patriotic.  Cancel  our  country’s  memories  and  you 
destroy  our  national  ambition.  Immerse  yourselves  for  an 
instant  in  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  your  patriotism  will  be- 
come dulled  and  deadened,  your  conception  of  national  dig- 
nity will  no  longer  be  an  exalted  one,  but  will  become  a base 
and  ignoble  thing,  resembling  by  comparison  the  soulless 
outcome  of  the  brickmoulder’s  labours  in  the  potter’s  field 
rather  than  the  magnificent  and  entrancing  creations  of  a 
Raphael  or  a Michael  Angelo.  Most  of  us  remember  how 
graphically  and  thrillingly  Charles  Dickens  in  his  “ Haunted  J 
Man  ” pour  trays  the  mental  agony  and  the  unbroken 
physical  pain  endured  by  that  hapless  creature  whose  i 
former  self  was  destroyed  when  his  request  was  granted  | 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  forget  every  incident,  joyful 
as  well  as  sorrowful,  of  his  past  career,  and  we  recollect  how 
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blissful  his  life  becomes  when  this  dread  sentence  is  revoked 
and  he  finds  himself  a man  once  more  subject  to  the  hu- 
manising control  of  natural  feelings.  As  it  was  with  this 
creation  of  Dickens,  who  found  a Frankenstein  in  forgetful- 
ness, so  it  would  be  with  every  people  who  ignored  their 
own  history.  It  is  the  exultant  shout  of  their  dead  heroes, 
the  bitter  cry  of  their  vanquished  children,  the  triumphant 
chant  of  departed  genius,  which  nerve  all  nations  in  their 
struggles  for  freedom,  or,  if  they  have  already  the  priceless 
gift  of  freedom  in  their  possession,  strengthen  them  in  their 
determination  to  guard  and  keep  that  gift  for  ever.  Greece 
would  never  have  recovered  her  national  independence  if 
she  had  not  been  upheld  by  memories  which  lingered 
on  the  field  of  Marathon  or  thronged  around  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae ; Tyrol,  with  its  acreage  of  an  Irish  province, 
will  never  tamely  surrender  those  peaks  and  crags,  where 
Freedom  sits  enthroned,  to  either  French  or  Bavarian  in- 
vader so  long  as  the  name  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  lisped  by  the 
! children  of  Passey er,  or  while  the  name  of  Joseph  Speck- 
bacher,  “ the  Man  of  Binn,”  is  echoed  in  the  Tyrolese  de-  j 
|j  files,  from  Innspruck  to  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy  ; Poland, 
ij  although  she  is  weeping  to-day  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
i will  never  have  all  hope  of  ultimate  redemption  torn  from 
her  bruised  and  stricken  heart  while  the  fame  and  deeds  of 
Sobieski  and  Kosciusko  are  enshrined  in  the  chronicles  of 
; heroism.  And  what  of  this  dear  old  land  of  ours  ? Have  we  a 
past  for  which  we  should  blush  ? Is  our  record  so  barren 
| and  inglorious  that  our  heads  should  hang  with  shame  ? 
Does  our  history  show  that  we  have  bent  ignobly  as  craven 
serfs  beneath  alien  rule  ? To  the  bead-roll  of  fame  have  we 
contributed  no  names  of  scholars,  warriors,  or  statesmen? 

| Scholars ! Let  the  ages  answer  which  have  rolled  by 
since  in  the  sixth  century  the  University  of  Armagh 
could  point  to  its  seven  thousand  students,  and  when 
the  princes  of  Europe  eagerly  sought  our  shores  to  gain  in- 
struction at  our  fathers’  knees.  Warriors  I Traverse  the 
crimson  records  of  the  world’s  battlefields  from  the  day  when 
the  artillery  of  Heaven  killed  Dathi  on  the  Alps  down  to 
||  that  other  day  when  the  Confederates’  cannon  decimated  the 
| Irish  Brigade  on  the  slopes  of  Marye’s  Height  at  Fredericks- 
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burg,  and  see  if  Celtic  soldiers  have  not  fought  ever  in  the 
van.  Statesmen  ! Examine  the  annals  of  jurisprudence  and 
see  if  for  “ marvellous  wisdom  and  for  profound  justness’’  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Brehon  code,  framed  by  Cormac  I.  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  third  century,  can  be  surpassed. 
And  the  history  of  even  our  own  days  attests  incontrovert- 
ibly  that  if  Irishmen  have  only  favourable  opportunities  they 
will  take  rank  amongst  the  most  daring  and  most  successful 
statesmen.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  have  a past,  the  recollection 
of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  remain  in  slavish  con- 
tentment while  our  native  land  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
province.  Our  country’s  memories  justify  us  in  maintaining 
a ceaseless  struggle  until  the  last  remnant  of  wrong  disap- 
pears and  Ireland  is  again  a Nation. 


‘She  Uittle  Jflotoer  Strstoer*,* 


BY  FATHER  MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  S.J. 

Dear  children,  kiss  your  flowers,  and  fling  them  at  His  feet ; 

He  comes,  the  Lord  of  flowers,  of  all  things  fair  and  sweet. 

His  glory  all  is  hidden,  but  who  He  is  you  know  ; 

Then  throw  your  flowers  before  Him,  and  kiss  them  as  you 
throw. 

Yet  envy  not  the  flowers  that  die  so  sweet  a death  ; 

One  heart’s  fond  sigh  is  sweeter  than  rose’s  perfumed  breath — 
More  sweet  than  sweetest  incense  the  tears  of  love  that  flow, 
j The  thrill  of  faith  that  mingles  with  every  flower  you  throw. 


* These  verses  were  suggested  by  seeing  the  children  kiss  each  hand- 
ful of  the  flowers  with  which  they  strewed  the  corridors  of  the  Convent 
of  Mercy.  Bagsrot-street,  Dublin,  during  the  Procession  of  the  QuaranV  I 
O.  e in  June,  1879. 
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Yes,  let  your  flowers  be  emblems  of  holy  thoughts  and  prayers 
That  from  your  hearts  are  springing — for  hearts  alone  He  cares. 
Oh  ! may  your  hearts  before  Him  with  loving  worship  glow, 

While  thus  you  throw  your  flowers  and  kiss  them  as  you  throw. 

With  lips  unstained  and  rosy,  kiss  all  the  rose3  fair — 

But  thorns  lurk  ’mid  the  roses,  and  life  is  full  of  care. 

Accept  its  thorns  and  roses — both  come  from  God,  you  know  : 

So  bear  your  crosses  gaily,  and  kiss  them  as  you  go. 

Not  all  your  path,  dear  children,  can  smile  like  this  with 
flowers — 

For  lifetimes  would  be  fruitless  if  all  were  sunny  hours. 

The  rain  and  snow  in  season  must  make  the  roses  grow  : 

So  throw  your  flowers,  dear  children,  and  kiss  them  as  you 
throw. 

Ah  ! soon  the  rose-leaves  wither — we,  too,  like  flowers  must 
die, 

But  in  the  heavenly  springtime  shall  bloom  again  on  high, 

That  God  unveiled  beholding  whom  ’neath  these  veils  we  know, 
And  at  Whose  feet,  dear  children,  our  flowers,  our  hearts,  we  \ 
throw. 


f nests  in  fulfc 


BY  THE  VERY  DR,  KAVANAGH,  P.P. 

j The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kavanagh,  P.P.  of  Kildare,  was  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th  of  February,  1884,  presented  with  a handsome  testimonial  by  the 
people  of  his  parish.  In  returning  thanks  Dr.  Kavanagh  delivered  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a priest  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  The  following  are 
the  passages  of  Dr.  Kavanagli’s  speech  in  which  he  dealt  with  this  sub« 
ject : — 

This  sacred  bond  which  binds  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
| priests  of  Ireland  so  lovingly  together  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  faith,  and  through  ordeals,  terrible  ordeals,  unknown 
in  happier  lands,  has  preserved  inviolate  the  noble  traditions 
of  our  country  and  our  race.  The  national  sentiment  of 
Ireland  and  the  religious  feeling  of  Ireland  are  inseparably 
entwined.  They  give  mutual  support  to  each  other,  and  he 
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is  a traitor  to  both  who  would  attempt  to  separate  them.  No 
other  Catholic  nation  can  boast  of  traditions  like  ours.  In 
no  other  country  was  the  battle  for  the  faith  so  long  and  so 
fiercely  contested  ; and  I believe  that,  under  God’s  mercy, 
this  close  union  of  priests  and  people,  this  wedding  together 
of  the  national  sentiment  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
glorious  Celtic  race,  preserved  the  faith  in  Ireland,  and 
handed  down  to  us  this  priceless  heirloom  of  our  fathers. 
May  this  sacred  bond  never  be  broken  or  weakened.  May 
the  zeal  and  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  priests  be 
worthy  of  the  affectionate  devotion  and  loving  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  may  they  realise  in  their  lives  your  beautiful 
ideal  of  the  Christian  priest,  which  is  the  highest  standard  of 
Apostolic  virtue.  For  myself,  it  is  my  greatest  happiness 
to  devote  to  you  the  few  years  of  life  that  remain.  You 
have  been  to  me  true,  loving,  and  obedient.  I earnestly  pray 
that  I may  be  to  you  devoted,  faithful  and  unselfish.  My 
highest  ambition  is  to  be  yours,  thoroughly  and  entirely, 
and,  according  to  my  humble  capacity,  to  be  your  guide  and 
your  counsellor  in  matters  political  and  religious^  and  thus 
to  fulfil  faithfully  the  instructions  of  Leo  XIII.,  one  of  the 
most  learned  Popes  that  ever  ruled  the  Church  of  God.  The 
Pope  declared  that  politics  and  religion  cannot  be  separated. 
Infidels  and  Communists  alone  would  divorce  them,  and 
drive  the  priests  within  the  sanctuary,  and  leave  the  people 
to  the  erring  guidance  of  the  selfish  and  designing.  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  Church  of  God  where  this  truth  is  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  in  Ireland.  The  domains  of  politics 
and  religion  are  so  intimately  interwoven  in  Ireland  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  distinct  duties  to  each.  My  duties  as 
a priest  and  my  duties  as  a citizen  are  often  identical.  Take, 
for  example,  the  election  of  guardians  of  the  poor — under 
one  aspect  this  duty  is  political,  but  under  another  it  is 
clearly  a duty  of  religion.  This  intimate  union  of  the  two 
duties,  combined  in  one  act,  illustrates  the  greath  truth  an- 
nounced by  the  Holy  Father,  that  politics  and  religion  can- 
not be  separated,  and  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween them.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  politics  and 
religion  were  rather  unpleasantly  intermixed.  The  Roman 
emperors  and  their  minions  consigned  the  martyrs  to  every 
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form  of  torture  because  they  professed  the  faith  of  Christ.  This 
was  politics,  for  it  was  the  action  of  the  civil  power  against 
a class  of  subjects  of  the  State  ; but  was  it  not  religion  also  ? 
Could  a Christian  priest  in  those  days  withhold  his  sympathy 
and  succour  from  the  martyrs  and  say,  “ I can  take  no  part 
in  this  contest;  it  is  a political  contest,  and  politics  are  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  duties  of  my  sacred  office  as  a priest  V9  I think 
the  logic  of  this  gentleman  would  not  commend  itself  to  your 
approval ; his  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  his  sacred  office,  too,  I 
think  you  would  consider  as  not  quite  above  suspicion.  If 
this  priest,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  martyrs,  but  re- 
garded then  as  persons  of  indiscreet  zeal,  was  on  terms  of 
close  intercourse  with  the  emperor  and  his  minions,  his  con- 
fusion of  idea  of  politics  and  religion  becomes  a little  sus- 
picious, and  would  prompt  his  less  sagacious  brethren  in  the 
ministry  to  suspect  that  his  bearing  towards  the  martyrs  did 
not  arise  from  that  profound  respect  for  his  sacred  office  which 
he  so  ostentatiously  parades,  but  from  a less  exalted  motive. 
Do  you  think  there  was  a single  priest  in  the  early  Church 
who  did  not  take  sides  in  the  persecutions,  and  who  did  not 
give  his  sympathy,  his  succour,  his  advice,  and  his  counsel 
to  the  persecuted  Christians  ] Do  you  think  there  wras  a 
single  priest  who  sympathised  with  the  civil  power,  or  who 
scandalised  the  faithful  by  communing  with  the  persecutors 
of  the  Church  of  God  1 I can  see  little  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  Christians  in  the  early  Church  and  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland.  In  both  cases  the  civil  power  persecuted 
for  religious  opinions.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well the  cases  were  perfectly  identical.  O’Hurly,  Egan,  and 
Plunket  are  as  much  martyrs  for  the  faith  as  if  they  were 
burned  at  the  stake  by  Nero  or  devoured  by  lions  in  the  am- 
phitheatre in  Rome.  In  the  present  the  form  of  persecution 
is  changed,  but  the  spirit  and  motive  are  the  same.  Crom- 
well piked  the  babes,  and  sent  the  mothers  to  perish  in* 
Barbadoes — a tmodern  official,  by  nature  gentle  and 
humane,  kisses  the  babes,  and  sends  mothers  and  babes 
to  perish  in  the  snows  of  Canada.  Of  the  two  is  not  the 
modern  method  of  persecution  less  merciful  and  more  mean 
and  pharisaical  ? If  I lived  in  the  early  Church  I hope  I 
wTould  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  early  Christians.  If  I 
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lived  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  I hope  I would  have  been  ac- 
tively opposed  to  that  monster,  and  stood  firmly  with  the 
O’Neills  and  O’Donnells  in  the  ranks  of  my  countrymen.  As 
I live  in  the  present,  I am  now,  as  I would  have  been  then, 
heart  and  soul  with  the  oppressed  people  of  Ireland,  and  in 
assisting  the  people  in  their  political  struggles  according  to 
my  humble  capacity  I believe  that  I am  not  overstepping  the 
sphei  e of  the  duties  of  my  sacred  office,  but  that  I am  truly 
and  strictly  performing  an  act  of  religion.  I am  aiding  an 
oppressed  people  who  are  persecuted  for  that  faith  of  which 
I am  a minister.  I am  endeavouring  to  procure  food  for  the 
hungry,  clothing  for  the  naked,  and  a house  for  the  home- 
less. I am  striving  to  protect  the  hard  earnings  of  the  Irish 
peasant  from  rapacity  and  plunder,  to  procure  for  the  people 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  save  them  from  what  a 
high  authority  declares  is  a penalty  of  starvation.  I am 
doing  what  the  Holy  Father  declares  is  the  duty  of  the  senior 
priests  in  Ireland,  and  giving  to  the  people  in  their  political 
struggles,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  assistance, 
guidance,  and  counsel.  I owe  these  remarks,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  you,  my  dear  friends,  and  to  myself.  I owe  them  to 
you  to  show  you  that  you  have  not  bestowed  upon  me  such 
signal  marks  of  your  esteem  for  any  acts  of  mine  which  are 
not  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  functions  of  my  sacred 
office  and  the  instructions  of  my  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and 
I owe  them  to  myself  to  prove  to  my  friends  that  I did  not 
accept  marks  of  special  favour  from  my  parishioners  for  acts 
which  were  unbecoming  my  position. 


“ By  our  fundamental  laws  and  franchises  (laws  and  fran 
chises  which  we,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  do  claim  as  her 
birthright)  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  cannot  be  bound, 
affected,  or  obliged  by  any  legislature,  save  only  by  the 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  his  Majesty’s  realm  of 
Ireland  ; nor  is  there  any  other  body  of  men  who  have 
power  or  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  same.” — Resolution 
of  the  Irish  Parliament , moved  by  Grattan , 2 0th  February , 
1782. 
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B Y M.  J.  BAR  It  Y. 


I. 

Another  year  of  work  is  past, 

Nor  yet  the  goal  is  reached, 

Yet  in  our  hearts  more  firm  and  fast 
We  hold  the  creed  we’ve  preached — 

The  creed,  “ That  Ireland,  calm  but  strong, 
Her  bonds  has  nigh  outgrown, 

And,  come  what  may,  shall  soon  belong 
To  Irishmen  alone.” 

ii. 

The  slave  may  sicken  of  his  toil, 

And  at  his  task  repine — 

The  manly  arm  will  dig  the  soil 
Until  it  reach  the  mine  ; 

No  toil  will  make  the  brave  man  quail, 

No  time  his  patience  try, 

And  if  he  use  the  word  “ to  fail,” 

He  only  means— “ to  die.” 

hi. 

What  is  a year  in  work  like  ours  ? — 

The  proudest  ever  plannee?, 

To  stay  oppression’s  withering  pow<  rs 
And  free  our  native  land  ! 

Oh  ! many  a year  were  bravely  p3t, 

And  many  a life  well  lost, 

If  blessings  such  as  these,  at  last, 

Were  purchased  at  their  cost ! 

IV. 

The  seed  that  yields  our  daily  bread 
Not  for  a year  we  reap, 

But  when  the  goodly  grain  we  spread 
We  hold  the  labour  cheap  ; 
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Yet  ere  the  Winter’s  snow  appears 
Must  other  seeds  be  sown, 

For  man  consumes  the  golden  ears 
As  quickly  as  they’re  grown. 

v. 

Not  so  the  harvest  Freedom  yields — 
’Twill  last  for  ages  long, 

If  those  who  till  her  glorious  fields 
Be  steadfast,  brave,  and  strong  ; 

Shall  we,  then,  openly  complain, 

Because  its  growth  is  slow, 

When  thousands  die  before  the  grain 
Is  ripened  which  they  sow  ? 

VI. 

No,  pause  we  may  to  gather  breath 
And  gird  our  loins  anew, 

Bat  never  shall  we  cease,  till  death, 

Our  glorious  work  to  do ; 

We  knoiv  that  “Ireland,  bold  and  strong, 
Her  bonds  has  nigh  outgrown, 

And,  come  what  may,  shall  soon  belong 
To  Irishmen  alone  !” 


I ROM  al  WANT  THE  LAND,”  A STORY,  BY  THOMAS  SHERLOCK. 

Margaret  Maguire’s  weak  frame  was  ill  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  shock  of  the  eviction.  She  was  utterly  prostrated 
when  she  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  of  the  Lacys ; and  they 
had  lifted  her  tenderly  from  the  cart  on  which  she  had  been 
borne  thither  into  Mary  Lacy’s  bed.  That  she  had  been  de- 
clining for  months  past  was  quite  apparent ; indeed,  she  had 
been  wearing  down  gradually  since  the  hour  of  Clancy’s 
death  ; but,  as  she  suffered  from  no  specific  malady  known  to 
the  physicians,  it  was  deemed  that  her  ailment  was  mere 
constitutional  weakness,  which  good  living  and  freedom  from 
worry  would  overcome.  Her  utter  helplessness  began  now 
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to  awaken  the  direst  apprehensions.  Mr.  Lacy  decided  at 
once  on  calling  in  medical  assistance  ; and  mounting  Bryan 
on  a stout  farm-horse  he  despatched  him  to  Lisbawn  for  a 
doctor.  Mrs.  Maguire,  in  the  midst  of  her  sore  trials, 
looked  only  to  the  Great  Physician ; and  at  her  request  Mr. 
Lacy  himself  rode  over  to  the  parish  priest's  house  to  bring 
him  to  the  sick  girl's  bedside,  that  she  might  have  the  ines- 
timable consolation  of  receiving  the  Holy  Viaticum. 

Luckily,  Father  Paul  had  not  yet  left  his  abode  to  go  on 
his  daily  mission  of  mercy  when  Mr.  Lacy  arrived.  The  lat- 
ter delivered  his  message  as  he  had  received  it,  supplement- 
ing it  with  an  opinion  that  “the  poor  girl  was  not  long  for 
this  world,  he  believed.” 

The  priest,  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  told  Mr.  Lacy  to 
hurry  back  and  get  the  sick  chamber  prepared  for  his  sacred 
ministrations,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  clear  instructions  as 
to  how  this  should  be  done. 

“ I will  be  over  myself  very  soon  after  you,”  he  conti- 
nued ; “ for  I fear,  like  you,  that  her  time  is  near  at  hand.” 

JJr.  Lacy  hastened  away  to  have  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments made ; and  Father  Paul,  after  giving  directions  to 
saddle  the  trusty  Lightning,  donning  his  stole,  proceeded  to 
the  tabernacle  erected  in  a special  chamber  in  his  residence, 
and  before  which  a lighted  lamp  perpetually  hung.  Kneel- 
ing in  adoration,  he  transferred  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
convenient  pyx,  which  he  placed  reverently  in  his  breast. 
This  done,  he  took  an  oilstock  containing  the  holy  oil  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  Extreme  Unction  ; and,  having 
now  made  his  preparation  for  the  last  sad  rites,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  with  a face  on  which  devout  recollection  was 
stamped  as  with  a seal. 

He  found  everything  ready  when  he  arrived  at  the  farm- 
house. The  little  bedchamber  had  been  made  as  neat  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  Lacys  allowed  ; and  in  it  was  the  best 
table  in  the  house,  covered  with  a spotless  linen  cloth,  and 
; bearing  two  lighted  candles  and  a vessel  with  holy  water.  A 
glance  at  the  oocupant  of  the  bed  convinced  Father  Paul  j 
that  there  was  not  much  time  to  spare.  She  lay  with  her  j 
| face  to  the  wall,  her  limbs  motionless  as  the  dead.  A slight  i 
! gasping  for  breath  and  a faint  moan  at  intervals  were  the 
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only  indications  of  life  that  she  gave.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  but  fixed  and  glassy. 

Being  left  alone  with  the  dying  girl,  Father  Paul  advanced 
to  the  bedside  with  an  air  in  which  solemnity  and  sympathy 
were  strangely  but  sweetly  blended. 

“ Margaret,  my  child,”  he  said  in  the  gentlest  of  tones, 

“ do  you  wish  to  make  your  confession  T 

At  the  sound  the  blank  face  grew  into  life,  and  the  glassy 
eyes  moved  slowly.  She  turned  her  head  with  an  effort 
toward  the  priest,  and  a faint  smile  of  glad  recognition  came 
labouringly  over  the  weary  features. 

“ Father  Paul,”  she  said  tremulously,  “ I was  waiting  for 
you.  I was  afraid  I wouldn’t  last  till  you  came.” 

She  rallied  at  his  presence  ; and  the  voice  grew  stronger, 
and  the  listlessness  left  her  manner  as  if  new  life  had  been 
breathed  into  her,  while  she  made  simple,  humble  confession 
of  her  sins. 

Poor  girl ! if  all  were  as  free  from  mortal  crimes  heaven 
would  be  very  full  of  saints. 

After  confession  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  thrown  open ; 
when  the  grief-stricken  mother,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy  and 
their  daughter,  re-entered  silently  and  solemnly.  In  their 
presence  the  priest  went  through  the  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive rite  of  the  last  anointment ; and  then,  while  the  group 
of  humble  peasants  knelt  in  adoration,  he  administered  the 
Viaticum  to  the  rapt  dying  worshipper.  Taking  the  stole 
from  his  nepk  he  kissed  it  reverently,  put  by  the  sacred  in- 
struments, and  asked  the  on-lookers  to  join  him  in  reciting 
the  Litany  for  the  Dying. 

The  pent-up  grief  which  had  been  struggling  passionately 
in  Mrs.  Maguire’s  breast  for  the  last  hour  burst  out  at  the 
word  “ dying.”  It  was  a startling  confirmation  of  her  own 
worst  fears  ; and  a wild,  irrepressible  wail  escaped  her. 

“Mother  ! mother  dear  !”  Peggy  called. 

“ Hush  now  ! my  poor  woman  !”  Father  Paul  said  sooth-  j 
inglv  ; “ don’t  disturb  her.  She’s  ready  for  heaven  ; don’t 
bring  her  thoughts  back  again  to  earth.” 

“ I’ll  thry,  sir — I’ll  thry,”  the  old  woman  said,  making  a j 
desperate  effort  to  suppress  a sob,  which  burst  out  in  spite  j 
of  her. 
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“ She's  callin’  you/'  said  Mrs.  Lacy ; “ go  over  to  her.” 
Mrs.  Maguire  hastened  to  the  bedside,  and  stooping  kissed 
the  clammy  brow. 

“ Mother  dear,”  Peggy  said,  with  slow  and  painful  distinct- 
ness, “ you  mustn't  cry  for  me — you  mustn't,  now.  Tis  God 
is  callin'  me  to  Himself.” 

“ Ochone  !”  groaned  the  old  woman,  “ 'tis  hard  to  bear ; 
but  God’s  holy  will  be  done,”  she  sobbed. 

“ Kneel  down  now  an'  pray  for  me,”  Peggy  continued ; 
“ an’  when  I'm  in  heaven,  as  I humbly  trust  in  God  I’ll  be 
soon,  I'll  not  forget  you,  mother.” 

Thus  admonished,  Mrs.  Maguire  knelt  with  the  rest, 
responding  with  her  whole  heart  to  the  supplications  which 
Father  Paul  read  out  so  earnestly. 

When  Bryan  returned  with  the  physician,  he  found  them 
thus  engaged.  His  heart  gave  a great  wrench  at  the  sight, 
for  he  well  knew  what  it  meant ; and  the  thought  of  parting 
for  life  with  the  sister  who  had  grown  up  with  him  from  his 
very  infancy  was  hard  to  bear.  But  smothering  all  expres- 
sion of  emotion  he  announced  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  who 
had  driven  over  at  the  summons.  They  rose  from  their 
knees,  and  the  man  of  medicine  entered.  A glance  told  him 
the  state  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  he  went  over  to  the 
patient,  felt  her  pulse,  laid  his  soft  white  hand  on  her 
clammy  forehead,  stooped  down  to  listen  to  her  breathing, 
shook  his  head  gravely,  h’med  to  clear  his  throat,  and  turned 
away,  saying,  “ Poor  girl !” 

“ Docthor ! is  there  any  hope  V asked  the  mother  in  a 
voice  whose  every  syllable  was  despair. 

“ It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  deceive  you,  my  poor 
woman,”  the  physician  said  kindly  ; “ the  blade  has  been  too 
sharp  for  the  sheath — I mean,  the  spirit  has  worn  out  the 
body.  I don’t  think  she  can  last  very  long.” 

Father  Paul,  afraid  of  another  outburst,  caught  the  old 
woman’s  hand  in  his  : “ Come  away,  Mrs.  Maguire,”  he  said 
gently,  endeavouring  to  lead  her  to  the  door,  “ come  away 
for  a little  while  ; it  is  too  much  for  you.” 

“ 0 Father  Paul,”  she  pleaded,  holding  her  ground,  “ don’t 
ask  me  to  go — I couldn’t  while  there’s  breath  in  my  child. 
I’ll  not  cry — not  a tear  more”  ; and  the  big  drops  rolled 
one  after  another  rapidly  down  her  cheeks. 
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“ Is  Bryan  there  V Peggy  asked. 

“ Me  is,”  they  replied. 

“ I want  him.” 

Bryan  moved  to  her  side. 

“ Bryan,  I’m  goin’  from  you,”  she  said. 

The  brother  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

“ I wanted  to  say  a word  to  you  before  I go.”  She  paused, 
collecting  her  breath.  “ Have  nothin’  to  say  against 
Smollen,”  she  continued. 

“ The  murdherer  ! He  murdhered  you,  my  child  !”  Mrs. 
Maguire  exclaimed  with  sudden  vehemence. 

The  dying  girl  caught  Bryan’s  hand  in  her  weak  grasp  as 
if  she  feared  he  might  go  away  before  she  had  finished  with 
him.  “ Whisht,  mother !”  she  said  ; “ he  didn’t.  I knew 
myself  I was  goin’  for  months,  but  didn’t  like  to  grieve  you 
by  tellin’  it.” 

She  paused  again  for  breath.  “ Bryan,  have  nothin’  to 
say  to  him,”  she  went  on.  “ I’m  goin’  a little  sooner  through 
him — that’s  all.  It’s  all  for  the  best.  God  does  everything 
right.  Mind  that.”  She  paused  again.  “ Promise  me, 
Bryan,”  she  continued,  her  weak  fingers  clinging  around  his 
horny  hand. 

“ I do,”  he  said  huskily,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
wiped  his  moistened  eyes. 

“ God  will  bless  you  for  it,”  she  went  on  ; “ an’  you’ll  be 
happy  with  Mary  Lacy  yet.  Poor  Mary  ! She’s  a good  girl, 
Bryan.” 

“ She  is,”  Bryan  assented,  choking  at  this  sign  of  sisterly 
j thoughtfulness. 

“ Send  Mary  to  me,”  she  said. 

Bryan  made  way  for  the  guardian  angel  who  had  saved 
him  from  his  great  temptation. 

“ Mary,”  said  Peggy,  “ I’ll  be  gone  soon.  Take  care  of 
Bryan,”  she  said  with  a meaning  look. 

“ Never  fear,  Peggy  dear,”  Mary  answered  with  a wTarm 
yet  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand. 

“ That’ll  do,”  the  dying  girl  replied  with  a look  of  relief. 
“ Good-bye  an’  God  bless  you.  Kiss  me,  Mary.” 

Mary  Lacy  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the  bloodless  ones  of 
her  dying  friend. 
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“Mother,”  Peggy  said,  “I’mgettin’  wake.  Wheie’s  my 

habit  r 

“ Here,  alanna  mochree”  the  weeping  mother  answered. 

The  white  serge  habit  of  a Dominican  tertiary,  with  its 
hood  and  cord,  was  brought. 

“ Put  it  on,”  said  Peggy  faintly. 

An  arm  was  inserted  gently  into  the  sleeve  of  the  garment. 

Peggy  lay  quietly  for  a few  moments,  her  breath  coming 
thick  and  fast. 

“ Father  Paul,”  she  asked,  “ will  we  know  one  another  in 
heaven  V9 

“ Yes,  my  child,”  the  priest  replied. 

“ I may  meet  poor  Corny  Clancy,”  she  said. 

She  lay  still  for  a few  minutes  in  her  mother's  arms.  At 
length,  rousing  herself,  she  said : “ Hand  me  the  crucifix.” 

It  was  brought.  She  clasped  it  with  her  weak  fingers,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  support  the  light  weight,  and  the  mo- 
ther held  them  up  with  her  disengaged  hand. 

Peggy  gazed  absorbedly  on  the  pathetic  emblem  of  our  re- 
demption, and  her  lips  moved  in  prayer.  In  a few  minutes 
she  said,  “ Put  my  scapulars  out  where  I may  see  them.” 

Mrs.  Maguire's  hands  were  already  engaged.  She  looked 
around  for  assistance,  and  Mrs.  Lacy  came  over.  While  she 
was  disengaging  the  scapulars  from  Peggy’s  dress,  the  latter, 
turning  a dying  look  of  affection  on  her  sorrow-stricken 
parent,  said,  in  the  midst  of  painful  gasps  and  with  many  a 
short  pause,  “ Mother,  don’t  cry  for  me.  I’m  very  happy. 
Heaven  is  a happy  place.  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 

“ Plaze  God,  alanna  mochree”  Mrs.  Maguire  said,  with  an 
effort  to  be  cheerful. 

“ Yesr— plaze  God,”  assented  Peggy. 

After  a little  pause,  the  scapulars  caught  her  eye.  She 
smiled  faintly,  and,  gazing  at  them,  said  aloud  : “Hedy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me,  a sinner,  now  at  the  hour  of  my 
death.” 

In  a little  while  she  spoke  again  : “ It’s  cornin’  on  night 
very  soon.” 

“ Let  us  kneel  down  and  say  the  Litany  for  a Soul  Depart- 
ing,” Father  Paul  said  in  a low  voice.  All  knelt  down  ex- 
cept the  poor  mother,  -who  with  one  arm  held  up  her  dying 
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child,  and  with  the  other  hand  supported  the  crucifix  before 
the  filmy  eyes. 

While  the  priest  recited  the  invocations  with  suppressed 
fervour,  and  the  prostrate  group  answered  in  a low,  solemn 
murmur,  Peggy  gasped  : “ Mother — I believe —I'm  goin\ 
Kiss  me.” 

The  old  woman  strained  the  clammy  lips  to  hers.  When 
she  released  them,  they  murmured  once  “ Pray  for  me”  ; and 
then  were  silent  for  evermore. 

Mrs.  Maguire  gazed  on  the  changing  face,  and  watched  the 
fluttering  eyelids.  The  gasping  ceased,  the  head  fell  back. 
The  murmured  supplications  went  on.  The  priest  was  say- 
ing solemnly,  “ Depart,  Christian  soul/  when  a loud  cry  from 
the  mother  announced  that  Margaret  Maguire’s  soul  had 
passed  away. 


JSantrj)  lament  for  Johnnj). 


Oh,  who  will  plough  the  field,  or  who  will  sell  the  corn  ? 

Oh,  who  will  wash  the  sheep,  an’  have  ’em  nioely  shorn  ? 

The  stack  that’s  on  the  haggard  unthrashed  it  may  remain, 
Since  Johnny  went  a- thrashing  the  dirty  King  o’  Spain. 

The  girls  from  the  bawnoge  in  sorrow  may  retire, 

And  the  piper  and  his  bellows  may  go  home  and  blow  the  fire  ; 
For  Johnny,  lovely  Johnny,  is  sailin’  o’er  the  main, 

Along  with  other  pathriarchs,  to  fight  the  King  o’  Spain. 

The  boys  will  sorely  miss  him  when  Moneyhore  comes  round, 
And  grieve  that  their  bould  captain  is  nowhere  to  be  found  ; 
The  peelers  must  stand  idle,  against  their  will  and  grain, 

For  the  valiant  boy  that  gave  them  work  now  peels  the  King  o’ 
Spain. 
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At  wakes  or  hurling  matches  your  like  well  never  see, 

Till  you  come  back  to  us  again,  astore  gra-gal-machree  ; 

And  won’t  you  throunce  the  buckeens  that  show  us  much  dis- 
dain 

Bekase  our  eyes  are  not  so  black  as  those  you’ll  meet  in  Spain. 

If  cruel  fate  will  not  permit  our  Johnny  to  return, 

His  heavy  loss  we  Bantry  girls  will  never  cease  to  mourn  ; 
Well  resign  ourselves  to  our  sad  lot,  and  die  in  grief  and  pain, 
Since  Johnny  died  for  Ireland’s  pride  in  the  foreign  land  of 


From  the  Introduction  to  “The  Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Ireland.” 

That  section  of  the  Druidic  order  whose  duties  consisted 
in  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music  were  called  Bhardagh 
or  Bards — that  is,  learned  men. 

They  were  a most  distinguished  and  influential  class  in 
this  country,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  the  last  Bardic  or  Filean  school  in 
Ireland  was  kept  in  Tipperary.  According  to  Borlase  they 
were  the  original  Celtic  priests,  and  were  so  called  from  their 
chanting  to  the  deities  in  their  sacred  offices. 

The  utmost  care  was  paid  to  their  education,  from  sixteen 


| one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  Bardic  profession 
| was  divided.  Those  who  professed  only  music  being  called 
| Citharadagh  or  Clarsacha ; those  who  professed  historic 
; poetry  and  music  obtaining  the  title  of  Bards  ; and  those 
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studying  only  poetry  containing  their  laws  receiving  the  title 
of  Brehons  or  judges. 

Whether  from  the  peculiar  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  the  youthful  bard,  the  boundless  liberality  of 
the  chieftains  at  whose  courts  they  resided  and  in  whose 
trains  they  followed,  or  to  the  natural  taste  and  talent  for 
music  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is  certain  that  the  bards  of  this 
country  were  distinguished  for  extraordinary  skill  in  this 
exquisite  accomplishment  far  beyond  those  of  any  other 
Northern  or  Western  nation.  As  in  religion  and  literature, 
so  also  in  music  was  Ireland  the  great  central  “ fire-heart,’* 
whose  melodious  throbbings  were  felt  not  only  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  but  in  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Conti- 
nent ; the  hills  of  Cambria  and  of  Caledonia,  the  fields  and 
cities  of  Gaul  re-echoed  with  the  sweetly  plaintive  melody  of 
the  Irish  harp,  awakened  by  the  skill  and  touched  by  the 
fingers  of  Irishmen.  So  late,  says  Warton,  as  the  eleventh 
century,  the  practice  continued  among  the  Welch  bards  of 
receiving  instruction  in  the  bardic  profession  from  Ireland. 
According  to  Buchanan,  the  harpers  in  Scotland  were  all 
Irishmen,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  when  Pepin  founded  the 
abbey  of  Neville  he  sent  for  Irish  musicians.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  has  praised  scarcely  anything  else  con- 
nected with  this  country,  peremptorily  declares  that  the 
Irish,  above  any  other  nation,  were  incomparably  skilled  in 
music — prce  omni  natione  guctm  vidimus  incomparabiUter  est 
instructa . 

The  bards  had  many  privileges  : their  persons  were  held 
sacred  even  by  enemies,  for  which  reason  they  were  some- 
times called  Ullagh , or  the  Sacred  Order.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  six  colours  in  their  dress,  which  was  only  one 
less  than  those  worn  by  persons  of  princely  rank.  Like  the 
Chinese  literati,  they  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  ennobled 
by  right  of  genius  ; and  it  is  stated  by  Keating  that  to  seize 
the  estate  of  a bard,  even  for  the  public  service  and  in  time 
of  national  distress,  was  deemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  This 
extraordinary  respect  paid  to  the  character  of  the  bards  had 
not  only  the  effect  of  bringing  their  art  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection, but  of  increasing  their  numbers  to  such  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  that  at  one  period  (anno  580)  they  numbered 
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one-third  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  Their  wealth  and  licentious- 
ness augmented  in  proportion,  which  led  to  a variety  of  mea- 
sures for  their  reformation  and  reduction ; until  about  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  this  once  illustrious  and  sacred  order  sunk 
into  contempt  and  neglect.  It  may  be  allowed  to  us,  per- 
haps, as  a proud  and  melancholy  boast,  that  our  bards  were 
always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  against  the  invader,  from 
the  time  when  clothed  in  white,  with  their  harps  in  their 
hands,  they  marched  at  the  head  of  our  armies  and  thun- 
dered the  Rosg-Catlia  against  the  Danes,  until  their  utter 
extinction  long  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 


Jjoretgtt  speech. 


BY  PROFESSOR  DOWDEN. 

Ah  ! do  not  tell  me  what  they  mean— 

The  tremulous  brook,  the  scarcely  stirred 
June  leaves,  the  hum  of  things  unseen, 

This  sovran  bird. 

Do  they  say  things  so  deep  and  rare 
And  perfect  ? I can  only  tell 
That  they  are  happy,  and  can  bear 
Such  ignorance  well ; 

Feeding  on  all  things  said  and  sung 
From  hour  to  hour  in  this  high  wood, 
Articulate  in  a strange,  sweet  tongue 
Not  understood. 


" The  lesson  which  I have  learned  from  the  past  history 
of  my  country  is,  that  the  great  and  the  first  danger  an 
Irishman  has  to  avoid  is  the  danger  of  division.” — John 
Dillon . 
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FROM  THE  “HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  *’ 
BY  W,  E.  H.  LECKY. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dublin  was  in 
dimensions  and  population  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
containing,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts, 
between  100,000  and  120,000  inhabitants.  Like  most 
things  in  Ireland,  it  presented  vivid  contrasts,  and  strangers 
were  equally  struck  with  the  crowds  of  beggars,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  inns,  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the  streets 
of  the  old  town,  and  with  the  noble  proportions  of  the  new 
quarter,  and  the  brilliant  and  hospitable  society  that  in- 
habited it.  The  Liffey  was  spanned  by  four  bridges,  and 
another  on  a grander  scale  was  undertaken  in  1753.  St. 
Stephen’s -Green  was  considered  the  largest  square  in  Europe. 
The  quays  of  Dublin  were  widely  celebrated  ; but  the  chief 
boast  of  the  city  was  the  new  Parliament  House,  which  was 
built  between  1729  and  1739  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
£34,000,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  far  superior  in  beauty 
to  the  Parliament  House  of  Westminster.  In  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  the  early  Stuarts  the  Irish  Parliament  met 
in  the  Castle  under  the  eyes  of  the  chief  governor.  It  after- 
wards assembled  at  the  Tholsel,  in  Chichester  House,  and 
during  the  erection  of  the  Parliament  House  in  two  great 
rooms  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  new  edifice  was 
chiefly  built  by  the  surveyor-general,  Sir  Edward  Pearce, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  it  entitles 
him  to  a very  high  place  among  the  architects  of  his  time. 
In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  city  had  nothing  to  boast 
of,  for  the  churches,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  wholly 
devoid  of  beauty,  and  their  monuments  were  clumsy,  scanty, 
and  mean ; but  the  college,  though  it  wanted  the  venerable 
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charm  of  the  English  universities,  spread  in  stately  squares 
far  beyond  its  original  limits.  The  cheapness  of  its  educa- 
tion and  the  prevailing  distaste  for  industrial  life  which  in- 
duced crowds  of  poor  gentry  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
university,  when  they  could  have  done  far  better  to  send 
them  to  the  counter,  contributed  to  support  it,  and  in  spite 
of  great  discouragement  it  appears  on  the  whole  to  have 
! escaped  the  torpor  which  had  at  this  time  fallen  over  the 
| universities  of  England.  It  is  said  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  to  have  contained  about  7 00  students.  A laboratory 
and  anatomical  theatre  had  been  opened  in  1710  and  1711. 
The  range  of  instruction  had  been  about  the  same  time  en- 
larged by  the  introduction  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  and  a few  years  later  by  the  foundation  of  new 
lectureships  on  oratory,  history,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy.  The  library  was  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
Irish  Parliament.  It  was  enriched  by  large  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Palliser,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  by 
Gilbert,  the  vice-provost  and  professor  of  divinity,  and  by 
Stearn,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  its  present  noble  reading- 
room  was  opened  in  1732.  Another  library — comprising 
that  which  had  once  belonged  to  Stillingfleet — >had  been 
founded  in  Dublin  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1707. 

j The  traces  of  recent  civil  war  and  the  arrogance  of  a dom- 
inant minority  were  painfully  apparent.  The  statue  of 
William  III*  stood  as  the  most  conspicuous  monument  oppo- 
site the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  A bust  of  the  same  sove- 
reign, bearing  an  insulting  distich  reflecting  on  the  adherents 
of  James,  was  annually  painted  by  the  corporation.  The 
toast  of  “ the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory’*  was 
given  on  all  public  occasions  by  the  viceroy.  The  walls  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the 
siege  of  Derry  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  A standing 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  excluded  Catholics  even 
from  the  gallery.  The  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of  Agh- 
rim,  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  discovery  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  were 
always  celebrated.  On  the  last-named  occasion  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  went  in  full  state  to  Christ’s  church,  where  a 
sermon  on  the  rebellion  was  preached.  At  noon  the  great 
! guns  of  the  Castle  were  fired,  the  church  bells  were  rung, 
j and  the  day  concluded  with  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
; Like  London  and  Edinburgh,  Dublin  possessed  many  ele- 
ments of  disorder,  and  several  men  were  killed  and  several 
, others  hamstrung  or  otherwise  brutally  injured  in  savage 
feuds  between  the  Ormond  and  the  Liberty  boys,  between 
the  students  of  the  university  and  the  butchers  around  St. 
Patrick’s,  between  the  butchers  and  the  weavers,  and  between 
the  butchers  and  the  soldiers.  As  in  most  English  towns, 
bull-baiting  was  a very  popular  amusement,  and  many  riots 
grew  out  of  the  determination  of  the  populace  to  bait  cattle 
that  were  being  brought  to  market.  Occasionally,  too,  in 
seasons  of  great  distress  there  were  outbreaks  against  foreign 
goods,  and  shops  containing  them  were  sacked.  The  police 
of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  very  insufficient,  but  an  im- 
portant step  was  taken  in  the  cause  of  order  by  the  adoption 
in  1719  of  a new  system  of  lighting  the  streets  after  the 
model  of  London,  which  was  extended  to  Cork  and  Limerick. 
Large  lanterns  were  provided  at  the  public  expense  to  be 
lighted  in  the  dark  quarters  of  the  moon  from  half  an  hour 
after  sunset  till  two  in  the  morning ; in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  moon,  during  which  there  had  previously  been  no 
lights,  whenever  the  moon  was  down  or  overshadowed. 
There  was  not  much  industrial  life,  but  the  linen  trade  was 
flourishing;  a linen  hall  was  built  in  1728,  and  there  was 
also  a considerable  manufactory  of  tapestry  and  carpets. 
No  one  can  look  over  the  fugitive  literature  of  Dublin  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  without  being  struck 
with  the  very  large  amount  of  admirable  witty  and  satirical 
poetry  that  was  produced.  The  curse  of  absenteeism  was 
little  felt  in  Dublin,  where  the  Parliament  secured  the  pre- 
sence of  most  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  much  of  the  talent 
of  the  country  ; and  during  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  the 
influence  of  a court,  and  the  weekly  balls  in  the  Winter  time 
at  the  Castle,  contributed  to  the  sparkling  showy  character 
of  Dublin  society. 
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BY  ANDREW  ORR. 

The  sunny  South  is  glowing  in  the  glow  of  Southern  glory, 

And  the  Southern  Cross  is  waving  o’er  the  freest  of  the  free  ; 
Yet  in  vain,  in  vain  my  weary  heart  would  try  to  hide  the 
story 

That  evermore  ’tis  wandering  back,  dear  native  land,  to  thee  : 
The  heathy  hills  of  Malazan,  the  Bann’s  translucent  waters, 
Glenleary’s  shades  of  hazel,  and  Agivy’s  winding  streams, 
And  Kathleen  of  the  raven  locks,  the  flower  of  Erin’s  daugh- 
ters— 

Lost  heaven  of  wildering  beauty ! thou  art  mine  at  least  in 
dreams. 

Oh ! the  green  land,  the  old  land, 

Far  dearer  than  the  gold  land, 

With  all  its  landscape  glory  and  unchanging  Summer  skies  ; 

Let  others  seek  their  pleasures 
In  the  chase  of  golden  treasures, 

Be  mine  a dream  of  Erinn  and  the  light  of  Kathleen’s  eyes. 

Sweet  scenes  may  group  around  me,  hill  and  dale,  lagoon  and 
wild  wood, 

And  eyes  as  bright  and  cloudless  as  the  azure  skies  above  ; 
But  strange  the  face  of  nature — not  the  happy  haunts  of  child- 
hood, 

And  cold  the  glance  of  beauty — not  the  smile  of  early  love  ; 

E /en  in  the  pulse  of  joy  itself  the  native  charm  is  wanting, 

For  distant  far  the  bosoms  that  would  share  it  as  their  own  : 
Too  late  to  learn  that  loving  hearts  will  never  bear  transplant- 
ing ; 

Uprooted  once,  like  seedless  flowers,  they  wither  lost  and 
lone. 

Oh ! the  old  land,  the  green  land, 

The  land  of  lands,  the  queen  land  ; 

Keep,  keep  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  your  sunny  Southern 
shore  ; 

Unfading  and  undying, 

O’er  the  world  between  ua  lying, 

The  hallowed  loves  of  former  days  are  mine  for  evermore. 
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“Jt  gjtopl  Htsfoente.” 


BY  T,  D.  SULLIVAN. 

Since  “ time  out  of  mind”  >.here  have  been  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
a number  of  weak-minded  persons  impressed  with  the  idea  that  all  that 
was  necessary  to  cure  the  many  ills  of  Ireland  and  render  its  people 
prosperous,  contented,  and  enthusiastically  loyal  wa^  the  establishment 
in  that  country  of  a “ Royal  Residence”  for  the  Queen  or  some  one  of 
her  numerous  children.  This  notion  was  the  favourite  hobby  of  Cap- 
tain William  Stacpoole,  M.F.  for  Ennis,  who  brought  forward  a motion 
in  favour  of  it  year  after  year  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Summer 
of  1871  there  seemed  to  be  some  likelihood  that  a vote  for  that  purpose 
would  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  view 
of  which  contingency  the  following  squib,  purporting  to  be  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  intended  speech,  was  written  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and 
published  in  the  columns  of  Zozimus , a comic  periodical  then  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Nation, 

Sir — There  are  some  persons  who  are  pleased  to  taunt  us 
with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  tfre  failure  of  our  Irish 
policy.  They  argue  that  because  the  great  Acts  of  the  last 
session  have  not  yet  produced  any  very  notable  or  striking 
results,  they  are,  therefore,  worthless  or  even  mischievous. 
But,  sir,  we  never  expected  that  those  measures  would  work 
an  immediate  change  in  the  sentiments,  habits,  and  customs 
of  the  Irish  people.  We  always  knew  that  their  healing  and 
blessed  influence  would  be  slow — very  slow.  But  of  what 
matter  are  a few  thousand  years  in  the  life  of  a nation  % 
You,  sir,  will  pass  away,  and  I will  pass  away,  and  my  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  pass  away.  I may 
even  go  farther  and  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
bo  ably  leads  the  party  who  sit  opposite  to  us  will  pass  away  ; | 

others  will  occupy  our  places,  and  they  too  will  pass  away  ; , 

the  hills  and  mountains  of  our  land  will,  in  time,  be  reduced 
from  their  present  altitude,  the  course  of  great  rivers  will  i 
undergo  an  alteration,  lakes  will  be  dried  up,  and  valleys 
will  become  plains  by  the  quiet  operation  of  the  great  na- 
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tural  laws ; and  when  I take  these  things  into  consideration 
I confess  I am  unable  to  believe  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  and 
the  Irish  national  press  will  exist  for  ever,  and  undergo  no 
change  of  mood  or  temperament.  Therefore,  sir,  I would 
have  confidence  in  the  future,  even  if  we  were  to  rely  on  no 
other  agency  than  the  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act  to  effect 
the  desired  reform.  But,  sir,  we  do  not  mean  to  rely  on 
them  exclusively.  We  intend  now  to  grant  to  Ireland  a 
concession  which  we  expect  will  operate  immediately  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Irishmen.  The  Church  Act  and 
the  Land  Act  were  great  measures  of  justice,  but  we  are 
quite  aware  that  it  is  not  by  such  sublime  and  far-reaching 
measures  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland 
can  be  touched.  The  Irish,  sir,  are  a sentimental  race ; they 
do  not  understand  large  acts  of  statesmanship  intended  for 
their  welfare,  but  they  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  small  acts 
of  kindness,  and  the  smaller  those  acts  are,  the  more  they 
value  them.  Sir,  I regard  it  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  we 
may  do  what  we  like  with  the  great  interests  of  Ireland  if  we 
only  humour  her  people  with  concessions  to  their  sentiment, 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I now  rise  to  propose  that  we 
rent  a semi-detached  cottage  in  Ireland  for  the  third  son  of 
her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  aud  that  a grant  of  £300  a year 
be  allowed  to  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

Sir,  we  have  overwhelming  testimony  from  all  quarters 
that  by  this  politic  and  generous  proceeding  we  shall  ad- 
minister a death-blow  to  disaffection  in  Ireland.  A report 
that  we  are  about  to  take  this  step  has  found  its  way  into 
the  Irish  papers,  and  the  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  people 
has  been,  I might  almost  say,  magical.  With  the  permission 
| of  the  House  I shall  read  some  letters  which  have  reached 
; me  from  various  parts  of  Ireland  on  that  subject,  which  will 
I show  how  powerful  is  the  influence  this  boon  is  certain  to 
exercise  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  sister 
island.  Firstly  I read  from  an  account,  supplied  to  me  by  a 
trustworthy  person,  of  a scene  which  recently  occurred  in 
his  neighbourhood,  the  details  of  which  were  supplied  to  him 
by  one  on  whose  veracity  he  could  perfectly  rely  : — 

Last  evening  a meeting  of  Fenian  and  Ribbon  centres  was  held  in 
a house  on  this  townland  to  concert  measures  for  a general  massacre 
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of  the  army,  the  police,  and  the  landed  gentry.  The  meeting  wae  a 
large  one,  and  the  several  representatives,  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  appeared  to  be  imbued  with  a fixed  resolution 
to  carry  out  their  dreadful  designs.  Returns  were  handed  in  of  the 
quantity  of  Greek  fire  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  great  national 
conflagration  which  was  to  take  place,  and  drawings  were  submitted 
showing  the  mines  which  had  been  laid  under  most  of  the  military 
and  police  barracks,  the  jails,  law  courts,  and  residences  of  the 
magistracy.  Sentiments  of  the  most  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  char- 
acter were  expressed  by  nearly  everyone  present,  and  the  most  ruth- 
less propositions  were  being  discussed  and  adopted  unanimously, 
when  suddenly  the  door  was  opened,  and  a member  of  the  brother- 
hood entered,  opened  a newspaper,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  a small  paragraph.  In  an  instant  every  head  was 
bent  over  the  paper  ; in  another  instant  the  centres  were  all  stand- 
ing around  the  table  looking  in  one  another's  faces  with  an  expression 
of  pleased  surprise.  Presently  the  exclamation  burst  from  them, 
“ Can  it  be|true ?’*  “Can  it  be,”  said  several,  “that  at  last  our  finer 
feelings  ars  being  thus  recognised  and  respected  ?”  Several  sat  down 
on  their  chairs  and  benches,  quite  overpowered  by  emotion,  and  tears 
of  joy  streamed  down  the  faces  of  some  of  the  ruffians  who  a moment 
before  had  their  minds  bent  on  deeds  of  cruelty  and  savagery,  Again 
and  again  they  read  the  paragraph,  which  stated  in  brief  terms  that 
there  was  reason  to  think  the  Government  had  resolved  on  purchas- 
ing a royal  residence  in  Ireland  for  one  of  the  Queen's  sons.  Then 
the  leader  of  the  band  spoke  out  and  said,  “ Boys,  the  glorious  news 
we  have  just  read  changes  everything.  We  cannot  be  insinsible  to 
ginerosity  and  kindness  such  as  this.  My  heart  is  meltin'  within  me 
this  minifc.  Attacked  in  the  rayjon  of  sintiment  we  have  nothin'  for 
it  but  to  gracefully  surrindher  at  wance.  I move  that  we  all  adjourn 
and  disperse  in  sarch  of  magisthrates  to  administher  to  us  the  oath 
of  allayjunce  ! God  save  the  Queen  !”  This  spirit-stirring  address 
was  cheered  by  the  whole  party,  and  they  at  once  broke  up  to  carry 
out  the  loyal  proposition  of  their  leader. 

Sir,  I take  it  that  the  document  I have  just  read  furnishes 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we 
have  resolved  upon.  But  abundance  of  other  proofs  are  in 
my  possession.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract  from  another 
of  the  letters  that  have  reached  us 

Darby  Cassidy,  wife,  and  children,  ten  in  number,  have  been  having 
rather  a poor  time  of  it  since  they  were  evicted  from  their  farm  some 
eight  months  ago.  They  have  been  tramping  about  the  country, 
sleeping  under  hedges,  and  picking  up  a scanty  meal  whenever  the 
charity  of  the  public  enabled  them  to  get  it.  Last  Tuesday  Darby 
left  his  wife  and  young  ones  in  shelter  by  a ditch-side,  and  proceeded 
to  the  village  about  a mile  off  to  try  and  procure  something  for  them 
to  eat.  After  an  absence  of  about  an  hour  and  a half  they  saw  him 
returning,  and  when  he  came  near  they  perceived  that  his  face  wrs 
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beaming  with  joy.  “ What  have  you  brought  us  ?**  they  exclaimed 
eagerly.  “ Have  you  procured  employment  ? or  have  you  money  ? or 
bread  Y*  “ Neither,”  answered  he,  “ but  I bring  you  what  is  better, 
I have  news  for  you  that  one  of  the  Queen’s  sous  is  coming  to  live  in 
Ireland  !'’  The  effect  of  the  words  was  electrical.  The  children 
screamed  with  delight ! Mrs.  Cassidy  pulled  off  her  tattered  shawl 
and  waved  it  several  times  in  the  air,  and  then  the  entire  group  fell 
to  dancing  an  Irish  jig.  It  was  no  matter  about  the  hunger,  they 
said  ; so  long  as  such  delicate  consideration  was  shown  for  their  feel- 
ings and  for  those  principles  of  attachment  to  kings  and  chieftains 
which  had  ever  been  characteristic  of  their  race. 

In  this  interesting  communication,  we  have,  sir,  a most  re- 
markable corroboration  of  our  opinion  that  with  our  Irish 
fellow-countrymen  sentiment  predominates  over  every  other 
attribute  of  their  character,  and,  consequently,  that  through 
the  medium  of  their  sentiments  they  can  be  most  easily  and 
effectively  ruled.  But,  sir,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  show  you  that  not  merely  in  the  moral 
but  also  in  the  physical  aspect  of  things  our  proposed  con- 
cession may  be  expected  to  work  much  improvement  in  Ire- 
land. My  friend  Mr.  Stacpoole  who  has  rendered  such 
signal  service  to  the  Empire  by  the  persistency  and  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  has  forced  this  subject  on  our  at- 
tention, has  placed  at  my  disposal  a number  of  communica- 
tions which  have  reached  him  on  this  matter,  and  which 
show  the  intense  faith  which  Irishmen  have  in  the  capacity 
of  our  proposed  gift  to  promote  their  physical  well-being  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  l shall  read  a few  of  those  documents, 

TO  MR.  STACPOOLE. 

Sir— For  the  last  twelve  mojg;hs  I have  been  greatly  annoyed  by 
a cow  of  mine  that  had  fallen  on  in  her  milk.  A few  days  ago 
myself  and  a friend  of  mine  while  standing  near  her  were  talking  of 
the  royal  residence  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  getting  for 
Ireland.  From  that  day  to  this  her  milk  flows  freely  ; and  she  is 
fattening  beautifully.  I thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  this.  -» 
Yours  truly, 

Larry  Hanntgan. 

Possibly,  sir,  some  honourable  members  may  smile  at  Mr. 
Hannigan’s  idea ; but  the  Irish  are  a sentimental  people,  and 
it  is  an  old  notion  with  them  that  in  the  reign  of  a just  and 
kind  ruler  Nature  herself  becomes  more  liberal  and  bounti- 
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fill,  and  a healthier  influence  pervades  the  air,  and  tells  on 
the  lives  of  men  and  beasts.  Hero  are  other  documents  of 
a like  kind,  selected  from  the  immense  number  which  have 
reached  the  hands  of  my  friend.  The  first  I will  read  is  || 
from  a Mr.  Thomas  Drimmy,  who,  I dare  say,  is  a very  re- 
spectable person  : — 

TO  MB.  STACPOOLE,  M.P.,  LONDON. 

Sik — I wish  you  to  know  that  1 was  rapidly  getting  bald  on  the 
top  of  my  head  until  I heard  of  the  success  of  your  motion  for  a 
royal  residence.  Since  then  my  hair  has  begun  to  grow  again,  and 
shortly  I will  have  a luxuriant  crop. — Yours  gratefully, 

Thomas  Drimmy. 

Next  I will  read  you  a note  from  Mr.  O’Milligan,  which  re- 
| lates  even  a more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effect  which  has  followed  on  the  bare  announcement  of  our 
proposed  measure : — 

TO  MR.  W.  H.  STACPOOLE,  M.P. 

Honoured  Sir — It  is  only  right  to  let  you  know  of  the  good  effect 
the  news  rthat  wTe  are  to  have  a royal  residence  in  Ireland  has  on 
my  wife’s  health.  For  many  years  she  has  been  troubled  with  a 
pain  in  the  back  and  with  a short  temper,  which  frequently  caused 
her  to  throw  cups,  and  saucers,  and  boots,  and  other  things  at  my 
head.  A few  days  ago  I brought  home  a paper  and  read  for  her  the 
news  that  the  Government  were  about  to  agree  to  your  motion  for  a 
royal  residence.  Since}  then,  I am',  happy  to  say,  a great  change 
has  come  over  her.  Her  health  is  quite  restored,  and  her  temper 
has  become  as  sweet  as  it  was  before  we  were  married.  You  may 
make  any  use  you  like  of  this  matter. — Your  obliged  humble  ser- 
vant, 

Patrick  O’ Milligan. 

Sir,  I have  scores  of  such  documents  in  my  possession,  but  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  read  any  more  of 
them.  It  is  clear,  sir,  beyond  the  possibility  of  controversy, 
that  the  Irish  are  a sentimental  people,  warm-hearted  and 
impulsive,  and  not  at  all  hard  to  be  pleased.  Their  good 
will  is  surely  worth  the  trifling  annual  charge  with  which  we 
now  propose  j;o  purchase  it,  and  I shall  feel  much  surprised 
indeed  if  in  this  House  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  motion 
which  I have  the  honour  to  propose. 
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A FIRELIGHT  REVERIE. 


BY  JOHN  Fe  O’DONNELL. 

I. 

Iq  the  winking  firelight  dim 

Sita  curious  little  Tim, 

Elbow  based  on  either  knee, 

And  such  laughs  rippling  o’er  the  rosied  face  !— 

Mirth  of  the  angels  he  was  wont  to  be 
Ere  the  good  God,  beholding  Time  and  Space, 

Sent  Tim  to  thee  and  me — 

My  wife — with  arm  slung  softly  round  his  neck, 

His  head  against  your  breast — 

The  Dove  and  the  Dove’s  nest. 

ii. 

(i  Why  do  we  call  him  Tim  V9 
Cries  little  Jenny,  sharp  and  slim — 

Our  little  Icicle.  “ Do  tell  me  why. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? Fell  from  out  the  sky  V9 
“Jenny,  when  in  Ireland  last  I stayed 
There  came  to  me,  by  post,  a letter  laid 
Over  and  over  with  queer  images, 

Such  as  one’s  fancy  in  red  seacoal  sees — 

’Twas  down  in  Abbey-3treet, 

Just  where  the  river  and  the  highway  meet. 

I broke  it  open  to  the  office  view, 

And,  goodness  ! why,  ’twas  you  !” 

hi. 

“But  whence  came  Tim?” 

Persists  my  darling,  flower-shaped  and  prim. 

“ Out  of  the  skies,  of  course  ?”  “ You’ve  guessed  aright. 

I well  recal  the  night, 

• . 
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When  through  a cruel  sunset,  all  blood-red, 

The  mail-train  tore  the  rails  from  Holyhead, 

And  I was  In  it — facing  the  fierce  storm 
And  the  cold  glitter  of  subsiding  seas.” 

“ And  where  was  I V*  “ Oh,  fast  asleep  and  warm, 
And  packed  in  my  valise.” 

IV. 

It  will  not  do,  I know  ; 

Her  thoughts  will  not  forego 
The  old-world  mystery,  which  haunts  us  all, 

When,  like  the  well  at  Moses*  smiting  staff, 

Breaks  Tim’s  exhaustless  laugh. 

Oh,  such  dear  laugh ! Such  innocence  of  glee ! 

Such  spells  of  wreathing  arms  and  climbing  feet ! 
Let  the  wind  whistle  down  its  misery  ; 

The  night  is  gracious  and  your  kisses  sweet. 

v. 

“ They  call  him  Tim  V ’ ’Tis  Jen 

Insists,  again,  again, 

“Surely  we  all  know  he  was  christened  Hugh  V 
Then  I : “ Amongst  my  many  walks  with  men — 

And  they  were  many — I encountered  one 
Heart  catholic,  a gracious,  fruitful  brain, 

And  true  to  duty  as  the  faithful  sun. 

He  never  did  the  wrong  wrong  men  devise, 

Nor  lit  the  fire  on  a despondent’s  track — 

Ne’er  looked  his  enemy  with  friendly  eyes 

And,  turning  basely,  stabbed  him  in  the  back — 

That’s  why  we  call  Hugh  Tim, 

Miss  Jenny,  proud  and  prim, 

My  ‘Cocked  Nose,’  as  we  call  you.  How  you  smile 
That  serious  smile,  my  Jenny  ! Oh,  some  night 
Beneath  some  roof  in  the  resurgent  isle 
That  man  shall  kiss  you  !” 

VI. 

“ What ! by  candle  light  ?” 

“ Or  any  other  light.  The  violin 
Throbs  whilst  we’re  speaking  to  a nimble  hand  ; 
His  boys,  his  girls,  around  the  chamber  spin — 
What’s  that  you  said  1 — I speak  of  Wonderland  ? 

0 darling  Jenny ! no ; 

God  leaves  us  here  below 
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Some  remnant  of  the  trailing  light  we  wore 
On  some  forgotten  shore — 

And  where  that  shore  is  let  us  trust  and  wait 
Till  Death  unlocks  the  impearled,  ivory  gate  : 

Enough  for  you  and  mo 
To  know  that  it  shall  bo, 

And  bear  stout  hearts  despite  the  shifts  of  Fate.” 

VII. 

“ Do  tell  me  all  of  Tim.” 

“I  shall,  you  torment.  In  the  ages  far 
Out  of  all  reckoning  of  yours  and  mine — 

Before  the  Pleiades  began  to  shine 
And  this  huge  world  was  one  tremendous  star, 

Aflame  with  gases — as  I told  you  twice — 

God,  thinking  in  primaeval  Paradise, 

Foresaw  us  all.  He  measured  all  our  care, 

Our  want,  our  feebleness.  His  angels  smote 
The  four-square  darknesses,  with  wings  afloat 
And  eyes  between  ; and,  suddenly  and  fair, 

As  under  the  builder’s  blows, 

This  gracious  earth  arose — 

Your  heritage  and  mine,  from  rim  to  rim 
Of  the  clear-starred  horizons— land  and  sea ; 

In  that  one  act  of  prescience  He  made  Tim, 

And  Jack,  and  you,  and  me.” 

VIII, 

Oh,  Minnie’s  eyes  so  fair  ! 

Oh,  Minnie’s  faultless  hair, 

Indolent  arms,  and  sighs  that  long  for  sleep  ! 

And  Tim  yet  nestling  for  his  old  Bo-peep, 

And  Jack,  with  Zoz's  head  between  his  knees — 

Brave  dog  whoso  name  o’erbrims  with  memories 
Too  dear  to  be  forgotten ! Day  is  dead — 

There’s  Ariadne’s  loop  across  the  pane. 

Good  night,  and,  Little  Tim,  good  night  again. 

With  what  pure  chrism  God  heals  man’s  sharpest  pain  ! 


“ The  cause  of  our  national  independence  is  a giand  and 
ancient  cause — genius  has  glorified  it,  sacrifice  has  per- 
’ pefcuated  it,  death  has  sanctified  it.” — Thomas  Sexton , M.  P. 
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BY  SARAH  ATKINSON,  IN  THE  “ IRISH  MONTHLY.” 

The  Beresfords  were  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  oli- 
garchy that  misruled  Ireland  all  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  family  first  obtained  a footing  in  a vast  field 
for  social  and  political  ambition  when  Tristam  Beresford 
came  over,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  manager  of  the  Society 
of  the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster.  This  gentleman  settled  at 
Coleraine,  managed  well  for  the  corporation  of  Londoners 
who  had  become  possessed  of  the  fair  territories  of  the  ban- 
ished and  despoiled  native  chiefs,  and  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count the  opportunity  which  his  position  afforded  of  pushing 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  They  prospered  immensely. 
Tristam’s  son  was  created  a baronet ; his  descendants  formed 
alliances  with  noble  families.  The  fourth  baronet  having 
married  the  Baroness  De  la  Poer,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Beres- 
ford and  Viscount  Tyrone,  and  created  Earl  of  Tyrone.  His 
son  inherited  the  barony  of  De  la  Poer  on  the  demise  of  his 
mother,  and  was  created  Marquess  of  Waterford  in  1789. 

The  Beresfords  had  long  families,  and  were  a long-lived 
race,  and  they  excelled  all  the  birds  of  foreign  plumage  that 
ever  swooped  down  on  the  plains  of  Leinster  or  alighted  on 
the  wooded  slopes  of  Ulster,  in  the  art  of  feathering  their 
own  nest.  Vast  territorial  possessions,  accumulated  wealth, 
and  a strong  principle  of  clanship,  secured  them  a prominent 
and  powerful  position  in  Ireland  at  a period  when  the  people 
were  held  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Government  was  carried  on  by  means  of,  or,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  spite  of,  the  fierce  rivalry  of  faction,  and  a 
system  of  almost  unexampled  corruption.  Having  in  their 
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hands  most  of  the  Government  patronage  in  three  of  the 
provinces,  and  to  a great  degree  in  the  fourth — where,  how- 
ever, Lord  Shannon  disputed  their  sway — they  were  able  to 
secure  lucrative  posts  for  themselves  and  to  provide  for  their 
friends,  retainers,  and  electors. 

The  Church  rivalled  the  State  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Beresfords.  Benefices,  like  pocket  boroughs,  were  at 
the  service  of  the  hosts  of  younger  brothers ; while  rich 
episcopal  sees  were  looked  upon  as  the  heritage  of  their  elders 
blessed  with  a vocation  for  the  pastoral  office.  At  one  time 
there  were  three  Beresfords  together  on  the  bench  of  bishops. 
A son  was  seen  to  succeed  to  a mitre  which  his  father  had 
worn  before  him.  Young  Beresford  bishops  were  promoted 
from  see  to  see  until  they  had  advanced  to  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  or  happily  reached  primatial  eminence.  William 
Beresford,  brother  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Waterford,  was 
successively  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  ; and  then,  as  if  to  give  a tonic  temporal 
flavour  to  the  full  cup  of  purely  spiritual  honours,  his  Grace 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  created  Baron  Decies.  Thrice 
within  a century  the  primatial  throne  of  Armagh  has  been 
filled  by  a member  of  this  episcopal  family  ; for  the  Church 
remained  faithful  to  the  Beresfords  long  after  the  State  had 
ceased  to  hold  them  in  exorbitant  esteem ; and  in  our  own 
time,  on  the  death  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  George,  who 
had  ascended  to  Armagh  by  Cork,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  and 
Dublin,  and  who  had  ruled  the  Primatial  See  for  forty  years, 
the  vacated  dignity  and  its  enormous  revenues  were  conferred 
on  his  cousin,  Marcus  Gervais,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. From  first  to  last,  while  power  remained  in  their  hands, 
the  Beresfords  strenuously  discountenanced  all  recognition  of 
popular  feeling,  and  opposed  to  the  utmost  every  concession 
to  Catholic  claims.  Protestant  ascendancy,  the  rule  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  the  interests  of  the  family  were  inextricably 
bound  together. 


“ I know  of  no  greater  curse  to  a country  than  to  have 
its  local  oppressions  maintained  by  the  force  of  another  na- 
tion.”— Isaac  Butt. 
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Jl  Ration. 


BY  DENIS  FLORENCE  MCCARTHY, 


Oar  hearts  have  one  pulsation, 

Our  minds  one  glorious  aim— 
We  ask  to  be  A Nation  ! 

What  means  that  mighty  name  ? 
What  wondrous  spell  is  in  it. 

That  fires  each  heart  and  brow, 
And  makes  us  vow  to  win  it, 
Though  death  be  in  the  vow  ? 

ii. 

Where  Nature  smiles  benignly 
And  opes  her  liberal  hand, 
Where  Beauty  stamps  divinely 
Her  signet  on  the  land, 

Where  streams  with  exultation 
Go  dancing  to  the  sea, 

That  land  should  be  a nation, 
Whatever  it  may  be ! 

in. 

Where  round  an  isle  careering 
The  ocean  billows  foam, 

Where  faith  and  love  are  cheering 
The  patient  peasant's  home, 
Where  virtue  gilds  each  station 
As  sunbeams  gild  the  sea, 

That  land  should  be  a nation, 
Whatever  it  may  be  ! 

IV. 

0 God  ! although  to  fulness 
We’ve  supped  on  horror  long, 
No  statute’s  musty  dulness, 

No  scribbled  form  of  wrong, 

Can  mar  thy  fair  creation, 

Dry  up  the  severing  sea  ! 

God  made  this  land  a nation, 

And  a nation  it  shall  be ! 


i 
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. FROM  “RORY  g’mORE,”  BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

De  Lacy  accompanied  Rory  to  the  burial-place,  which 
stood  on  a small  mound,  the  gravestones  rising  in  bare 
relief  against  the  sky,  which  here  and  there  peeped  through 
the  shattered  mullions  of  some  window  in  the  ruined  wall  of 
one  of  the  little  churches,  giving  an  air  of  peculiar  desolation 
to  the  place,  which  was  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  slated  roof 
of  one  of  them,  which  was  repaired  and  employed  as  the 
Protestant  parish  church.  A pathway  led  to  this  building, 
and  Rory  came  to  stand  where,  on  one  side  of  the  path, 
stood  a rather  conspicuous  tombstone  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“Pray  for  the  soul  ‘of 
Denia  Sweeny, 
who  departed,”  &c. 

“ Do  you  see  that  V said  Rory  to  De  Lacy. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  that’s  what  brings  me  here  to-day.” 

u How  V said  De  Lacy. 

“ Why,  that’s  owld  Denny  Sweeny’s  tombstone  ; and  you 
see  the  poor  owld  fellow  axes  every  one  to  pray  for  his  sowl 
— and  why  not  *1  and  indeed  I hope  he’s  in  glory.  Well, 
i you  see  by  that  he  was  a good  Catholic,  and  a dacent  man 
he  wras  ; and  when  he  died,  he  ordhered  the  same  tombstone 
! to  be  put  over  him,  and  paid  my  own  father  for  cuttin’  the 
same.” 

“ Is  it  after  he  died  V said  De  Lacy. 

“ Oh,  no — you  know  what  I mane ; but  sure  a slip  o’  the 
tongue  doesn’t  matter.  Well,  as  I was  sayin’,  my  father  cut 
the  same  tombstone — and  a nate  bit  o’  work  it  is  ; see  the 
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iligant  crass  an  it,  and  cut  so  deep  that  the  devil  wouldn’t 
get  it  out  of  it ; God  forgi’  me  for  sayin’  divil  to  the  crass  !’* 

44  It’s  deep  enough,  indeed,”  said  De  Lacy. 

“ Ay,  and  so  I tovvld  that  dirty  brat,  Sweeny — the  ’turney, 
I mane — when  he  axed  me  about  it.  What  do  you  think 
he  wants  me  to  do  V said  Rory. 

44  Take  it  back  for  half  price,  perhaps,”  said  De  'Lacy. 

“ Faith,  he  hasn’t  that  much  fun  in  him  to  think  of  sitch 
a thing.” 

“ What  was  it,  then  V9 

44  Why,  he  wants  me  to  alther  it,”  said  Rory. 

44  For  himself,  I hope  V said  De  Lacy. 

44  No,”  said  Rory ; 44  though  in  throth  I’d  do  that  with 
pleasure,  for  he’d  be  no  loss  to  king  or  counthry.  But,  as 
I was  tellin’  you,  he  comes  to  me  the  other  day,  and  towld 
me  it  was  disgraceful  to  see  sitch  a thing  as  4 pray  for  the 
sowl’  on  his  father’s  tombstone  in  sitch  enlightened  times  as 
these,  when  people  knew  betther  than  to  pray  for  people’s 
sowls. 

44  4 They  might  do  worse,’  says  I. 

44  4 It  might  do  for  the  dark  ages,’  says  he,  4 but  it  won’t 
do  now ;’  laying  it  all  on  the  dark  ages,  by  the  ivay,  jist  as  if 
people  didn’t  know  [that  it  was  bekaze  when  he  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday  his  poor  honest  father’s  tombstone 
stares  him  in  the  face,  the  sdme  as  if  the  voice  out  of  the 
grave  called  to  him  and  said,  4 Oh,  thin,  Dinny,  my  boy,  is 
it  goin’  to  church  you  are  V Not  that  he’d  mind  that,  for 
the  cowld-hearted  thief  hasn’t  the  feelin’  to  think  of  it ; but 
it’s  the  dirty  pride  of  the  little  animal ; he  doesn’t  like  the  rale 
Prcdestants  to  see  the  thing  stan’in’  in  evidence  agin  him. 
So  I thought  I’d  divart  myself  a bit  with  him,  and  says  I, 
4 Sure  the  tombstone  doesn’t  do  you  nor  anybody  else  any 
harm.’  4 Yes,  it  does,’  says  he ; 4 it  stands  in  evidence  agin 
my  father’s  common  sinse,  and  I’m  ashamed  of  it.’ 

44  Oh  !”  said  Rory  feelingly,  44  what  luck  can  the  man  have 
that  says  he’s  ashamed  of  his  father’s  grave  !”  The  feeling 
and  touching  appeal  reached  De  Lacy’s  heart.  Rory  con- 
tinued : 44  Ashamed,  indeed  ! Throth,  an’  well  he  may  say 
he’s  ashamed — not  for  his  father,  though — no ; but  well 
may  he  be  ashamed  to  change  his  creed  !” 
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“You  shouldn’t  blame  any  man  for  his  religious  belief, 
Rory,”  said  De  Lacy. 

“No  more  I would,  sir,  if  it  was  his  belief  that  he  was 
reared  in  ; but” 

“ Oh  !”  said  De  Lacy,  interrupting  him,  “ if  a man  feels 
that  he  has  been  instructed  in  a belief  which  his  conscience 
will  not  permit  him  to  follow” 

“Sure,  sir,”  said  Rory,  interrupting  in  his  turn,  “I 
wouldn’t  blame  him  for  that  neither ; but  is  it  Sweeny  you 
think  does  it  for  that  ] Not  he,  in  throth — it’s  jist  for  the 
lucre,  and  nothin’  else.  And  sure,  if  he  had  feelin’  in  him 
to  love  his  father,  sure  it’s  not  altherin’  his  tombstone  he’d 
be,  that  was  made  by  his  father’s  own  directions  : and  sup- 
pose he  thinks  that  lie  ought  to  be  a Prodestant  ever  so  much, 
sure  isn’t  it  bad  of  him  to  intherfare  with  his  poor  father’s 
I dyin’  request  that  they  would  pray  for  his  sowl  V 

“ That  I grant  you,”  said  De  Lacy. 

“ Well,  he  comes  to  me  to  ask  me  to  alther  it.  ‘ For 
what  f says  I.  6 Bekaze  I’m  ashamed  of  it,’  says  he. 

| ‘ Why  V says  I.  ‘ Bekaze  it’s  only  Popery,’  says  he.  4 Well,’ 
says  I,  ‘ if  it’s  Popery  ever  so  much,  sure  it’s  your  father’s 
doin’,  and  any  shame  there  is  in  it  it  is  to  him,  and  not  to 
you,  and  so  you  needn’t  care  about  it ; and  if  your  father 
! did  wish  people  to  pray  for  his  sowl,  I think  it  very  bad  o’ 

! you  to  wish  to  prevent  it.’  ‘ It  can  do  him  no  good,’  says 
he.  ‘ It  can  do  him  no  harm,  anyhow,’  says  I. 

“So  he  couldn’t  get  over  that  very  well,  and  made  no 
answer  about  the  good  or  the  harm  of  it,  and  said  he  didn’t 
want  to  argue  the  point  with  me,  but  that  he  wanted  it 
althered  ; and  as  my  father  done  the  job,  he  thought  I was 
the  person  to  alther  it.  ‘ And  how  do  you  want  it  changed  V 
says  I.  ‘ Take  out  “ Pray  for  the  sowl,”  ’ says  he  ; ‘ that’s 
nothing  but  Popery.’  ‘ My  father  always  cut  “ the  sowl” 
very  deep,’  says  I,  ‘ and  to  take  it  out  is  impossible  ; but  if 
it’s  only  the  Popery  you  object  to,  I can  alther  it  if  you  like, 
so  that  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  agin’  it.’  ‘ How  V says 
he.  ‘ Oh,  let  me  alone,’  says  I.  ‘ You’re  no  sculpture,’  says 
I,  ‘ and  don’t  know  how  I’ll  do  it ; but  you’ll  see  yourself 
when  it’s  done.’  ‘You  won’t  charge  me  much?  says  he. 
‘ I’ll  charge  you  nothing,’  says  I ; ‘ I’m  not  a mason  by 
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thrade,  and  I’ll  do  the  job  for  love.’  ‘ But  how  do  you 
mane  to  do  it'?’  says  he  agin.  i Oh,  never  mind,’  says  I ; 
‘ go  your  ways,  I’ll  do  the  job  complate,  and  next  Sunday, 
when  you  go  to  church,  you’ll  see  the  divil  a bit  o’  Popery 
will  be  in  the  same  tombstone.’  ‘ That’s  all  I want,’  says 
he.  ‘ Thin  we'll  both  be  plazed,’  says  I.  And  now  I come 
here  to-day  to  do  the  very  thing.” 

“ And  how  do  you  mean  to  effect  the  alteration,  Rory  V 
said  De  Lacy. 

“ As  aisy  as  kiss  hand,”  said  Rory.  “ Jist  do  you  amuse 
yourself  with  looking  into  the  churches ; there’s  some  quare 
carvings  round  the  windows  and  doors,  and  a mighty  curious 
owld  stone  crass  up  there  beyant.  Or,  if  you  like,  sir,  sit 
down  beside  me  here  with  your  book,  and  you  can  read  while 
I work.” 

De  Lacy  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  reading  when  old 
Phelim  made  his  appearance;  and  with  so  amusing  a cicerone 
De  Lacy  passed  a couple  of  hours  pleasantly  enough  in  look- 
ing over  the  antiquities  of  the  place. 

After  the  lapse  of  that  period  Rory  had  completed  his 
task,  and  sought  his  friends  to  show  them  how  thoroughly 
he  had  neutralised  the  Popery  that  had  so  much  distressed 
Sweeny. 

“ How  could  you  have  done  it  so  soon  ¥’  said  De  Lacy. 

“ Oh,  I won’t  tell  you — you  must  see  it  yourself,”  said 
Rory.  “ It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  life — four  letthers  did  it 
all.”  Rory  now  conducted  De  Lacy  and  Phelim  to  the  tomb- 
stone, and  the  moment  they  stood  before  it  they  both  in- 
dulged in  hearty  laughter.  Rory  had  Garved  over  the  objec- 
tionable request  the  phrase  “ Don’t,”  so  that  the  inscription 
ran  thus 

“ Don’t 

Pray  for  the  soul  of 
Denis  Sweeny,” 

“ Isn’t  that  the  thing  V said  Rory. 

“ Capital !”  said  De  Lacy. 

“ Isn’t  that  sarving  the  little  viper  right  *?  I’ve  caught 
him  in  his  own  thrap.  The  little  scheming  ’turney  com- 
plained only  about  the  Popery ; now,  with  four  letthers  I’ve 
desthroyed  more  Popery  than  the  parson  could  do  with 
twice  as  many.” 
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FROM  NEW  PAGANISM  : A SATIRE, ” BY  F.  H,  O’DONNELL,  M P. 

As  ever  Faith’s  dominion  onward  bore, 

Each  generation  marked  a progress  more. 

To  lord  and  vassal  lord  and  slave  gave  place, 

And  freedom  waxed  as  labour  grew  less  base. 

A tribe  of  monkB,  the  Benedictine  brood, 

Plied  spade  and  mattock  in  the  cord  and  hood, 

Drained  the  morass,  hewed  down  the  savage  wood, 
And  proved  by  practice  that  to  work  was  good.* 

The  Church’s  ban  o’erawed  the  tyrant’s  frown, 

The  solemn  minster  marked  the  busy  town, 

The  abbey  rose  beside  the  donjon  keep, 

And  peaceful  burghers  learned  in  peace  to  sleep, 

And  where  he  sowed  there  might  the  tenant  reap. 

Come  stand  beside  the  yellow  Tiber’s  foam, 

Within  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  New  Pome, 

At  golden  dawning  of  that  Leo’s  age, 

Whose  noon  of  years  shall  weep  the  lurid  page 
Writ  large  with  civil  hate  and  bigot  rage, 

And  in  this  hall  of  worship,  priestly  song, 

Made  to  their  God  by  Romish  Pope-led  throng, 

What  forms,  what  glories,  on  the  vot’ries  shine — 

What  lofty  grace,  what  majesty  divine  ! 

Say,  then,  this  laggard  Church,  hath  it  been  slow 
To  prize  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

Revolve  the  record  of  man’s  intellect 
And  find  one  gift  that  waited  for  the  sect. 

Shakespeare  was  Catholic  in  heart  and  brain, 

In  thought  and  feeling,  in  each  nerve  and  vein. 


••  “ The  monks  of  Saint  Benedict,”  wrote  Michelet,  “ first  gave  the 
ancient  world  the  example  of  labour  by  the  hands  of  freemen.”  “ The 
monks  of  Saint  Benedict,”  wrote  Guizot,  “ were  the  clearers  of  the 
forests  of  Europe.” 
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Did  Dante’s  geniu3  sleep  until  the  shock 
Of  jarring  creeds  encompassed  Peter’s  Rock  1 
Those  famous  schools  survey  through  Europe  wide — 
From  Albion’s  vales  where  Cam  and  Isis  glide, 

To  where,  by  winding  Seine  and  Donau’s  tide, 

Sate  Learning  throned  amid  the  public  pride — 

And  name  but  one,  from  Scythia  to  the  West, 

By  priests  unplanted  or  by  priests  unblest. 

Oxford,  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Salem, 

Cambridge  and  Alcala,  where’er  you  turn, 

Praga  and  Wien,  Ingoldstadt  and  Louvain, 

Leipzig  and  Basle — from  Germany  to  Spain, 

From  Thurso  to  Tarent,  and  back  again — 

Still  here  some  Pope  hath  raised  a college,  there 
Some  council  set  a Greek  or  Hebrew  chair. 

Those  times,  indeed,  knew  not  the  doctrines  bright 
So  favoured  by  our  century  of  light, 

That  whoso  nothing  holds  can  soundest  preach, 

And  need  of  teaching  proves  a gift  to  teach. 
Philosophy  had  not  divorced  belief, 

Nor  kneeled  to  matter  as  its  primal  chief. 

Copernicus  could  trace  the  starry  maze, 

Nor  lose  his  God  however  far  he  gaze. 

How  strange  the  care  of  that  rejected  Church, 

That  dotard  left  by  progress  in  the  lurch, 

Should  still  provide  endowment  for  research  ! 

Or  view  another  scene— the  bustling  port, 

The  fleets,  the  canvass  spread  the  breeze  to  court, 
The  shouting  crews,  the  flags  and  pennons  gay, 

The  parting  vows — De  Gama  sails  to-day, 

Or  Colomb,  it  may  be,  Amerigo, 

Or  Cabral,  Albuquerque,  Jean  Cabot. 

New  continents ! new  isles  i new  lands ! new  seas ! 
The  deep  hath  had  its  marvels.  Drifted  trees, 

A bark  canoe  impelled  as  currents  please, 

The  secret  whispered.  Sign  with  sign  agrees, 

And  hero  hearts  the  fair  occasion  seize. 

Prelate  and  priest  have  blest  them  from  the  shore, 
And  faith  shines  bright  though  danger  looms  before. 
Those  valiant  vikings  of  the  Christian  times, 

Those  dauntless  seekers  of  untrodden  climes, 

Nor  shame  nor  degradation  felt  to  pay 
The  Cross  its  honour,  Pater  Nosters  say, 

And  mid  the  tempest’s  fiercest  Btorm  and  spray, 
Breathe  “ Stella  marls , Plena  gratia” 
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When  statesman  and  grandee  had  shrunk  aghast, 

Or  shrugged  the  shoulder  at  his  purpose  vast, 

Who  bade  the  lonely  seaman  have  good  cheer, 

And  won  the  Genoese  the  royal  ear  ? 

Again  a monk,  his  order’s  corded  slave, 

Hath  ventured  fears  and  prejudice  to  brave. 

And  Prior  Perez,  honour  to  his  name, 

Secures  America  and  Colomb’s  fame. 

Yet  well  might  Prior  Perez  aid  a scheme 
That  laymen  named  a visionary’s  dream. 

A priest  should  not  neglect  a Pontiffs  word, 

And  sixty  years  had  passed  not  since  men  heard 
What  that  Fifth  Martin  on  St.  Peter’s  chair 
Had  set  the  Fisher’s  signet  to  declare. 

“To  all  who  not  for  lucre  vile  and  dull 
“But  for  the  Christ,”  so  ran  the  Papal  Bull, 

“ Discover  shores  unknown,  Indulgence  Full, 

“ As  if  their  feet  had  trod  the  sacred  spot 
“ Where  kings  and  shepherds  worshipped  at  the  cot. 
“ To  Henry,  Lusitania’s  sailor  prince, 

“ Whose  noble  quests  such  charity  evince, 

“ Aye  searching  out  to  swell  the  Church’s  fold, 
“Each  long-lost  race  by  Satan  still  enrolled, 

“ Dominion  wide  be  granted,  blessing  shown, 

“ With  greeting  from  our  Apostolic  Throne.” 

In  such  wise  fashion  used  to  act  those  Popes 
Adroitly  mingling  earth’s  and  heaven’s  hopes, 
Combining  bribes  with  philanthropic  sighs 
That  are  but  admonitions  in  disguise. 


! O’Connell  and  Lord  Shrewsbury. — “ My  lord,  I love 
j the  Jesuits — I admire  the  Jesuits — the  greatest  benefactors 
j to  religion  and  to  literature  that  the  world  ever  saw.  There 
is  a shrewd  compactness  in  the  way  they  embody  common 
sense  greatly  to  be  prized.  One  of  their  maxims  is,  “ that 
there  is  no  theologian  so  dangerous  to  religion  as  a very  pious 
fool  ” The  Jesuit  who  uses  this  phrase  does  not  intend  per- 
sonal offence  to  any  individual ; nor  certainly  do  I ! I use 
the  expression  not  as  a description  or  designation,  but,  admit- 
ting to  the  fullest  extent  your  lordship’s  piety,  I give  it  as  a 
warning.  Do,  my  lord,  I implore  you,  beware  how  you  mix 
up  foolishness  with  your  sentiments  of  devotion.” — O' Con- 
' neWs  Answer  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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fjpras  ftam. 


BY  THOMAS  SEXTON,  M.P.,  IN  THE  “ NATION1’  OF  THE  22tfD 
OF  MAY,  1869. 


Men  and  nations  owe  duty  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
sent,! and  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  the  past  there  is  none 
more  honourable  and  more  full  of  good  than  that  which  calls 
us  ti  do  united  reverence  to  the  memory  of  our  illustrious 
dead.  Free  nations  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  their  sol- 
diersiand  their  statesmen,  their  poets  and  their  priests — of 
all  th|e  great  in  speech,  in  act,  in  trial,  in  endeavour,  who 
have  ^uade  their  country's  hope  their  own,  and  her  right  the 
goal  of  their  existence — with  such  seemly  pomp  and  outward 
honour  as  set  before  the  eye  the  deep  true  feeling  of  the 
heart , Such  worthy  celebrations  are  not  without  reward, 
for  do  they  not  give  enduring  life  to  the  unsought  gratitude 
that  ejnnobles  man  % do  they  not  best  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  wh^t  it  is  true  wisdom  to  remember  ? and  do  they  not  set 
up  before  a nation’s  youth — aspiring,  emulative,  noble,  incor- 
rupt—Ithe  grand  example  of  a higher  life  thus  crowned  by 
an  abiding  glory  1 

The  men  of  Ireland-— our  great  departed— have  left  be- 
hind to  us  no  sorry  tale  of  barren  inutility.  Their  names, 
their  memories,  the  very  record  of  their  lives,  are  prized  as  a 
most  precious  legacy.  If  Irishmen  were  free,  their  sacred 
duty  to  the  leaders  of  their  race  would  gladly  be  performed, 
and  never,  we  know,  with  more  Celtic  sympathy  and  with  more 
loyal  love  than  on  the  anniversary  day  of  him  who  brought 
to  life  again  our  long-dead  native  melody ; of  him  beneath 
whose  joyous  nature,  gay  and  lively  as  a woman’s,  there  lived 
the  pitying  tenderness  of  woman’s  heart  for  a sore-afflicted 
country ; of  him  who  “ fell  on  gloomy  days,  when  beacon- 
lights  were  quenched,”  and  struck  the  lyre  of  Ireland’s  sor- 
rows so  proudly,  so  sadly,  so  masterfully,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
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the  long,  long  suffering  of  the  people  had  now  been  poured 
into  one  anguished  soul  whose  grief  it  was  his  task  to 
lighten. 

Next  Friday  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  6f 
Thomas  Moore.  If  we  cannot  give  it  now  such  worthy  recog- 
nition as  we  may  in  time  to  come,  we  can  celebrate  it  in 
spirit  by  thinking  kindly  of  him  who  was  our  first  of  poets 
— by  judging  for  ourselves  what  influences  he  overcame, 
what  gifts  he  had,  how  much  he  did,  how  much  he  strove  to 
do  for  Ireland. 

Unless  we  think  what  influences  he  overcame'  we  cannot 
give  to  Thomas  Moore  his  rightful  place  in  history,  for  it  is 
not  more  the  work  he  did  than  the  obstacles  he  encountered 
which  entitles  him  to  lasting  fame.  He  studied  in  Old 
Trinity,  outside  whose  walls  his  statue  stands  to-day,  but  he 
studied  there  when  Ireland  was  herself  a nation,  and  when 
Trinity  was  the  home  of  ardent  patriotic  spirits.  He  came 
forth  into  the  world  with  a poet-soul,  and  a heart  that  had 
learned  in  boyhood’s  years  to  love  his  country  well.  To  the 
boyish  love,  so  fervent  as  it  was,  the  man  was  never  false. 
The  lights  that  shone  around  the  shrine  of  freedom  were  all 
extinguished  now ; but,  nothing  daunted  by  the  gloomy 
terror  of  the  time,  the  bold  young  poet  uttered  in  song  what 
the  bravest  dared  not  speak  in  prose.  As  time  went  on  he 
came  within  the  influence  of  those  whose  pride  it  was  to  bow 
and  bend  within  an  alien  court — to  forget  the  sorrows  of  their 
abandoned  country,  or  scorn  to  remember  them.  But  though 
these  recreant  and  haughty  fashionables  held  patriotism  to 
be  a vulgar  vice  there  was  one  man  in  their  midst  whose 
heart  had  not  been  petrified  by  their  mean  and  trifling  lives, 
and  he  sang  on  the  glorious  melodies  which  made  their 
shame  immortal.  When  frowns  and  sarcasms  and  silken 
blandishments  were  found  of  no  avail  his  songs  were  de- 
nounced by  many  noble  tongues  as  of  “ mischievous  and 
treasonable  tendency” ; but  still  the  poet  sang,  for  his  was 
the  same  brave  spirit  that  blazed  out  in  one  stern  trial  of 

I his  youth  ; and  the  butterfly  lives  have  passed  away,  and  his 
songs  are  yet  as  fresh  as  ever. 

I Not  that  Moore  would  realise  to  a certain  class  of  minds 
their  fond  ideal  of  a poet.  He  was  not  sombre,  secluded, 
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mysterious  in  his  life,  original  in  his  dress,  unintelligibly 
mystic  in  his  language.  He  did  not,  like  Tennyson,  wall 
himself  all  round,  and'  stalk  through  his  dominion  in  a 
conical  hat  and  cloak  of  ample  fold  ; nor  yet  did  he,  like 
Browning,  invest  his  thoughts  in  such  a garb  of  uninviting 
ruggedness  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  toil  of  understand- 
ing. Far  from  it.  Moore  was  the  converse  of  his  own  Mo- 
kanna — a true  prophet,  not  a prophet  • of  lies — a ruler  by 
love,  and  not  by  fear — an  honest,  genial,  merry  soul,  who 
thought  life  not  unpleasant,  and  so  enjoyed  it ; who  yet 
could  see  life’s  sterner  aspects,  and  shrank  not  from  the 
seeing.  Cultured  people  and  pleasant  talk  were  always  to 
his  mind,  and  when  impulse  or  necessity  led  him  to  write, 
cottage  or  chateau  was  all  the  same  to  him.  He  rambled 
out  with  pencil  and  note  book  among  the  pleasant  fields,  and, 
walking  there,  wove  his  bright  thoughts  into  witching  words, 
whose  odour  was  delicious  music.  When  he  returned  to  the 
busier  life  he  was  the  soul  of  all  good-fellowship,  and  the  very 
friend  of  friends.  He  could  not  say  an  ungenerous  word  of 
a brother-bard,  nor  an  unkind  word  of  any  man,  and  so  it  was 
a sheer  necessity  of  his  nature  and  his  intellect  that  he  who 
was  “ the  poet  of  all  circles”  should  be  “the  idol  ofhis  own.” 
Yet  Moore  was  no  idle  poetic  dreamer,  depending  on  the 
power  of  genius  solely,  and  scorning  its  humbler  brother,  in- 
dustry. He  toiled  as  diligently  as  poet  could  to  make  his 
labour  worthy.  When  he  undertook  to  write  an  Eastern 
poem  without  ever  having  seen  the  East,  he  read  laboriously 
for  two  whole  years,  that  his  mind  might  be,  as  he  felici- 
tously phrased  it,  a storehouse  of  Eastern  illustration.  His 
success  was  acknowledged,  by  those  who  knew,  the  East,  to 
have  been  singularly  perfect.  The  songs  were  translated 
into  various  Oriental  languages,  and  there  was  no  poetic 
licence  to  tamper  with  the  truth.  In  the  pleasant  lines  of 
his  friend  Luttrell  : — 

41  I’m  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 
(Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ?) 

By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 

Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan.” 

One  hears  in  those  poems  the  sweetest  sounds  of  voices,  j 
rivulets,  tinkling  lutes,  the  song  of  rarest  birds.  One  j 
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Dreathes  ripe  odours  beneath  brilliant  skies,  and  lives  in  a 
long  dream  of  beauty.  Yet  the  simple  spirit  of  patriotism  it 
was  that  gave  courage  and  inspiration  to  the  poet,  for  he  tells 
us  that  after  a series  of  disheartening  experiments  he  was 
about  to  abandon  the  attempt  in  sheer  despair  when,  “ for- 
tunately as  it  proved,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  found- 
ing a romance  on  the  fierce  struggle  so  long  maintained  be- 
tween the  Ghebers,  or  ancient  Fire-Worshippers  of  Persia, 
and  their  haughty  Moslem  masters.  From  that  moment  a 
new  and  deep  interest  in  my  whole  task  took  possession  of 
me,  and  the  spirit  that  had  spoken  in  the  melodies  of  Ireland 
soon  found  itself  at  home  in  the  East. 51 

Of  those  “ Melodies  of  Ireland”  we  feel  much  more  than 
we  can  ever  say,  for  if  Moore  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
poets,  was  he  not  the  very  first  of  lyrists  h The  world  has 
had  not  very  many  lyrists,  and  never  one  that  could  compare 
with  him.  He  mastered  the  pure  idea  of  a song,  and  shaped 
it  with  a marvellous  skill — the  central  thought,  surrounded 
by  its  brilliant  following,  like  a firm  but  graceful  Gothic 
arch,  resplendent  in  the  wreaths  and  garlands  and  banners 
which  do  honour  to  a day  of  triumph.  “ I Saw  from  the 
Beach,”  and  “ Dear  Harp  of  My  Country,”  are  songs  of  this 
rarest  type.  But  the  mastery  of  the  idea,  and  the  power  to 
execute  it,  were  not  quite  the  all  to  be  achieved.  History, 
to  the  poets  of  other  lands  an  inspiration  and  a theme,  could 
not  be  so  to  Moore,  for  the  fate  of  Ireland  for  six  long  cen- 
turies had  made  her  history  a dreary  blank — a sameness  of 
bitter  wrong.  In  the  tyranny  of  a civil  garrison  and  the  de- 
gradation of  a people  the  poet  found  no  fitting  theme,  so  he 
sung  of  the  hearts  that  yearned  around  him,  of  the  hatreds 
and  hopes  that  filled  them,  of  the  days  when  Northern  pirates 
were  well  content  in  the  pleasant  Norman  land,  and  when 
Ireland  was  free,  or  warring — valiantly  and  nation-like — for 
freedom.  “The  Song  of  O’Ruark,”  “The  Minstrel  Boy,”  “The 
Harp  that  Once,”  “ Avenging  and  Bright,”  and  “ Let  Erin  Ke- 
member,”  have  been  the  only  history  in  the  hands  and  hearts 
of  millions  of  the  people,  and  from  this  history  they  have 
learned  much  more  than  from  formal  treatises  and  ponderous 
tomes  they  ever  could  have  learned.  O’Ruark  of  Breffni,  the 
false  MAIurrough,  the  good  King  Malachi,  and  the  Victor  of 
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Clontarf,  are  known  familiarly  in  Irish  homes  by  song  and  ; 
not  by  history.  Moore  is  our  poetic  annalist,  our  historian 
of  the  tender  heart.  When  he  apostrophises  Ireland,  as  in 
“ Erin,  the  Tear  and  the  Smile  in  Thine  Eye,”  it  is  with  all 
the  gallant  tenderness  of  a lover,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
that  melodies  like  this  are  but  another  kind  of  love-songs. 
His  love-songs  proper  are  sometimes  gay  and  brilliant  and 
careless,  as  he  was  in  his  lighter  hours,  and  sometimes  filled 
with  the  deeper  thought  of  the  poet’s  saddened  spirit.  Con- 
trasting “ Lesbia  Hath  a Beaming  Eye”  with  “ When  He 
Who  Adores  Thee,”  this  dual  nature  is  apparent.  These 
Irish  Melodies  not  only  poetize  our  scenery,  as  in  “The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  they  also  poetize  the  lives  of  all  but 
the  impracticably  gross  and  selfish.  “The  Young  May 
Moon,”  “ The  Last  Bose  of  Summer,”  “ One  Bumper  at  Part- 
ing,” “ How  Dear  to  Me  the  Hour  when  Daylight  Dies,” 

“ Though  the  Last  Glimpse  of  Erin,”  and  many  others  which 
we  could  easily  name,  are  full  of  this  spiritualising  influence. 
Who  that  has  lost  a valued  friend — as  who  has  not  — can 
listen  to  the  melody  which  opens  with  the  words,  “ It  is  not 
the  tear  at  this  moment  shed,”  without  feeling  how  grandly 
true  it  is  to  the  sorrowing  heart  of  man  h Who  can  know 
that  puny  perfectionists — whom  Burns  would  call  the  “unco 
guid” — indict  the  memory  of  our  greatest  bard  for  levity, 
for  warmth,  for  excess,  and  yet  not  plead  for  him,  before  the 
court  of  the  world’s  conscience,  those  glorious  melodies  in 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  all  time  to  come  the  classic 
story,  supremely  sad,  of  gallant  Emmet  and  his  passion  1 
The  melodies  of  Moore  have  given  the  Irish  people  a liberal 
education  of  the  heart’s  best  feelings,  of  its  grandest  impulses 
and  yearnings.  Thomas  Davis  said  of  Grattan’s  speeches  that 
they  were  “ overpowering  spirits  that  would  not  leave  when 
bid  but  our  national  melodies  are  blessed  spirits  that  should 
be  with  us  always,  for  we  could  not  bid  them  leave  us. 
Perhaps  the  truest  test  of  Moore’s  poetic  genius  is  the  habi- 
tation which  some  stray  lines  and  verses  have  founded  firmly 
and  made  securely  in  the  minds  of  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ple. These  lines  and  verses  hold  the  hope  or  promise  of 
better  days  for  Ireland,  and  when  that  hope  is  realised,  that 
prophecy  fulfilled,  we  shall  come  to  feel  how  much  Moore 
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flid  to  make  us  fit  for  liberty ; how  wide  and  firm  was  the 
patriotism  of  him  who  first  sang  a lament  that  was  never 
mean  and  a hope  that  has  never  faded. 


Jilt  (Exile#  Sjpeiititfn  to  (Santa  (man#* 


by  daniel  Chilly. 
r 

Good  Santa  Claus,  list  to  this  prayer  of  mine,  and  grant  me 
the  boon  Pm  about  to  ask  ; 

It  will  brighten  an  exile’s  weary  w^y,  and  will  lighten  an  exile’s 
dreary  task. 

Here  ’mid  these  cold  Californian  hills,  where  the  famished 
wolves  in  the  night-wind  cry, 

There  are  souls  that  yearn  for  your  favours  rare,  as  you  pass  in 
your  fur-lined  garments  by. 

Be  gracious,  and  visit  my  hut  to-night,  when  the  snow  from  the 

grey  sky  thickly  falls, 

And  think  not  alone  of  the  children’s  wish  who  can  sink  to  alopp 
within  city  walls ; 

Pll  open  my  heart  to  receive  your  gift,  and  a thousand  blessir  gs 
you’ll  have  from  me, 

If  you  tell  me  how  dear  old  Ireland  fares,  as  ahe  rests  in  the  far- 
off  Eastern  sea. 

ii. 

Oh  ! I crave  to  learn  at  this  Christmas  time,  in  this  land  where 
freedom  and  gold  abound, 

How  is  every  soul  that  I knew  so  well  as  I grew  to  manhood  on 
Ireland’s  ground  ; 

* Juvenile  superstition,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  firmly  believe  s 
that  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  goesjfrom  house  to  house  on 
the  night  of  Christmas  Eve  secretly  distributing  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
toys,  sweetmeats,  &c.  St.  Nicholas  is  the  Santa  Claus  of  Holland,  the 
Samiklaus  of  ^Switzerland,  and  the  Stfnner  Klas  of  Heligoland.  He  is 
known  by  various  other  names  elsewher  e. 
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Are  the  hills  and  the  rocks  and  the  sfcroama  the  same  as  they 
were  in  Killo^en  ago, 

vv  Hen  to  servo  theMaas  at  the  midnight  hour  wo  morrily  paced 
through  the  crusted  snow  ? 

'jfcandeth  Cloughmore  Stone  where  of  old  it  stood,  looking  over 
Carlingford'a  deep,  broad  bay, 

On  whose  waters  often  in  boyhood's  hours  I have  seen  staunch 
craft  getting  under  way  ? 

Is  the  “ big  tree"  still  by  Rostrevor's  bridge  in  whose  shade  the 
trout  at  the  midges  dart  ? 

These,  these  are  the  things  1 would  like  to  know,  so,  Santa  Claus, 
whisper  them  to  my  heart. 

ux 

(lave  many  graves  opened  since  I was  there  by  the  silent  well  in 
Kilbroney’a  clay  ? 

At  “ the  end  o'  the  roads”  do  the  boys  and  girls  muster  now  on 
a Sunday  eve  to  play  ? 

Is  the  schoolhouse  changed  ? Is  the  desk  removed  where  a mis- 
chievous student  carved  his  name, 

As  he  dreamed  that  in  after  years  he  might  inscribe  it  afresh  on 
the  roll  of  fame  ? 

Are  many  girls  wedded  ? I3  she  the  same — my  Maureen  dear, 
with  the  soft,  blue  eyes, 

Whose  promise  that  night  by  her  father's  gate  is  memory's  dear- 
est and  sweetest  prize  ? 

Oh ! carry  this  message  to  her  from  me — that  I'm  growing  rich 
in  this  Western  land, 

And  that  soon  I'll  haste  to  redeem  the  pledge  that  I gave  her 
then  as  I clasped  her  hand. 

rv. 

But,  Santa  Claus,  listen — I pray  you  tell  when  to-night  by  my 
rugged  couch  you  wait : 

Has  the  cause  of  our  land  gone  down  beneath  the  avalanche 
power  of  the  Briton’s  hate  ? 

Has  the  Celt  succumbed  ? With  a craven’s  heart  has  he  proved 
untrue  to  our  island's  trust, 

And  the  old  green  flag  that  our  fathers  prized,  lies  it  trampled 
now  in  th8  highway’s  dust  ? 

Does  the  foeman  stand  on  our  soil  to-day  as  one  who  has  strug- 
gled and  won  the  fight, 

And  point  to  our  fertile  fields  as  his  at  the  centuries'  end  by  the 
right  of  might  ? 
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With  arrogant  glance  can  he  look  around  and  see  of  resistance 
never  a sign, 

And,  clenching  his  teeth,  can  he  truthfully  say,  “ This  beautiful 
land  is  mine,  is  mine  ?” 

v. 

Ah  ! such  story  tell  not  to  my  heart,  but  say  that  the  Christmas 
angel’s  soft,  white  wing 

Will  flash  o’er  a land  at  to-morrow’s  dawn  where  the  men  to 
freedom’s  ideal  cling — 

A land  with  a courage  unbroken  yet,  with  a faith  as  firm  as  in 
days  of  old, 

And  with  hopes  as  bright  as  when  war’s  red  tide  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Lim’rick  backward  rolled  ; 

You’ll  gladden  my  heart  with  the  welcome  news  that  Ireland  is 
resolute  still  and  strong, 

That  with  dauntless  soul  she  is  struggling  yet  with  the  linked 
battalions  of  fraud  and  wrong, 

That  with  flashing  eye  and  defiant  mien  she  faces  the  foe  in  the 
olden  fight, 

And  joyfully  waits  for  the  coming  hour  when  she’ll  stand  in 
Liberty’s  sacred  light. 

VI. 

Then,  Santa  Claus,  visit  my  lonely  hut  when  the  snow  from  the 
grey  sky  thickly  falls, 

And  think  not  alone  of  the  children’s  wish  who  can  sink  to  sleep 
within  city  walls. 

1*11  open  my  heart  to  receive  your  gift,  and  a thousand  bless- 
ings you’ll  have  from  me, 

If  you  tell  me  how  Ireland  fares  to-night,  as  she  rests  in  the 
far-off  Eastern  sea. 


“ The  patriot,  when  he  battles  for  his  country  in  the  senate 
or  the  field,  thinks  but  of  one  object — the  freedom  and  glory 
of  his  fatherland  ; but  He  who  inspired  him  with  that  lofty 
love  had  higher  interests  still  in  view,  even  the  interests  of 
the  entire  earth  and  of  generations  yet  unborn.” — John  B. 
Dillon . 
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Mr.  William  Ewart  Gladstone’s  Government,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked at  page  161,  set  itself  to  work  to  put  down  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  by  force  in  October,  1881.  Mr.  Parhell,  the  president  of 
the  League,  was  arrested  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  and  within  the 
ensuing  two  days  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
popular  movement  were  imprisoned  as  “suspects.”  The  Executive  of 
the  League,  thus  driven  to  bay,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
strong  steps  to  thwart  the  Irish  landlords  and  their  supporters,  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  As  a last  resource  the  Executive  called  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent.  They  did  so  in  the  following  document,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  date  affixed,  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  October. 
Many  misinformed  Britons  in  their  attempt  to  justify  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Parnell  say  that  he  was  imprisoned  because  he  issued  the  No-Kent 
Manifesto.  The  exact  converse  is  the  truth.  The  Manifesto  was  issued 
because  the  leaders  of  the  national  organisation  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty.  As  a historic  interest  attaches  to  this  remarkable  document, 
we  append  it  in  full : — 

TO  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

Fellow-Countrymen — The  hour  has  come  to  test  whether 
the  great  organisation  built  up  during  years  of  patient 
labour  and  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  by  the  allegiance  of 
the  whole  Irish  race  the  world  over,  is  to  disappear  at  the 
summons  of  a brutal  tyranny.  The  crisis  with  which  we  are 
face  to  face  is  not  of  our  making.  It  has  been  deliberately 
forced  upon  the  country,  while  the  Land  Act  is  as  yet  un- 
tested, in  order  to  strike  down  the  only  power  which  might 
have  extorted  any  solid  benefits  for  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland  from  that  Act,  and  to  leave  them  once  more  help- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  a law  invented  to  save  landlordism 
and  administered  by  landlord  minions. 

The  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Convention — the 
most  freely  elected  representative  body  ever  assembled  in 
Ireland — was  advancing  steadily  in  the  wTork  of  testing  how 
far  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  might  be  trusted  to 
eradicate  from  the  rents  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  the  en- 
tire value  of  their  own  improvements,  and  to  reduce  these 
rents  to  such  a figure  as  should  for  ever  place  our  country 
beyond  the  peril  of  periodical  famine.  At  the  same  time 
they  took  measures  to  secure,  in  the  event  of  the  Land  Act 
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proving  to  be  a mere  paltry  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  land- 
lordism in  order  to  fasten  it  the  more  securely  on  the  necks 
of  the  people,  that  the  tenant-farmers  should  not  be  delivered 
blindfolded  into  the  hands  of  hostile  law  courts,  but  should 
be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  magnificent  organisation  which 
was  crushing  landlordism  out  of  existence  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone stepped  in  to  its  rescue.  In  either  event  the  Irish 
tenant-farmers  would  have  been  in  a position  to  exact  the 
uttermost  farthing  of  their  just  demand. 

It  was  this  attitude  of  perfect  self-command — impregnable 
while  there  remained  a shadow  of  respect  for  law,  and  sup- 
ported with  unparalleled  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  Irish  race 
— that  moved  the  rage  of  the  disappointed  English  Minister. 
Upon  the  monstrous  pretext  that  the  National  Land  League 
was  forcing  upon  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  an  organisation 
which  made  them  all-powerful,  and  was  keeping  them  by  in- 
timidation from  embracing  an  Act  which  offered  them  no- 
thing except  helplessness  and  uncertainty,  the  English  Go- 
vernment has  cast  to  the  winds  every  shred  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  has  pluuged  into  an  open  reign  of  terror,  in  order 
to  destroy  by  the  foulest  means  an  organisation  which  was 
confessedly  too  strong  for  it  within  the  limits  of  its  own  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  struck  at  the 
Land  League  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  brute  force.  In  the 
face  of  provocation  which  has  turned  men’s  blood  to  flame, 
the  Executive  of  the  Land  League  adhered  calmly  and 
steadily  to  the  course  traced  out  for  them  by  the  National 
Convention.  Test  cases  of  a varied  and  searching  character 
were,  with  great  labour,  put  in  train  for  adjudication  in  the 
Land  Courts.  Even  the  arrest  of  our  president,  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  and  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling 
which  it  evoked,  did  not  induce  the  executive  to  swerve  in 
the  slightest  from  that  course  ; for  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest  might 
have  been  been  accounted  for  by  motives  of  personal  malice, 
and  his  removal  did  not  altogether  derange  the  machinery 
for  the  preparation  of  the  test  cases  which  he  had  been  at 
much  pains  to  perfect.  But  the  events  which  have  since  oc- 
i curred — the  seizure,  or  attempted  seizure,  of  almost  all  the 
| members  of  the  executive  and  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
League,  upon  wild  and  preposterous  pretences,  and  the  vio- 
) lent  suppression  of  free  speech — put  it  beyond  any  possi- 
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hility  of  doubt  that  the  English  Government — unable  to  de- 
clare thej  Land  League  an  illegal  association ; defeated  in 
the  attempt  to  break  its  unity,  and  afraid  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  test  cases  watched  over  by  a powerful  popular  organ- 
isation— has  deliberately  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  Central  League,  with  a view  to  rendering  an 
experimental  trial  of  the  Act  impossible,  and  forcing  it  upon 
the  Irish  tenant-farmers  on  the  Government’s  own  terms. 

The  brutal  and  arbitrary  dispersion  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive has  so  far  succeeded  that  we  are  obliged  to  announce  to 
our  countrymen  that  we  no  longer  possess  the  machinery  for 
adequately  presenting  the  test  cases  in  court  according  to 
the  policy  prescribed  by  the  National  Convention.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  by  a series  of  furious  and  wanton  acts  of  des- 
potism, driven  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  to  choose  between 
their  own  organisation  and  the  mercy  of  his  lawyers — be- 
tween the  power  which  has  reduce  landlordism  to  almost  its 
last  gasp  and  the  power  which  strives  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  despotism  to  restore  the  detestable  ascendancy  from  which 
the  Land  League  has  delivered  the  Irish  people. 

One  constitutional  weapon  alone  now  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  It  is  the  strong- 
est, the  swiftest,  the  most  irresistible  of  all.  We  hesitated 
to  advise  our  fellow-countrymen  to  employ  it  until  the 
savage  lawlessness  of  the  English  Government  provoked  a 
crisis  in  which  we  must  either  consent  to  see  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  disarmed  of  their  organisation,  and  laid  once  more 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  landlords,  and  every  murmur  of 
Irish  public  opinion  suppressed  with  an  armed  hand,  or  ap- 
peal to  our  countrymen  to  at  once  resort  to  the  only  means 
now  left  in  their  hands  of  bringing  this  false  and  brutal  Go- 
vernment to  its  senses. 

Fellow-countrymen,  the  hour  to  try  your  souls  and  redeem 
your  pledges  has  arrived.  The  Executive  of  the  National 
Land| League,  forced  to  abandon  the  policy  of  testing  the  Land 
Act,  feels  bound  to  advise  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  from 
this  forth  to  pay  no  rent  under  any  circumstances  to  their 
landlords  until  the  Government  relinquishes  the  existing 
system  of  terrorism,  and  restores  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people.  Do  not  be  daunted  by  the  removal  of  your 
leaders.  Your  fathers  abolished  tithes  by  the  same  method 
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without  any  leaders  at  all,  and  with  scarcely  a shadow  of 
the  magnificent  organisation  that  covers  every  portion  of 
Ireland  to-day. 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  threats  of 
military  violence.  It  is  as  lawful  to  refuse  to  pay  rents  as 
it  is  to  receive  them.  Against  the  passive  resistance  of  an 
entire  population,  military  power  has  no  weapons.  Do  not 
be  wheedled  into  compromise  of  any  sort  by  the  dread  of 
eviction.  If  you  only  act  together  in  the  spirit  to  which 
within  the  last  two  years  you  have  countless  times  solemnly 
pledged  your  vows,  they  can  no  more  evict  a whole  nation  than 
they  can  imprison  them.  The  funds  of  the  National  Land 
League  will  be  poured  out  unstintedly  for  the  support  of  all 
who  may  endure  eviction  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  Our 
exiled  brothers  in  America  may  be  relied  upon  to  contribute, 
if  necessary,  as  many  millions  of  money  as  they  have  contri- 
buted thousands,  to  starve  out  landlordism  and  bring  English 
tyranny  to  its  knees.  You  have  only  to  show  that  you  are 
not  unworthy  of  their  boundless  sacrifices  in  your  cause. 
No  power  on  earth  except  faintheartedness  on  our  own  part 
can  defeat  you.  Landlordism  is  already  staggering  under 
the  blows  which  you  have  dealt  it,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  world. 

One  more  crowning  struggle  for  your  land,  your  homes, 
your  lives — a struggle  in  which  you  have  all  the  memories 
of  your  race,  all  the  hopes  of  your  children,  all  the  sacrifices 
of  your  imprisoned  brothers,  all  your  cravings  for  rent-en- 
franchised land,  for  happy  homes,  and  national  freedom,  to 
inspire  you — one  more  heroic  effort  to  destroy  landlordism 
at  the  very  source  and  fountain  of  its  existence — and  the 
system  which  was,  and  is,  the  curse  of  your  race  and  of  your 
existence  will  have  disappeared  for  ever.  The  world  is  watching 
to  see  whether  all  your  splendid  hopes  and  noble  courage  will 
crumble  away  at  the  first  threat  of  a cowardly  tyranny.  You 
have  to  choose  between  throwing  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of 
England  and  taking  your  stand  by  the  organisation  which 
has  once  before  proved  too  strong  for  English  despotism ; 
you  have  to  choose  between  all-powerful  unity  and  impotent 
disorganisation  ; between  the  land  for  the  landlords  and  the 
land  for  the  people  ! We  cannot  doubt  your  choice.  Every 
tenant-farmer  of  Ireland  is  to-day  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
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flag  unfurled  at  Irishtown,  and  can  bear  it  to  a glorious 
victory. 

Stand  together  in  the  face  of  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
enemies  of  your  race ; pay  no  rents  under  any  pretext ; stand 
passively,  firmly,  fearlessly  by  while  the  armies  of  England 
may  be  engaged  in  their  hopeless  struggle  against  a spirit 
which  their  weapons  cannot  touch  ; act  for  yourselves  if  you 
are  deprived  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  shown  you 
how  to  act ; no  power  of  legalised  violence  can  extort  one 
penny  from  your  purses  against  your  will ; if  you  are  evicted, 
you  will  not  suffer ; the  landlord  who  evicts  you  will  be  a 
ruined  pauper ; and  the  Government  which  supports  him 
with  its  bayonets  will  learn  in  a single  Winter  how  powerless 
is  armed  force  against  the  will  of  a united,  determined,  and 
self-reliant  nation. 

(Signed), 

Charles  S.  Parnell,  President,  Kilmainham  Jail. 

A.  J.  Kettle,  Hon.  Sec.,  Kilmainham  Jail. 

Michael  Davitt,  Hon.  Sec.,  Portland  Prison. 

Thomas  Brennan,  Hon.  Sec.,  Kilmainham  Jail. 

John  Dillon,  Head  Organiser,  Kilmainham  Jail. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Head  Organiser,  Kilmainham  Jail. 

Patrick  Egan,  Treasurer,  Paris. 

18th  October,  1881. 


jtta  Jit0t  ijCob*. 


BY  EDWIN  HAMILTON,  M.  A. 

I remember 
Meeting  you 
In  September 
Sixty-two. 

We  were  eating, 

Both  of  us  ; 
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And  the  meeting 
Happened  thus : 

Accidental, 

On  the  road  ; 

(Sentimental 

Episode.) 

I was  gushing, 

You  were  shy  ; 

You  were  blushing, 
So  was  I. 

I was  smitten, 

So  were  you 

(All  that's  written 
Here  is  true.) 

Any  money  * 

Not  a bit. 

Rather  funny, 
Wasn't  it  ? 

Yows  we  plighted, 
Happy  pair  ! 

How  delighted 
People  were! 

But  your  father 
To  be  sure 

Thought  it  rather 
Premature  ; 

And  your  mother 
Strange  to  say, 

Was  another 
In  the  way. 

What  a heaven 
Vanished  then  ! 

(You  were  seven, 

I was  ten.) 

That  wa3  many 
Years  ago — 

Don’t  let  any- 
body know. 


“ It  is  time  that  the  right  to  landed  property  may  rest  in 
Ireland,  as  it  does  in  all  other  countries,  upon  its  own 
strength.  The  territorial  rights  that  can  only  be  guarded 
bv  outworks  of  oppression  are  far  from  being  secure.” — Isaac 
'Butt. 
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BY  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

The  following  brilliant  speech  was  delivered  by  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Galway,  on  the  14fch  of  February,  1847, 
during  the  election  in  which  Mr.  Anthony  O’Flaherty  was  the  national 
candidate,  and  Mr.  James  Henry  Monahan,  Solicitor-General,  was  the 
Whig  candidate.  The  result  of  the  election  was  that  Monahan  was  re- 
turned, after  a contest  which  lasted  several  days,  by  a majority  of  7. 

Gentlemen — You  saw  the  men  who  voted  for  the  Whig  can- 
didate on  Saturday.  Did  they  advance  to  the  hustings  like 
men  who  felt  they  had  a country,  and  were  conscious  that 
their  votes  would  be  recorded  for  her  liberty  3 No,  they 
went  there  like  slaves — insensible  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism 
— insensible  to  the  crushing  calamities  of  their  country — in- 
sensible to  its  thrilling  invocations  for  redress.  The  troops, 
under  the  armed  guardianship  of  which  they  were  driven  to 
utter  sentence  against  the  independence  of  their  country, 
proclaimed  the  cause  for  which  their  venal  franchise  was 
compelled.  Did  not  the  proud  escort  that  attended  the  ten- 
ants of  Lord  Clanricarde  to  the  courthouse  proclaim  that  to 
the  supremacy  of  England  those  venal  tenants  sacrificed 
their  souls'?  The  troops  that  were  arrayed  against  your 
right  to  petition  upon  the  field  of  Clontarf  were  fit  com- 
panions indeed  for  the  slaves  who  were  herded  together  to 
vote  against  your  right  to  legislate.  Those  men  might  as 
well  have  voted  in  manacles.  But  if  their  hands  were  free,  j 
their  souls  were  fettered  ; and  if  they  wore  not  the  garb  of 
convicts,  they  exhibited  all  the  debasement  of  criminals. 
Yet  these  men  had  illustrious  models  of  depravity — | 

models  selected  from  the  brightest  page  of  Irish  his- 
tory, as  some  Whig  orator  would  designate  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Union.  They  had  Fitzgibbon — they  had  Castle- 
reagh — the  titled  miscreants  who  purchased  English  coro-  j 
nets  by  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Senate.  Castlereagh 
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purchased  something  else — an  English  grave.  This,  at 
least,  was  a privilege  to  Ireland — to  be  exempt  from 
the  contamination  of  the  dust  which,  when  breathing,  had 
drenched  our  Senate  with  corruption  and  our  land  with  blood. 
Let  England  still  claim  such  treasures,  and  let  no  Irish 
traitor — no  tenant  of  Clanricarde — rot  beneath  the  soil  in 
which  the  bones  of  Swift,  of  Tone,  and  Davis,  have  been  laid 
to  rest.  Turn  from  this  soiled  and  revolting  picture,  and 
contemplate  the  reverse.  You  saw  the  men  who  voted  for 
the  Repeal  candidate.  Did  they  register  their  votes  under 
the  sabres  of  hussars  V No ; they  voted  for  their  country, 
and,  were,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  the  liveried 
champions  of  the  English  flag.  They  went  up  to  the  hust- 
ings like  honest  citizens,  and  were  protected,  not  by  the 
musket  of  the  soldier,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  God  of  Hosts. 
Their  souls  were  as  untrammelled  as  their  limbs,  and,  re- 
cording their  votes,  they  were  distinguished  for  the  manli- 
ness which  men  who  love  freedom  can  alone  exhibit.  They 
voted  like  men  who  knew  well  that  the  scheme  of  the  Whigs 
is  to  soothe  this  country  into  degradation,  and  they  looked 
like  men  who  scorned  to  be  soothed  for  that  purpose — 
scorned  the  vile  scheme  that  would  prostrate  this  country  by 
patronage — scorned  the  vile  scheme  that  would  perpetuate 
the  Union  by  making  it  prolific  in  small  boons.  Men  of 
Galway,  to  the  husting  on  the  morrow,  in  the  same  gallant 
spirit.  Show  no  mercy  to  these  Whigs  1 Swamp  them  before 
the  sun  sets,  and  let  the  night  fall  upon  the  broken  flag-staff 
and  baffled  cohorts  of  the  English  Minister ! Let  the  Minister 
hear  of  his  defeat  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  curse  the 
virtue  that  had  no  price.  There  must  be  no  jubilee  in 
Chesham-place  at  the  expense  of  Irish  liberty.  There  must 
be  no  delegate  from  Galway  authorised  to  sustain  the  dic- 
tation of  the  English  Commons — authorised  to  sustain  the 
dictation  that  has  been  assumed  to  coerce,  to  enslave,  to 
starve  this  country.  What  will  the  Commons  say  when  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  takes  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  as  the  Whig  member  for  this  borough  ? Will  they 
say  that  the  threat  uttered  by  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
has  forced  you  to  capitulate  ? No ; I do  not  think  they  will 
charge  you  with  cowardice,  but  I am  sure  they  will  arraign 
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you  for  corruption.  They  will  say  that  venality  has  accom- 
plished what  battalions  could  not  achieve,  and  that  the 
money-bags  of  the  Mint  can  do  more  for  the  English  interest 
in  Ireland  than  all  the  batteries  of  Woolwich.  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  these  money-bags  have  been  flung  across  the  Chan- 
nel into  Galway.  Trust  me,  the  Whig  Government  will  fight 
this  battle  to  the  last  farthing.  This  I sincerely  believe — 
this  I deliberately  avow.  I am  justified  in  this  belief,  for  it 
is  notorious  that  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment is  corruption.  It  is  the  boast  of  these  Whigs  that 
they  alone  can  govern  Ireland — that  they  can  mesmerise  the 
Irish  beggars  I Prove  to  them  that  this  boast  is  a falsehood 
— prove  to  them  that  you  will  not  be  governed  by  them,  and 
that  Ireland  shall  be  their  difficulty  and  their  scourge. 
What  claims  have  these  Whigs  upon  us*?  None  save  what 
corruption  constitutes.  Their  liberal  appointments  ? How 
do  these  appointments  serve  the  country  h How  much 
wealth  flows  into  Ireland  by  the  member  for  Dungarvan 
being  Master  of  the  Mint  ? Recollect  this,  the  Whigs  voted 
twenty  millions  to  emancipate  the  Africans — they  refuse  to 
sanction  a loan  of  sixteen  millions  to  employ  the  Irish. 
Vote  for  their  nominee,  and  you  will  vote  against  the 
noble  proposition  of  the  Protectionist  leader.  And  has 
it  come  to  this  that  you  will  vote  for  non-employment — 
for  starvation — for  deaths  by  the  minute,  and  inquests  by  the 
hour.  Will  you  vote  for  this  Government  of  economists — 
this  Government  of  misers — this  Government  of  grave- 
diggers ? Before  you  do  so,  read  the  advertisement  on  the 
walls  of  the  Treasury — “ Funerals  supplied  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,”  That  is  the  true  way  to  tranquillise  the  coun- 
try ! That  is  the  true  way  to  hush  the  tumult  of  sedition  ! 
That  is  the  true  way  to  incorporate  the  countries,  and  make 
the  Union  binding ! If  we  do  not  beat  those  Whigs 
out  of  Galway — if  we  do  not  fight  them  for  every  inch 
of  Irish  ground — if  we  do  not  drive  them  across  the 
Channel— they  will  starve  this  country  into  a wilder- 
ness, and,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  they  will 
bid  their  royal  mistress  congratulate  her  assembled  Par- 
liament upon  the  successful  government  and  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  And  they  insist,  too,  that  the  executive  of  this 
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wilderness  shall  be  a chief  of  police,  a poor-law  commissioner, 
and  a commissary-general.  Will  you  submit  to  this  % Do 
you  prefer  a soup-kitchen  to  a custom  house  1 Do  you  prefer 
graveyards  to  corn-fields  ] Do  you  prefer  the  Board  of 
Works  to  a national  senate  1 Do  you  prefer  the  insolent 
rule  of  Scotch  and  English  officials  to  the  beneficent  legisla- 
tion of  Irish  Peers  and  Irish  Commoners  ] Heaven  forbid 
that  the  blight  which  putrefied  your  food  should  infect 
your  souls  ! Heaven  forbid  that  the  famine  should  tame 
you  into  debasement,  and  that  the  spirit  which  has 
triumphed  over  the  prison  and  the  scaffold  should  sur- 
render to  the  corruptionist  at  last ! I asked  you., 
a moment  since,  how  much  wealth  flows  into  Ireland 
by  the  member  for  Dungarvan  being  Master  of  the 
Mint  ] I must  tell  you  this  : there  is  a little  stream  of  it  al- 
ways dropping  through  the  Castle  Yard ; but  sometimes 
there  are  extraordinary  spring-tides — -just  about  election 
times — and  then  that  tide  swells  and  deepens,  and  rises  so 
high,  and  rushes  so  rapidly,  that  it  frequently  sweeps 
away  the  votes  of  the  people — sweeps  away  their  placards — 
sweeps  away  their  banners — sweeps  away  their  committee 
rooms — and,  in  the  end,  throws  up  a Whig  official  upon  the 
white  shore  of  England  ! Beware  of  this  spring-tide  ; it  is 
sweeping  through  Galway  this  moment — through  lane  and 
street.  Its  glittering  waters  intoxicate  and  debase.  The 
wretches  who  drink  them  fall  into  the  current  and  are 
whirled  away — the  drenched  and  battered  spoils  of  Eng- 
land. And  is  this  the  end  of  all  you  have  vowed  and 
done?  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  after  the  defiances, 
the  resolutions,  the  organisation  of  1843,  England  shall 
plant  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Ireland  and  exclaim : 
“ Behold  my  bribed  and  drunken  slave  !”  I do  not 
exaggerate.  The  battle  of  Ireland  is  being  fought  in 
Galway.  If  the  Whigs  take  Galway — Ireland  falls.  Shall 
Ireland  fall  ? Incur  defeat  and  you  shall  have  her  bitter 
curse.  Win  the  battle  and  you  shall  have  her  proud  blessing. 
Your  virtue  and  your  victory  will  fire  the  coward  and  re- 
generate the  venal — your  example  will  be  followed — the 
Whigs  will  be  driven  from  Wexford,  from  Waterford,  from 
Mallow,  from  Dungarvan  ; their  bribes  will  be  trampled  in 
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the  dust,  their  strongest  citadels  be  stormed,  the  integrity 
of  the  people  shall  prevail  against  the  venality  of  the  faction, 
the  Union  Act  shall  share  the  fate  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
mankind  shall  hail  the  birth,  the  career,  the  glory  of  an  Irish 
nation. 


®elh0mith,0  (irabe. 


BY  J.  F.  O’DONNELL. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  died  in  London  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Temple,  his  grave  being  near  the  church. 

I love  this  quiet  Temple  nook, 

This  ancient  haunt  of  wren  and  rook. 

Thick  writ  with  legends  like  a book. 

Dark-circled  in  the  town  it  lies, 

Above  it  loom  the  misty  skies, 

Outside  the  songs  of  commerce  rise. 

Ten  paces  from  the  battling  street 
Lurks  the  old-fashioned,  quaint  retreat, 

A land  of  murmurs  loud  and  sweet. 

Afar  the  yellow  river  gleams, 

Within  there  is  a sound  of  streams, 

An  island  lulled  in  dreams  it  seems. 

There,  open  to  the  sun  and  rain, 

There,  alien  unto  tears  and  pain, 

There,  whilst  the  seasons  wax  or  wane, 

Rich-hearted  Goldsmith  takes  his  rest, 

Earth’s  silent,  unobtrusive  guest, 

Between  the  sunrise  and  the  West. 

Great  gable  roofs  rise  all  around, 

Their  tops  in  clouds  of  vapour  drowned  ; 

Vast  shadows  floor  the  level  ground. 
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A fountain  sings,  and,  when  it  stops, 

Bell-like  from  out  a privet  copse 
The  robin’s  benediction  drops. 

Bravely  he  sleeps,  and  never  knows 
When  Spring  comes  flying  o’er  the  snows, 
When  Summer  wears  her  palm  and  rose. 

The  ages  change  : unconscious,  he, 

Divorced  from  this  reality, 

Lives  in  fair  immortality. 

His  genius,  ripe  and  secular, 

To  us  is  no  cloud-brooding  star  : 

God  knoweth  how  it  flames  afar — 

How,  risen  above  this  misty  stat8, 

Moved  by  an  impulse  swift  and  straight, 

It  burns  at  heaven’s  magnific  gate. 

He’s  gone  ; his  dust  below  us  lies  ; 

But  were  the  veil  rent  from  our  eyes 
His  soul  might  shine  from  yonder  skies. 

I love  those  alleys  deep  and  old, 

While  all  around  in  gusts  of  gold 
The  Autumn  leaves  fall  manifold. 

Great  Johnson  leans  at  yonder  door 
With  aspect  cynical  and  frore, 

With  goodness  in  his  heart’s  heart’s  core. 

Grave  and  sedate  and  overwrought, 

A “ Rambler”  turns  he  thought  by  thought, 
With  philosophic  insight  fraught. 

I see  sly  Boswell  near  him  stand 
With  tablet-slip  and  pen  in  hand, 

Noting  some  aphorism  grand. 

Hounds-eared  and  sharp,  with  head  aside, 

His  servitude  i3  all  his  pride — 

Unconscious  serf,  with  mouth  stretched  wide  ! 

Little  knows  he  of  prose  or  verse  , 

His  sense  of  art  is  to  rehearse 
His  master— his  great  universe  I 
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Then  by-and-by,  as  sunset  tolls, 

That  despot  of  men’s  brains  and  souls, 

Huge  Burke,  amid  the  twilight  strolls. 

A lattice  opens  on  the  square, 

And  Goldsmith,  with  his  wind-blown  hair, 
Thrusts  out  his  head,  and  hails  the  pair 

“ How  fares  the  doctor  V’  “ All  is  well.” 
“Will  Blank’s  sublime  heroic  sell  1” 

“Does  Burke  still  guess  at  heaven  and  hell 

Thus  Goldsmith  : “Here  are  children  three, 
Fresh  from  God’s  mint,  the  nursery  ; 

I’ll  go  and  kiss  them — wait  you  three.” 

Another  moment  sees  him  come. 

In  velvet  coat  of  peachy  bloom, 

His  vest  the  colour  of  the  plum, 

Bewigged  and  sworded  ; the  guffaw 
Of  Johnson — even  his  laugh  is  law — 
Perturbs  the  parti-coloured  daw. 

All  day  the  flaming  moth  had  writ, 

All  day  his  genial  head  was  lit 
With  quips  of  country-scented  wit. 

“ Beau  Tibbs”  had  to  his  garret  clomb, 

The  “ Traveller”  pined  afar  from  home, 

Or  “ Doctor  Primrose”  turned  his  tome. 

And  ever  on  the  creaking  stair 
He  heard  a step  creep  unaware — 

The  quest,  “ Is  Mister  Goldsmith  there  ?” 

“Copy,  good  sir”  ; his  head  he  shakes, 

A queer  face  at  the  Devil  makes, 

And  into  merriest  laughter  breaks. 

But  with  the  labour  and  the  day 
Ended  and  over,  care,  away ! 

“Come,  gracious  doctor,  we’ll  be  gay.” 

They  pass  me,  moving  towards  the  Fleet ; 

I hear  the  tread  of  myriad  feet 
Beating  along  the  dear  old  street. 
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One  word  I catch  amid  the  stir  : 

The  doctor  to  hia  worshipper 
Growls,  and  intones  his  mighty  “Sir.” 

Boswell,  unmoved,  looks  queer  and  shy, 
A Scotch  leer  in  his  Scottish  eye, 

Touches  his  sword,  and  trundles  by. 

Poor  Noll,  half  patient,  draws  a breath 
Of  curious  pain  : ’tis  life,  ’tis  death, 

J ust  what  the  doctor  fashioneth. 

Ah ! dear,  dear  poet,  lord  of  heart, 
Master  and  mystery  of  art, 

In  thee  the  Graces  were  apart. 

Couched  in  a cell  of  vulgar  clay 
Thy  soul’s  irradiant  beauty  lay, 

A sepulchre  from  day  to  day. 

But  ever  in  thy  noblest  theme, 

Ever  in  thy  heart’s  sweetest  dream, 
Ireland  and  Auburn  were  thy  theme. 

The  two  were  one  ; and  she  who  passed 
Gathering  weeds,  where  lilies  glassed 
Their  faces,  and  the  whirlpools  massed 

Their  currents,  was  a subtle  thought 
Of  Ireland  cursed  and  overwrought, 

Of  Ireland  cursed  and  wrongly  sought. 

Others,  indeed,  have  sung  a strain 
Of  terror,  passion,  peace,  or  pain  ; 
They’ve  passed  away — thy  songs  remain. 

Here  in  this  quiet  Sabbath  light, 

Whilst  the  sad  trees  are  gold  and  bright, 
I stand,  no  priest,  no  Sybarite, 

Beside  thy  grave,  thy  lonely  urn, 

Whilst  all  the  trees,  that  flame  and  burn, 
Despondent  o’er  thine  ashes  mourn. 
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%\t  fate*  flf  t|e  fours. 


FROM  tl  LECTURES  BY  A CERTAIN  PROFESSOR,”  BY  FATHER 
JOSEPH  FARRELL,  C C. 

If  I were  asked  what  is  the  most  plastic  of  all  things,  I 
would  answer — hours.  They  pass,  one  by  one,  through  our 
hands,  and  as  modellers  in  clay  mould  images,  so  wre, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mould  each  hour  into 
a miniature  likeness  of  our  present  selves ; and  these  like- 
nesses, be  assured,  will  remain  to  confront  us  long  after  we 
have  forgotten  all  about  them.  The  hours  are  visitors  from  | 
heaven,  each  with  a gift  in  hand,  but  it  hides  the  gift  under 
its  grey  robe,  and  needs  to  be  importuned — nay, to  be  forced — 
into  giving  it.  Bringing  possibilities  a hundredfold,  yet 
seeming  as  if  it  grudged  them  all,  it  will  not  bestow  one  un- 
less under  pressure  of  compulsion.  The  hour  loves  to  be 
treated  as  a mother  is  treated  by  the  children  who  dive  into 
her  pocket  for  the  treasure  of  sweet  stuff  which  she  longs  to 
give  but  will  not  give  till  she  make  it  all  the  sweeter  by 
the  enhancement  of  discovery  and  surprise.  Of  old  the  gods 
came  in  humble  guise,  hiding  their  majesty,  and  if  over- 
looked or  insulted  went  away  leaving  no  boon.  Only  to 
those  whose  eyes  were  keen  enough  to  pierce  through  their 
disguise,  and  still  more  to  those  whose  simple  wont  it  was 
to  treat  god  and  guest  to  like  hospitality,  did  they  reveal 
themselves  by  their  benefits.  So  is  it  with  the  hours.  They 
come,  silent  guests,  one  now,  another  again,  never  two  to- 
gether. They  look  on  us  with  eyes  that  beseech  us  to  ask 
their  secret ; unquestioned  they  will  not  speak.  All  abso- 
lutely alike,  yet  each  wearing  a new  face — for  the  hour  is 
the  veritable  Proteus — we,  poor  mortals,  think  each  so  un- 
like the  other.  This  hour  is  so  commonplace ; some  hour 
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that  has  passed  was,  by  comparison,  so  full  of  interest. 
Above  all,  the  great  hour  has  not  come  yet.  But  remember, 
if  it  ever  be  to  come,  great  hours  must  lead  up  to.  it.  And, 
after  all,  when  it  does  come,  it  may  steal  by  in  shoes  of  list, 
and  mock  us  across  the  great  gulf  impassable,  with  airy 
phantoms  of  “ things  that  might  have  been.”  We  should 
hold  each  hour  as  Jacob  held  the  angel,  and  refuse  to  let  it 
go  until  it  bless  us. 


Wx t iptab  patriot. 


BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

The  following  beautiful  and  touching  poem  was  written  on  the  death 
of  Mr,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  which  took  place  on  October  the  17ths  1884. 

All  the  morn  the  wan,  white  mist  is  creeping 
Round  the  fair,  grey  city,  and  the  rain 
Falls  unceasing  ; the  wild  clouds  are  weeping 
Tears  of  pain. 


Pain  is  in  the  air — the  year  is  dying  ; 

Pain  is  on  the  faces  of  the  crowd  ; 

One,  the  country’s  well  beloved,  is  lying 
In  his  shroud. 


Just  without  the  city’s  noise  and  clamour, 
From  its  fret  and  turmoil  set  apart, 

He  is  lying  in  a lighted  chamber, 

The  true  heart ! 


With  his  thin  hands  folded  from  their  reaping, 
And  the  clear  peace  on  the  brave,  dead  face, 
That  hath  gained,  it  seems,  in  this  pale  sleeping, 
Some  new  grace. 
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Out  of  doora  the  dreary  rain  ia  streaming 
On  the  marred  gold  of  the  Autumn  leavea, 

And  the  fair  wide  fields  no  longer  gleaming 
With  the  sheaves. 

On  the  kindly  shamrocks  that  to-morrow 
Shall  be  pillow  to  the  good,  grey  head, 

These  shall  fold  hjm — he  shall  know  no  sorrow, 
Being  dead. 

Two  days  since  his  feetTwere  set  for  heaven, 

Strong,  and  pure,  and  great,  and  free  from  strife — 
Unto  God  and  kin  and  country  given 
The  white  life. 

To  all  noble  things  devoted  solely, 

So  he  strays  in  fields  of  asphodel — 

Underneath  the  smile  of  God  most  holy 
Faring  well. 

A while  since,  when  life  was  near  its  ending, 

Like  strong  angels’  swords  his  grand  words  came — 
Christ’s  fair  honour  holding  and  defending, 

And  His  name. 

Oh ! be  sure  the  dear  Lord  came  to  meet  him — 

This  true  knight  who  did  his  cause  espouse — 
Bending  down,  with  glad,  sweet  words,  to  greet  him 
To  His  house ! 

Here  on  earth  some  lonely  hearts  are  bursting 
With  the  stress  of  agony  and  pain, 

Just  for  one  word  from  the  dead  lips  thirsting, 

And  in  vain. 

Did  this  trouble  him  in  his  long  dying, 

Thoughts  of  his  fair,  noble  wife’s  despair, 

Echoes  of  his  little  children  crying  ? 

God  will  care. 

Peace,  dear  heart ! be  not  disturbed  in  heaven. 

Keep  the  joy-light  still  upon  your  brow — 

These,  your  own  beloved  on  Thursday  even, 

Ireland's  now. 

Ah,  our  exile ! what  strange  prescience  taught  you 
To  come  back,  and  seek  your  mother’s  breast — 

To  your  own  wild,  lovely  country  brought  you 
For  your  rest  ? 
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When  you  came  to  us  this  last  dead  Summer, 
With  the  laughing  winds  and  sapphire  sky, 
Could  we  tell  we  welcomed  our  home  comer 
J ust  to  die  ? 

If  we  saw  the  guest  that  came  beside  you, 
Underneath  the  happy  sky  of  blue — 

If  we  guessed  what  fate  would  soon  betide  you, 

If  we  knew ! 

If  we  only  knew  your  way  was  wending 
To  that  country,  lonely  and  apart — 

To  what  fair,  new  path  your  feet  were  tending, 
Loyal  heart ! 

We  had  not  let  you  go  from  us  unheeding — 

We  had  prayed  our  hearts  out  for  your  stay, 
Kissed  your  hands  with  tears  of  love  and  pleading, 
True  alway ! 

Sunday,  October  19th,  1884. 


llte  Continues  af  €n|Mj  fpmtle  m ftthnfo. 


FROM  A SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  KILDARE  BY  THE  VERY  REV  DR, 
KAVANAGH,  P.P.,  ON  THE  14TH  OF  APRIL,  1884. 

For  seven  centuries  we  have  battled  against  the  despotism 
of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  assembled  to-day  to 
continue  the  struggle.  Edmund  Burke  stigmatised  English 
rule  as  a policy  of  extermination.  It  is  as  active  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell.  Assassination, 
famine,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  were  the  methods  of 
the  past — rack-rents,  evictions,  and  emigration  are  the  milder 
methods  of  the  present ; but  the  end  and  the  object  are  the 
same — to  exterminate  the  Celtic  race  from  Ireland.  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  assassination  was  the  normal  method  in 
Ireland.  An  English  Queen — the  idol  of  the  English 
people — encouraged,  sanctioned,  and  rewarded  the  assassins 
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of  the  Irish  chieftains.  The  inhuman  slaughter  of  Smerwick 
Castle  was  “much  to  her  liking,”  as  this  royal  lady  ex- 
pressed it.  Sussex,  Carew,  Ealeigh,  and  Grey  were  rewarded 
by  Elizabeth  as  successful  assassins  of  the  Irish  chiefs. 
Essex  was  recalled  and  disgraced  by  his  royal  mistress  be- 
cause he  did  not  go  in  cordially  for  the  wholesale  assassina- 
tion of  the  Irish  chiefs  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  humane  intentions  of  her  Prime 
Minister  (Lord  Burghley)  were  defeated  by  the  Irish  Council 
and  the  Irish  judges  ; and  the  record  adds  : — 

From  the  permanent  staff  of  Dublin  Castle  down  to  the  newly 
appointed  magistrates  of  Cork  and  Kerry  there  was  a dogged  deter- 
mination to  act  against  the  wishes  of  Lord  Burghley  and  to  rule  Ire- 
land by  coercion  alone. 

Is  there  not  to-day  at  Dublin  Castle  a permanent  staff  1 Are 
there  not  magistrates  in  Cork  and  Kerry  who  are  doggedly 
determined  to  rule  Ireland  by  coercion  alone'?  In  April, 
1585,  Lord  Burghley  introduced  a bill  repealing  Poyning’s 
law  and  giving  self-government  to  Ireland.  Sir  John  Per- 
rot  tells  us  it  was  defeated  by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pale  and 
the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle.  There  was  a Land  Act  also  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  prevent  the  landlords,  as  the  pre- 
amble states,  from  reducing  their  tenants  to  the  condition  of 
“ starved  beggars,”  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Council  and 
the  judges  of  that  day.  I mention  these  facts  to  show  the 
wonderful  continuity  of  the  atrocious  despotism  under  which 
we  live.  In  the  past  it  was  a policy  of  assassination,  of 
famine,  and  of  slaughter.  In  the  present  it  is  a rule  of  par- 
tisan judges,  packed  juries,  unscrupulous  officials,  and  Orange 
magistrates.  The  Irish  judges  were  always  the  allies  of 
English  rule  and  the  pliant  instruments  of  despotism.  There 
were  few  Ashtons  or  Fletchers  amongst  them,  and  the  spirit 
which  drove  Sir  Richard  Ashton  from  the  Irish  bench 
because  he  dared  to  give  justice  to  peasants  of  Tipperary 
still  lives  in  Ireland,  and  is  held  in  wholesome  terror 
over  the  ermined  Solons  who  at  present  adorn  the  Irish  i 
bench.  Jury-packing  is  an  old  and  faithful  ally  of  i 
Castle  government.  In  our  day  it  has  developed  a new 
feature,  for  juries  are  now  packed  not  only  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  an  enemy,  but  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  a j 
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friend.  Trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  is  a shameless  farce — a 
hideous  mockery  of  justice.  The  population  of  Ireland  are, 
unhappily,  divided  into  hostile  camps.  The  people  are  driven 
into  agitation,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Charlemont,  by  famine, 
misery,  and  oppression.  The  landlords  and  their  sympa- 
thisers and  dependents  are  leagued  together  to  preserve  the 
ascendancy  of  their  class.  Stronger  class  feeling  could  not 
exist  in  any  country  than  was  recently  developed  in  Ireland. 
The  neutral  zone  was  extremely  narrow  and  limited.  Was 
it  not  a mockery  of  justice  to  select  twelve  persons  of  one 
class  to  try  accused  persons  of  the  other  class  ? They  viewed 
the  evidence  through  the  medium  of  their  passions,  and  were 
utterly  incompetent  to  form  an  unprejudiced  opinion  or  to 
give  an  impartial  verdict.  Protestants,  Orangemen,  land- 
lords, and  their  sympathisers,  and  dependents,  who  are 
steeped  in  prejudice  and  filled  with  bitter  hatred  against 
agitators,  are  selected  to  try  persons  accused  of  agrarian 
crimes ; and  Catholics,  farmers,  and  all  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  agitation  are  care- 
fully excluded.  Look  at  the  process ! What  a shameless 
farce  it  is — a disgrace  to  a civilised  nation  ! An  agrarian 
crime  is  committed;  some  unhappy  Land  Leaguer  is  ar- 
rested ; the  whole  official  system  is  put  in  motion  to  concoct 
evidence  of  his  guilt ; the  wretched  man  is  flung  into  prison, 
and  is  kept  there  until  his  health  is  broken  down,  his  hopes 
of  justice  extinguished,  and  his  means  of  defence  exhausted  ; 
the  venue  is  changed  to  secure  jurors  of  the  right  sort ; an  ac- 
commodating judge  is  selected  to  try  the  case,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Castle  lawyers,  Castle  officials,  and  Castle  informers  are 
let  loose,  with  a significant  hint  to  earn  their  promotion  and 
their  pay.  A wretched  peasant,  who,  perhaps,  does  not 
know  one  word  of  the  language  in  which  the  proceedings 
are  conducted,  is  placed  in  the  dock.  The  trial  is  concluded, 
the  verdict  is  obtained,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  in  solemn 
mockery  of  justice,  the  victim  is  hanged,  and  the  policy  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland  is  vindicated.  * This  is  called 
trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  under  the  present  Liberal  Go- 
vernment. Yes,  men  of  Kildare,  it  is  the  same  trial  by  jury 
which  periodically  prevails  in  Ireland  and  perpetrated  the 
judicial  murder  of  Father  Sheehy  and  a host  of  our  country- 
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men.  Officialism  is  a still  more  galling  form  of  injustice. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  vast  and  complicated 
network  of  Irish  officialism  there  is  not  one  honest  senti- 
ment of  nationality,  not  one  official  who  is  not  steeped  in 
hatred  and  contempt  for  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  not  one 
single  official  in  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  have  confidence, 
not  one  whom  the  popular  voice  would  place  in  power  if  the 
popular  will  was  the  rule  of  government,  not  one  single 
Irishman  of  honest  Irish  sympathies.  Irish  officials  are 
educated  into  a system  of  injustice  and  oppression  ; their 
direct  interest  is  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  English 
rule  in  Ireland ; their  very  existence  depends  on  the  op- 
pression, degradation,  and  plunder  of  our  country ; they 
are  a brood  of  unsightly  parasites  who  swarm  on  the 
body  politic  in  Ireland  and  indicate  its  unhealthy  condition. 
In  India  English  rule  has  reduced  the  ryots  to  a penny- 
worth of  rice  as  their  daily  food ; in  Egypt  it  has  brought 
the  fellaheen  within  measurable  distance  of  famine ; and  in 
Ireland  under  its  sway  the  peasantry  of  Donegal  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  seaweed  and  salt.  Pluck  it  up  ! It  is  a upas 
tree,  it  is  a pure  despotism,  wearing  the  mask  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  costs  the  Irish  nation  five  millions  a year. 
We  pay  five  millions  a year  for  being  oppressed  and  plun- 
dered. The  items  of  the  account  indicate  the  character  of 
the  article.  There  are  thousands  of  pounds  for  spies,  thou- 
sands for  informers,  thousands  for  Castle  lawyers,  thousands 
for  alien  officials,  thousands  for  prosecutions,  thousands  for 
evictions,  thousands  for  emigration,  but  not  one  shilling  for 
any  object  which  could  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people 
or  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  England  clutches 
the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  could  not  expend  a penny  of  the  public  revenue  for 
any  public  or  national  purpose.  There  are  seven  millions  a 
year  of  taxes  collected  in  Ireland.  Five  millions  are  ex- 
pended in  oppressing  us,  and  two  millions  go  into  the  Trea- 
sury ; and  thirteen  millions  follow  this  plunder  in  the  shape 
of  absentee  rents.  And  yet  our  English  rulers  assert  that 
we  are  a free  people,  that  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  English 
connection  and  of  the  British  constitution,  and  with  an  air 
of  injured  innocence  they  throw  up  their  hands  and  turn 
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up  their  eyes  at  the  perversity  of  the  incorrigible  Irish. 
We  are  about  as  free  as  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey, and  enjoy  not  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution but  the  privilege  of  being  oppressed  and  fleeced 
by  the  officials  of  the  Irish  Executive,  who  are,  and  have 
ever  been,  the  deadliest  enemies  of  Ireland.  We  have  met 
to-day  to  protest  against  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  to  tell 
our  oppressors  that  we  are  not  an  inferior  race,  and  that  we 
will  never  submit  to  be  ruled  as  an  inferior  race.  We  do 
not  want  separation  from  England.  We  want  union  on  terms 
of  equality.  We  protest  against  the  union  of  the  shark  and 
its  prey,  the  oppressor  and  the  slave,  which  can  never  be 
cordial  or  sincere.  We  want  the  union  of  free  nations  united 
for  purposes  of  mutual  advantage.  We  want  what  all  the 
colonies  of  England  enjoy.  We  want  the  union  which 
changed  Canada  from  a state  of  servitude  and  veiled  rebel- 
lion to  a state  of  freedom  and  cordial  union  with  England. 
We  want  that  union  which  binds  together  ail  the  States 
of  America  in  one  grand  confederation,  and  has  made  the 
Americans  the  most  powerful  and  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  This  is  our  demand,  and  must  be  finally  conceded. 
It  will  be  a tough  fight,  and  must  be  won  by  upright,  able, 
and  earnest  men,  sustained  by  an  honest  and  brave  people. 
If  you  do  not  love  freedom — if  you  are  not  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom — the  sun  of  liberty  will 
never  shine  upon  you. 


*3[he  (Sister  o t JBercg. 


A LIFE  SKETCH. 


BY  FANNY  FORRESTER. 

D*  oiling  in  the  busy  city, 

Bright  her  dreams  of  valleys  fab*, 
And  her  heart  is  full  of  pity 
For  the  weary  toilers  there  ; 
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Liko  a lovely  wild  flower  smiling 
In  the  dark  and  narrow  street, 

Souls  from  sinful  thoughts  beguiling, 

Meek  and  lowly,  pure  and  sweet ! 

See  her  in  her  modest  beauty 
Clad  in  simple  robe  of  gray, 

From  the  sacred  path  of  duty 
Smiling  all  the  thorns  away  ; 

Watch  the  children  run  to  meet  her 
With  their  little  joys  and  woes  ; 

Rich  and  poor  with  blessings  greet  her — 
Love  is  born  where’er  she  goes. 

Tenderest  grief  her  glance  expresses 
Where  the  wronged  and  suffering  weep, 
While  beneath  her  kind  caresses 
Woe  and  pain  are  lulled  to  sleep  ; 

Ail  who  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow 
Love  to  feel  her  hovering  near, 

For  the  saddest  hearts  must  borrow 
Comfort  from  her  words  of  cheer. 

Bluer  seem  the  skies  above  her — 

Round  her  breathes  such  heavenly  grace 
That  we  cannot  choose  but  love  her  ; 

Through  her  bright,  expressive  face 
Shines  a light  all  meek  and  tender, 
Borrowed  from  a world  divine, 

And  her  eyes’  angelic  splendour 
Must  the  coarsest  souls  refine. 

When  above  the  faint  and  dying, 

Full  of  pity,  bending  low, 

They  upon  her  care  relying 
Feel  a balm  for  every  woe  ; 

Where  disease  is  rife  she  lingers, 

Frail  of  form,  yet  firm  and  brave — 
Clasping  close  the  stiffening  fingers, 
Kindling  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 

All  her  holiest  words  are  spoken 
In  the  haunts  of  guilt  and  shame  ; 
Hearts  that  bitter  words  have  broken 
Still  in  reverence  shrine  her  name  ; 
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Sinners  hear  her  gentle  warning, 

And  with  loving  smiles  are  led, 
Through  Redemption’s  radiant  morning, 
To  that  path  where  angels  tread. 

Flowers  of  hope  this  gracious  maiden 
Showers  upon  this  path  of  tears  ; 

And  with  Heaven’s  blessing  laden 
To  the  sorrowing  she  appears. 

Praise  her,  bless  her,  all  creation ! 

For  her  unassuming  worth 
Crowns  her  queen  of  every  nation — 
Crowns  her  queen  of  all  the  earth  ! 


gnWiit  Castle. 


BY  RICHARD  DOWLING,  IN  “ ZOZIMUS.” 

Dublin  Castle  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  stands  on  the 
South  side  of  the  River  Liffey.  It  is  called  a castle  because 
it  has  a great  many  windows  and  a portico  to  the  principal 
entrance.  If  you  weren’t  told  it  was  Dublin  Castle  you 
wouldn’t  think  it  was  Dublin  Castle  at  all.  When  I saw  it 
! first  1 'took  it  for  a militia-barrack  or  a poorhouse  for 
I gaugers.  When  a man  showed  me  where  the  Lord  Lieu- 
j tenant  lived  when  he’s  at  home  I began  to  think  that  all 
| Lord  Lieutenants  must  be  very  low-sized  men,  not  in  the 
! least  particular  about  their  lodgings.  The  Castle,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  built  on  Cork-hill.  Many  ignorant  people, 
i such  as  members  of  Parliament  and  lords,  think  that  Cork- 
hill  is  in  the  city  of  that  name.  Those  who  have  learned 
geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  know  that  Cork-hill  has 
for  many  centuries  been  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Castle 
surrounds  a square  called  the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a beautiful  tub  for  holding  flags. 
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There  is  also  a policeman  in  the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  but  he 
is  not  worth  looking  at,  although  his  face  is  generally  clean, 
and  he  wears  a silver  Albert  chain.  There  are  soldiers  walk- 
ing up  and  down  at  the  gate  to  keep  themselves  warm.  They 
always  carry  their  guns,  because,  if  they  put  them  out  of 
their  hands,  Fenians  or  newspaper  boys  or  the  policemen 
might  run  away  with  them.  This  makes  the  soldiers  short- 
tempered  and  chew  tobacco.  There  is  a statue  of  Justice 
over  the  gateway.  This  statue  fell  out  of  the  sky  during  a 
thunder  storm,  to  where  it  stands,  and  only  that  it  is 
red  hot  the  Government  would  get  men  to  take  it  down,  for 
it  has  no  business  there,  and  looking  at  it  only  makes  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Castle  uncomfortable. 

You  can  go  from  the  Upper  Castle  Yard  to  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard  under  an  arched  gateway.  There  are  police- 
men in  the  Lower  Yard,  but  they  don’t  wear  Albert  chains 
or  pare  their  nails.  The  Lower  Castle  Yard  is  not  a yard  in 
the  least,  but  makes  me  always  think  of  a street  with  a 
broken  back.  There  are  a few  towers  in  it.  These  towers 
are  very  strong.  A man  once  told  me  that  if  you  fired  a 
horse-pistol  at  one  of  them  all  day  you  would  not  be  able  to 
make  a hole  in  it  ! A great  number  of  small  boys  play 
marbles  and  ball  here.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  loves  to  see 
innocent  children  amusing  themselves,  and  he  often  sends 
them  out  presents  of  nuts  and  clay  pipes  to  blow  soap-bub- 
bles. When  there  isn’t  a cattle  show,  or  a militia  regiment 
to  be  inspected,  or  a knight  to  be  made,  he  himsef  often 
comes  out  in  disguise  and  blows  soap-bubbles.  It  is  always 
remarked  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  soap-bubbles  are  the 
largest  and  of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  A man  once  told 
me  that  it  is  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  puts  a great  deal 
of  soft  soap  into  the  water  which  he  uses. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  Castle  about  which 
there  are  so  many  wrong  notions  as  about  the  Castle  Hack. 
Some  are  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a man ; others  think  it 
to  be  an  attorney  ; and  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  a member  of  Parliament.  Of  all  the  people  who 
indulge  in  such  extravagances,  I venture  to  say,  not  one  has 
seen,  or  even  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  particularly  about 
it.  Now,  I have  seen  the  Hack,  and  learned  all  that  is  to 
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be  known  concerning  it,  and  am,  therefore,  well  qualified  to 
give  correct  information  and  a faithful  description  of  it.  I 
gave  a decent  man  at  the  Castle  half-a-crown,  and  he  showed 
it  to  me  and  supplied  me  with  all  the  particulars  I needed. 
The  Castle  Hack  is  a poor,  lean,  wretched  old  horse.  He  is 
spavined  and  broken-winded,  and  his  bones  are  sharply 
visible  through  his  faded  and  withered  hide.  He  is  wholly 
j unequal  to  the  performance  of  any  honest  work  in  the  fields, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  objects 
which  can  offend  the  sight  of  a humane  and  worthy  man. 
Of  all  the  noble  attributes  possessed  by  his  species,  none  re- 
main to  him ; and  of  all  the  useful  qualities  of  his  fellows, 
he  retains  but  one,  that  of  abject  servility  to  the  rein,  for 
he  has  neither  the  generosity  nor  the  pride,  the  strength 
nor  the  swiftness,  which  makes  his  race  fit  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  men.  There  is  ever  in  his  eye  the  expression  of 
hunger  for  the  corn-bins  of  the  Castle,  and  dread  lest  he 
should  be  worried  to  death  by  those  of  his  own  race,  in  their 
rage  at  seeing  so  obscene  a creature  wearing  and  dishonour- 
ing their  form.  His  employment  is  in  keeping  with  his  ap- 
pearance. It  is  he  who  fetches  meat  for  the  Castle  kennel, 
and  brings  the  soiled  linen  of  the  Castle  to  the  laundry  to 
be  cleansed.  Although  he  is  docile  to  his  driver,  he  is 
spurned  and  despised.  It  is  not  his  to  swell  the  pageant, 
but  to  feed  darkly  at  the  Castle  manger,  to  fear  the  light, 
and  to  crawl  and  shudder  in  the  noisome  ways.  Poor  brute, 
if  he  could  only  have  one  month’s  grazing  on  a hill-side  in 
the  sunlight  he  might  pluck  up  some  spirit,  and  lose  at  once 
his  taste  for  Castle  oats,  and  his  indifference  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  he  performed. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  Castle  now  standing  is  the  Back 
| Stairs.  The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  staircase  is  in  the 
Castle  Garden.  After  going  up  a few  steps  a passage  is 
reached  which  leads  by  a kind  of  bridge,  over  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard,  into  the  Castle.  The  steps  of  the  stairs  are 
iron  ; for  so  many  people  go  up  and  down  that  if  they  were 
made  of  any  softer  substance  they  would  have  been  worn 
away  long  ago.  The  people  who  go  up  this  stairs  carry  bags 
full  of  things  and  wear  their  hats  very  low  over  their  faces. 
They  generally  have  turnips,  and  gum-arabic,  and  steel  pens, 
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and  penny  packages  of  stationery  in  their  bags.  A man  once 
told  me  that  they  sometimes  bring  the  heads  of  people  and 
sell  them  at  the  Castle  ; he  also  said  that  they  often  sell 
their  country.  Who  could  believe  this  ? I had  heard  so 
many  stories  about  this  Back  Stairs  that  I made  up  my  mind 
to  go  and  see  it  for  myself.  Before  setting  out  I resolved  to 
humour  the  people  in  the  Castle,  whatever  they  might  say  to 
me.  I got  a bag,  filled  it  with  artichokes,  and,  having 
pulled  my  hat  low  over  my  eyes,  went  up.  When  I got  to 
the  top  I met  a man  who  asked  me  “ if  I came  about  that 
affair.”  I said,  “ Yes,”  and  he  led  me  into  a small  room, 
where  another  man  was  eating  the  end  of  a large  quill,  and 
reading  a large  blue  paper  with  writing  on  it,  and  having  a 
large  stamp  in  the  corner.  I sat  down.  “ Did  you  come 
about  that  affair  V said  he.  “ Yes,”  I answered.  “Well,” 
said  he,  “ did  you  see  him  V9  “ I did,”  I answered.  “ What 
did  he  say  V9  he  asked.  “ I don’t  know,”  said  I,  feeling  just 
as  if  he  would  order  me  to  be  shot  on  the  spot.  “ Good,”  he 
said  ; “ I see  you  have  been  reading  the  Tichborne.  case  and 
have  learned  caution  from  it.”  “ What  have  you  in  the 
bag  T “ Artichokes.”  “ How  many  V “ Twenty-five.” 
“Were  there  really  so  many?’  “Yes.”  “And  6 choke 
him’  were  the  words'?  Were  they?”  “Yes.”  “On  the 
night  of  the  15th  V “ Yes.”  “ How  much  do  you  want  for 
the  artichokes  ?”  “ One  hundred  pounds.”  “ Say  two.” 

“ Two.”  “ Gold  or  notes  V9  “ Gold.”  “ Very  good  ! There 
you  are,”  said  he,  handing  me  two  small  bags  of  sovereigns  ; 

“ your  information  is  most  important.  I shall  forward  it  to 
the  chief  to-night.  Good  afternoon.”  And  off  I went  with 
my  two  hundred  sovereigns. 

The  Castle  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  selling  arti- 
chokes and  lies.  I would  go  with  another  bag  of  each  now 
ml y the  artichokes  are  out  of  season.  Can  you  understand  | 
what  information  I gave  % — I can’t.  I hope  it  wasn’t  against 
a Royal  Residence  or  asphalting  the  streets  of  the  city. 
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‘She  Jttcrtom. 


BY  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 

Where  mountains  round  a lonely  dale 
Our  cottage  roof  enclose, 

Come  night  or  morn,  the  hissing  pail 
With  fragrant  cream  o’erfiows ; 

And,  roused  at  break  of  day  from  sleep, 
And  cheerily  trudging  hither, 

A scythe-sweep,  and  a scythe- sweep, 

We  mow  the  grass  together. 

The  fog  drawn  up  the  mountain  side 
And  scattered  flake  by  flake, 

The  chasm  of  blue  above  grows  wide, 

And  richer  blue  the  lake  ; 

Gay  sunlights  o’er  the  hillocks  creep, 

And  join  for  golden  weather — 

A scythe-sweep,  and  a scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

The  good  wife  stirs  at  five,  we  know, 

The  master  soon  comes  round, 

And  many  swathes  must  lie  a-row 
Ere  breakfast  horn  shall  sound. 

Sweet  vernal  grass  and  fox-tail  deep, 

The  spike  of  silvery  feather — 

A scythe-sweep,  and  a scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  them  down  together. 

The  noon-tide  brings  its  welcome  rest 
Our  toil- wet  brows  to  dry; 

Anew  with  merry  stave  and  jest 
The  shrieking  hone  we  ply. 

White  falls  the  brook  from  stoep  to  steep 
Among  the  purple  heather — 

A scythe-sweep,  and  a scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

For  dial,  see,  our  shadows  turn  ; 

Low  lies  the  stately  mead  ; 

A scythe,  an  hour  glass,  and  an  urn, 

All  flesh  is  grass,  we  read. 
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To-morrow^  sky  may  laugh  or  weep, 

To  heaven  we  leave  it  whether, 

A scythe-sweep,  and  a scythe-sweep, 

We’ve  done  our  task  together. 


|oxtnr  of  Marts 


BY  DR.  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  PROTESTANT  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  DUBLIN. 

Language  is  fossil  poetry ; ia  other  words,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  the  poetry  which  a people  may  possess  only  in  its 
poems,  or  its  poetical  customs,  traditions,  and  beliefs.  Many 
a single  word, also  is  itself  a concentrated  poem,  having  j 
stores  of  poetical  thought  and  imagery  laid  up  in  it.  Ex- 
amine it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  some  deep  analogy 
of  tilings  natural  and  things  spiritual ; bringing  those  to 
illustrate  and  to  give  an  abiding  form  and  body  to  these. 
The  image  may  have  grown  trite  and  ordinary  now  ; perhaps 
through  the  help  of  this  very  word  may  have  become  so  en- 
tirely the  heritage  of  all  as  to  seem  little  better  than  a com- 
monplace ; yet  not  the  less  he  who  first  discerned  the  rela- 
tion and  devised  the  new  word  which  should  express  it,  or 
gave  to  an  old,  never  before  but  literally  used,  this  new  and 
figurative  sense,  this  man  was  in  his  degree  a poet — a maker, 
that  is,  of  things  which  were  not  before,  which  would  not 
have  existed  but  for  him,  or  for  some  other  gifted  with  equal 
powers.  He  who  spake  first  of  a “dilapidated”  fortune, 
what  an  image  must  have  risen  up  before  his  mind’s  eye  of 
some  falling  house  or  palace,  stone  detaching  itself  from 
stone,  till  all  had  gradually  sunk  into  desolation  and  ruin. 

Or  he  who  to  that  Greek  word  which  signifies  “ that  wrhich 
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will  endure  to  be  held  up  to  and  judged  by  the  sunlight5' 
gave  first  its  ethical  signification  of  “sincere,55  “ truthful/, 
or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  “ transparent,55  can  we  deny  to  him 
the  poet's  feeling  and  eye  ? Many  a man  had  gazed,  we  are 
sure,  at  the  jagged  and  indented  mountain  ridges  of  Spain 
before  one  called  them  “ sierras55  or  “ saws,55  the  name  by 
which  now  they  are  known,  as  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Ne- 
vada ) but  that  man  coined  his  imagination  into  a word 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  everlasting  hills  which  he 
named. 

“ Iliads  without  a Homer,55  someone  has  called,  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  the  beautiful  but  anonymous  ballad 
poetry  of  Spain.  One  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  push 
the  exaggeration  a little  further  in  the  same  direction,  and 
to  apply  the  same  language  not  merely  to  a ballad  but  to  a 

word Let  me  illustrate  that  which  I have  been 

here  saying  somewhat  more  at  length  by  the  word  “ tribula- 
tion.55 We  all  know  in  a general  way  that  this  word,  which 
occurs  not  seldom  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Liturgy,  means 
affliction,  sorrow,  anguish ; but  it  is  quite  worth  our  while 
to  know  how  it  means  this,  and  to  question  the  word  a little 
closer.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “ tribulum55 — which  was 
the  threshing  instrument  or  harrow  whereby  the  Roman  hus- 
bandman separated  the  corn  from  the  husks ; and  “ tribu- 
latio55  in  its  primary  significance  was  the  act  of  this  separa- 
tion. But  some  Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  Church  ap- 
propriated the  word  and  image  for  the  setting  forth  of  a 
higher  truth ; and  sorrow,  distress,  and  adversity  being  the 
appointed  means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  whatever  in 
them  was  light,  trivial,  and  poor,  from  the  solid  and  the 
true,  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  he  therefore  calls  these 
sorrows  and  trials  “ tribulations55 — threshings,  that  is,  of  the 
inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  could  be  no  fitting 
him  for  the  heavenly  garner.  Now,  in  proof  of  my  assertion 
that  a single  wTord  is  often  a concentrated  poem,  a little  grain 
of  pure  gold  capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a broad  extent 
of  gold-leaf,  I will  quote,  in  reference  to  this  very  word  “ tri- 
bulation,55 a graceful  composition  by  George  Wither,  a poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it 
is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  being  from  first  to  last  only 
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the  expanding  of  the  image  and  thought  which  this  word 
has  implicitly  given.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Till  from  the  afcraw  the  flail  the  corn  doth  beat, 

Until  the  chaff  be  purged  from  the  wheat, 

Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear, 

The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear, 

So,  till  men's  persons  great  afflictions  touch, 

If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much, 

Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  yet 
That  value  which  in  threshing  they  may  get. 

For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God’s  corrections 
Have  threshed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections  ; 

Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  the  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us  ; 

Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 

Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures, 

Yea,  till  His  flail  upon  us  He  doth  lay, 

To  thresh  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away, 

And  leave  the  soul  uncovered  ; nay,  yet  more, 

Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 

We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire — 

But  then  we  shall ; and  that  is  my  desire. 

This  deeper  religious  use  of  the  word  “ tribulation5'  was 
unknown  to  classical  antiquity,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Christian  writers,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  deepening  and 
elevating  of  the  use  of  words  recurs  in  a multitude  of  other 
and  many  of  them  far  more  signal  instances  is  one  well  de- 
serving to  be  followed  up.  Nothing,  I am  persuaded,  would 
more  mightily  convince  us  of  the  new  power  which  Chris- 
tianity proved  in  the  world  than  to  compare  the  meaning 
which  so  many  words  possessed  before  its  rise,  and  the  deeper 
meaning  which  they  obtained  so  soon  as  they  were  assumed 
as  the  vehicles  of  its  life,  the  new  thought  and  feeling  en- 
larging, purifying,  and  ennobling  the  very  words  which  they 
employed. 


“ Where  the  field  is  covered  with  weeds  and  briars,  some 
preliminary  work  is  needed  before  the  seed  can  be  sown  and 
the  harvest  reaped/5 — William  Dillon . 
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(Saint  (Sebastian. 


BY  ELLEN  DOWNING  (“MARY”  OF  THE  “NATION.”) 

Through  all  that  weary  martyrdom,  my  own  beloved  saint  \ 

Thy  high  hope  bore  thee  up  to  heaven,  thy  spirit  did  not  faint ; 
The  weariness,  the  loneliness,  the  sharp  protracted  pain 
Were  but,  to  thy  heroic  soul,  a glory  and  a gain. 

The  straining  of  thy  tortured  limbs,  the  dimness  of  thine  eyes, 
The  fainting  of  thy  worn  out  frame  like  death  upon  thee  lies  ; 
But  when  the  careless  marksmen  shout  that  now  their  work  is 
done, 

Oh  ! truest  martyr  that  thou  art,  thy  crown  has  not  been  won. 

Oh!  what  a waking  from  the  tomb'! — on  earth,  on  earth,  once 
more  ; 

The  battle  to  be  fought  anew,  so  bravely  won  before  ; 

The  distant  heaven  receding  far,  that  seemed  so  close  that  day  ; 
And  pain  and  chill  uncertainty  again  upon  thy  way. 

But  wert  thou  not  a martyr  more,  returning  from  the  grave, 
Than  when  the  pointed  arrows  all  their  sharpest  torments  gave  ? 
And  was  not  such  rekindling  life  an  arrow  meant  to  be, 

More  potent  executioner  of  God’s  high  will  on  thee  ? 

Oh ! meekly  didst  fthou  bow  thy  head  while  waiting  for  the 
crown, 

And  calmly  didst  thou  cast  thy  hope  at  God’s  high  mandate 
down, 

And  sweetly  didst  thou  meet  thy  life,  to  bear  its  load  anew — 

All  thou  hadst  done,  and  more  than  all,  content  again  to  do. 

High  saint!  if  I have  knelt  before,  to  claim  a thought  from 
thee, 

Because  such  pangs,  as  pierced  thy  flesh,  in  my  heart  seemed 
to  be, 

I here  can  press  a stronger  claim,  so  oft  recalled  to  life 
When  heaven  had  all  but  promised  me  the  closing  of  the  strife. 
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®jre  Spirit  of  Intel]  §toli  in  |nW. 


BY  W,  H.  KEATING, 

From  a series  of  letters  contributed  to  the  Nation , in  1884,  over  the 
signature  of  “An  Irish  Catholic  Layman.” 

For  nigh  eight  centuries  two  national  ideas— two  opposing 
sets  of  feelings,  interests,  and  idiosyncracies — have  struggled 
for  supremacy  on  Irish  soil.  On  the  one  side  is  a Govern- 
ment, powerful,  unscrupulous,  ruthless ; on  the  other,  a 
nation,  weak,  disorganised,  enslaved — opposing  to  absolute 
power  invincible  patience,  to  the  most  hideous  and  shameful 
injustice  an  indomitable  though  passive  resistance.  The 
first  Anglo-Norman  landed  at  Waterford,  a hypocrite,  a slan- 
derer, a thief,  and  an  assassin,  and  in  these  four  characters 
his  descendants  and  representatives  remain  to  this  day.  He 
was  a hypocrite,  because  (with  or  without  Papal  authority, 
it  matters  not)  he  came  on  pretence  of  reforming  the  Irish 
Church,  while  he  had  enslaved  and  corrupted  his  own;  a 
slanderer,  employing  hireling  pens  to  defame  the  people 
whose  ruin  he  contemplated  : opening  the  gates  of  that  flood 
of  venomous  falsehood  which  still  flows  at  high-water  mark, 
covering  truth  with  a deposit  which  can  only  be  penetrated 
with  great  labour  by  true  judicial  minds.  Of  all  the  things 
we  have  had  to  bear,  surely  the  cruellest  is  that  “ persecu- 
tion of  slander”  begun  by  Gerald  Barry,  and  continued  to 
our  own  day,  when  it  finds  worthy  organs  in  the  Macaulays, 
the  Froudes,  and  the  reptile  anti-Irish  press  of  England  and 
of  our  own  capital. 

Like  his  chief  progenitor,  the  Northern  pirate,  this  man 
was  a robber.  He  coveted  the  lands  of  the  natives,  and 
never  forebore  to  seize  them  when  he  had  the  power.  Three 
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times,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  has  been  confiscated ; and,  in  the  last  change  of 
owners,  the  principle  of  absolute  personal  property  in  the 
soil  was  introduced,  which  enabled  the  alien,  finally  settled 
in  possession,  to  confiscate  perennially  all  the  gains  the 
labour  of  his  serfs  wrung  from  the  land.  So  atrocious  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Norman  landowner  that  his 
own  Parliament  has  been  compelled  to  declare  him  unworthy 
to  exercise  any  longer  the  rights  of  proprietorship,  and  has 
reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  rent-charger  or  annuitant 
where  he  lately  ruled  with  power  as  absolute  as  a Turkish 
pasha  or  an  American  slave-owner.  Finally,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  adventurer  was  a murderer,  since  the  life  of  a native 
w~as  in  his  eyes  as  that  of  a wfild  beast ; and  he  never  shrank 
from  taking  as  many  as  stood  between  him  and  the  object  of 
his  greed  or  ambition.  The  old  brutal  way  being  rather 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  day,  his  representative 
does  his  extermination  now  by  less  violent  but  equally  sure 
methods.  The  great  famine  killed  off  or  expatriated  its  mil- 
lions. The  little  famine  of  1879-1883  has  quietly  “ removed” 
more  than  ever  will  be  known  till  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice 
is  reached,  and  is  still,  with  its  various  aids,  emigrating  its 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  And  so  the  ancient  race — 
which  will  not  be  West-Britonised,  nor  Protestantised,  nor  cor- 
rupted— is  being  done  to  death  by  all  the  arts  discoverable 
by  malice,  and  with  a skill  gained  by  centuries  of  expe- 
rience,. 

The  English  Government  in  Ireland  has  never  gained  the 
moral  right  to  exist,  since  it  never  aimed,  nor,  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, pretended  to  aim,  at  the  well-being  of  the  people  it 
ruled.  Said  the  Times , “ The  Irish  are  gone  with  a ven- 
geance.” The  Times  was  wrong.  Enough  remain  to  gain  all 
the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens.  Says  Lord  Derby,  “ It 
would  pay  us  to  spend  some  millions  in  emigrating  the 
people.”  This  cold-blooded  and  wooden-headed  aristocrat 
passes  for  a statesman  in  England.  Yet  it  needs  little  skill 
to  see  that  every  healthy  worker  expatriated  (and  this  is  the 
only  class  which  is  going)  weakens  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  lessens  its  productive  power,  and  tarnishes  the  glory 
of  the  sovereign’s  reign.  Again,  Mr.  Trevelyan  goes  down  to 
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Donegal  and  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  misery  of  thousands 
of  the  best  people  in  Ireland.  Does  he  authorise  outdoor 
relief  1 Does  he  set  going  public  works,  of  which  half-a-dozen 
of  a remunerative  and  reproductive  kind  arS  possible  in  the 
West  1 Oh,  no  ; this  would  be  true  statesmanship,  to  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  never  rose.  His  remedy  for 
imminent  famine  was  the  emigrant  ship,  which  was  not 
there,  and  the  workhouse,  which  would  not  contain  a twen- 
tieth part  of  the  starving  wtetches  needing  aid.  What  every- 
one who  speaks  or  writes  for  Ireland  would  need  to  proclaim 
and  urge  without  ceasing  is  the  fact — patent  by  its  own  con- 
cession— that  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  is  actively 
and  intensely  hostile  to  every  Irish  interest,  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  adding  insult  to  the  injuries  it  inflicts. 
This  spirit  pervades  every  function  of  Government  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  The  English  people  have  absolute 
power  in  Ireland,  and  they  use  it  in  the  way  inspired  by  na- 
tional prejudice,  which  is  intensified  by  centuries  of  falshood, 
by  trade  jealousy,  and  by  heretical  malice.  In  its  ultimate 
effect  English  rule  means  the  domination  of  a powerless,  but 
conspicuously  Catholic  people,  by  the  chief  Protestant  power 
in  the  world.  Emancipation  was  not  granted  to  any  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  but  was  compelled  by  other  well  known 
causes.  The  ascendancy,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  governing 
class,  nominally  displaced  and  destroyed,  only  drew  itself  to- 
gether in  secret  league,  and  finds  its  suitable  expression  in 
the  Orange-Freemason  ring  in  Dublin  Castle.  Long  before 
“ boycotting”  was  publicly  known  by  that  name  the  ascend- 
ancy class  practised  it  with  eminent  success.  An  Irish 
Catholic  of  the  best  stamp — that  is,  a good  man  and  a good 
citizen — has  no  chance  at  all  of  employment,  or  honour,  or, 
indeed,  justice  at  the  hands  of  this  ring.  Some  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, indeed,  are  admitted  within  its  narrow  circle  ; and  it 
may  hereafter  be  useful  to  inquire  what  is  the  purpose  of 
their  adoption,  what  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  what  manner 
of  men  theyjbecome.  But  they  do  not  leaven  the  governing 
class  nor  change  its  spirit.  They  are  employed  to  do  its  work 
and  to  give  a colouring  of  fairness  to  the  most  bitter,  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  relentless  tyranny  the 
world  ever  saw. 
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But  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  Providence  of  God 
raised  up  a man  who,  to  the  rare  union  of  qualities  which 
make  a leader  of  men,  added  that  active,  absorbing  passion 
of  patriotism  tfhich  has  led  him  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland.  Nothing  of  its  kind  in  the  world’s 
history  is  comparable  in  deep  and  abiding  interest  with  the 
revolution  now  proceeding  under  our  eyes  ; the  culmination 
of  a struggle  of  centuries  issuing  in  the  proximate  triumph 
of  justice  and  of  right;  the  reconquest,  by  its  true  owners, 
of  a land  in  which  but  three  years  ago  they  had  no  root — a 
conquest  achieved  by  force  of  ideas  against  absolute  power 
arbitrarily  exercised,  by  the  peaceful  legal  combination  of  the 
humblest  classes,  aided  by  indomitable  patience  and  a self- 
sacrifice  often  reaching  the  heroic  degree. 

A radical  change  is  taking  place  in  our  social  conditions 
which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  stopped.  The  alien  land- 
lord, deprived  of  the  power  to  work  his  will,  good  or  evil  as 
it  might  be.  is  departing  to  return  no  more.  His  (late)  serf 
is  lifting  up  his  head  and  acquiring  the  carriage  of  a free 
man.  A true  reformation  is  taking  place,  and  whether  the 
“ new  order”  be  more  or  less  perfect  depends  on  the  action 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  on  that  alone. 


“ If  Ireland  were  in  national  health,  her  history  would  be 
familiar  by  books,  pictures,  statuary,  and  music  to  every 
cabin  and  shop  in  the  land ; her  resources  as  an  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  trading  people  would  be  equally  known  ; 
| and  every  young  man  would  be  trained  and  every  grown 
man  able  to  defend  her  coast,  her  plains,  her  towns,  and  her 
hills — not  with  his  arm  merely,  but  by  his  disciplined  habits 
and  military  accomplishments.” — Thomas  Davis . 
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Ji  §bm  in  i|e  Sonilj. 


I FROM  “ THE  IRISH  PEOPLE  AND  THE  IRISH  LAND,”  BY  ISAAC  BUTT, 

j Let  me  say  once  for  all  how  I came  to  write.  Two  years 
j ago  I had  formed  views  of  the  land  question,  as,  I suppose, 

| most  persons  in  my  position  have.  I was  satisfied  of  that 
* which  lies  on  the  very  surface — that  insecurity  of  tenure  is  a 
j great  evil.  I was  convinced  that  compensation  for  tenants’ 
j improvements  was  just  and  right ; but  when  I saw  the  people 
| flying  in  masses  from  their  homes  I felt  that,  really  to  under- 
I stand  the  question  we  must  go  deeper  than  all  this — that 
i there  must  be  some  mischief  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  sys- 
j tern,  which  in  a country  blessed  with  advantages  like  ours 
produced  results  so  strangely  contrary  to  everything  which 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  history  of  nations  or  the  conduct 
of  classes  or  individuals  might  lead  us  to  expect. 

An  accident  turned  my  thoughts  more  intensely  in  this 
direction.  Travelling  on  the  Southern  railway,  I witnessed 
one  of  those  scenes  too  common  in  our  country,  but  which, 
I believe,  no  familiarity  can  make  any  person  of  feeling  wit- 
ness without  emotion.  The  station  was  crowded  with  emi- 
grants and  their  friends  who  . came  to  see  them  off.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  occurrence — nothing  that  is  not 
i often  to  be  seen.  Old  men  walked  slowly,  and  almost 
hesitatingly,  to  the  carriages  that  were  to  take  them  away 
from  the  country  to  which  they  were  never  to  return.  Rail- 
; way  porters  placed  in  the  train  strange  boxes  and  chests 
i of  every  shape  and  size,  sometimes  even  small  articles  of 
j furniture,  which  told  that  the  owners  were  taking  with  them 
j their  little  all.  In  the  midst  of  them  a brother  and  a sister 
j bade  each  other  their  last  farewell — a mother  clasped  pas- 
sionately to  her  breast  the  son  whom  she  must  never  see 
again.  Women  carried  or  led  to  their  places  in  the  carriages 
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1 little  children,  who  looked  round  as  if  they  knew  not  what 
j all  this  meant,  but  wept  because  they  saw  their  mothers 
1 weeping.  Strong  men  turned  aside  to  dash  from  their  eye 
the  not  unmanly  tear.  As  the  train  began  to  move  there  was 
the  uncontrollable  rush,  the  desperate  clinging  to  the  car- 
riages of  relatives  crowding  down  to  give  the  last  shake-hands,  j 
The  railway  servants  pushed  them  back — we  moved  on  more 
rapidly — and  then  rose  from  the  group  we  left  behind  a 
strange  mingled  cry  of  wild  farewells,  and  prayers,  and 
blessings,  and  that  melancholy  wail  of  Irish  sorrow  which 
no  one  who  has  heard  will  ever  forget — and  we  rushed  on 
with  our  freight  of  sorrowing  and  reluctant  exiles  across  a 
plain  of  fertility  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  in  any  European 
soil.  It  was  a light  matter,  but  still  there  was  something  in 
that  picture — close  to  us  rose  the  picturesque  ruins  which 
seemed  to  tell  us  from  the  past  that  there  were  days  when 
an  Irish  race  had  lived,  and  not  lived  in  poverty,  upon  that 
very  plain 

These  are  scenes  wThich  surely  no  Irishman  should  see 
without  emotion.  The  transient  feeling  they  may  excite  is 
but  of  little  use  except  as  it  may  be  suggestive  of  thought. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  ask  why  were  these  people  thus  fly- 
ing from  their  homes,  deserting  that  rich  soil.  I could  not 
but  feel  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  had  yet 
been  given.  I asked  myself  if  it  was  not  a reproach  to  those 
among  us  whom  God  had  raised  a little  above  that  people  by 
the  advantages  of  intellect  and  education  if  we  gave  no  real 
earnest  thought  to  such  an  inquiry ; and  I formed  a purpose 
— I almost  made  to  myself  a vow — that  I would  employ,  as 
far  as  I could,  whatever  little  power  I had  acquired  in  in- 
vestigating facts  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  strange  mystery 
to  its  origin. 


- “ Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
arrangement,  the  Union  as  it  was  carried  was  a crime  of  the 
deepest  turpitude.” — W.  E.  II.  Lechy. 
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Jailing  into  Jfttal  tfxilt. 


BY  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

When  the  death-sentences  passed  on  many  of  the  le  aders  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  of  ’48  in  Ireland  were  commuted  into  sen- 
tences of  transportation,  the  Swift  was  one  of  the  vessels  placed  by 
the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  in  Ireland  for  con- 
veying their  prisoners  into  the  penal  exile  of  Yan  Dieman’s  Land.  On 
board  this  vessel  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  William  Smith  O’Brien, 
Terence  Bellew  MlManus,  and  Patrick  O’Donoghue  were  placed.  They 
arrived  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land  in  October.  1849,  and  on  the  1st  of 
December  Meagher  wrote  home  to  Ireland  to  a personal  friend  of 
his  a long  and  exceedingly  interesting  letter  describing  his  voyage  in 
the  Swift.  From  that  letter  the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

As  to  the  Swift  herself,  she  was  a beautiful  little  brig,  mount- 
ing six  guns,  and  manned  by  as  fine  a body  of  men  as  I 
ever  laid  my  eyes  upon.  The  officers  were,  without  one  ex- 
ception even,  fine,  generous,  dashing  young  fellows — full  of 
life,  spirit,  and  right  good  heart.  The  captain  was,  in  every 
respect,  an  excellent  man.  I verily  believe  that  out  of  the 
entire  navy  list  the  Government  could  not  have  selected  a 
better  man  for  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  than  j 
Captain  Aldham.  Gentle,  affable,  and  dignified ; anxious,  as 
he  was  on  every  occasion,  to  listen  to  any  representations,  to 
have  any  inconvenience  removed,  or  any  want  supplied;  do- 
ing his  duty  strictly,  it  is  true,  but  quietly,  courteously,  and  ; 
kindly ; he  won  us  completely  over  to  him,  and,  so  far  from  I 
being  a pain,  it  became  with  us  a happiness  to  satisfy  him  in  j 
every  particular  and  in  all  circumstances.  I should  say  that 
he  was  not  more  than  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  This  is  ] 
young,  indeed,  for  a captain  in  the  English  navy  ; but,  young  , 
as  it  is,  Captain  Aldham  has  seen  a good  deal  of  service,  and  j 
possesses  the  confidence  of  the  Government  to  a very  high  | 
degree. 

Then  there  was  the  surgeon — Frederick  Whipple,  Esq. — a 
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gay,  lively-hearted,  clever,  accomplished  little  fellow,  whom 
we  found  a delightful  companion  the  whole  way  out.  So,  too, 
with  the  rest — the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  the  purser, 
the  master,  and  the  midshipmen — all  of  them  were  most  kind 
to  us,  and  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  instructions  per- 
mitted them.  With  regard  to  these  instructions,  I must  say 
that,  considering  wre  were  “ Irish  rebels,”  found  guilty,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  for  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  wooden 
walls  of  old  England,  and  bring  the  venerable  Lion  and  Unicorn 
into  the  deepest  disrepute  before  the  world — considering  all 
these  and  many  other  circumstances  (too  numerous  and  no- 
torious to  specify),  I must  say  that  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  captain  from  the  Home  Office  were  not  by  any  means 
viudictive  or  severe.  These  instructions  the  captain  read  to 
us  when  we  had  run  down  the  Channel  and  were  out  some 
forty  miles  to  sea.  Two  only  were  permitted  on  deck  at  a 
time ; no  communication  whatever  could  be  permitted  be- 
tween us  and  the  officers  and  men,  the  surgeon  and  the  cap- 
tain excepted ; meals  were  supplied  by  the  Government  on 
the  same  scale  as  rations  for  supernumeraries— that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  allowance  for  each  of  the  ship’s  crew  : the  lamp 
in  our  cabin  to  be  extinguished  at  nine,  the  door  locked,  and 
the  key  handed  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to  the  captain  ; 
no  letters  or  any  other  communication  to  be  sent  to  our 
families  or  friends  unless  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the 
captain,  or  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  ; all  kinds 
of  spirits  prohibited;  no  smoking  allowed  but  on  deck, 
abreast  of  the  mainmast,  and  at  stated  hours  only — between 
one  and  two  in  the  forenoon  and  five  and  six  in  the  evening. 
This,  as  well  as  I recollect,  was  the  sum  total  of  the  instruc- 
tions we  were  required  to  obey.  At  first,  of  course,  they  were 
scrupulously  observed  upon  all  sides  ; but  as  time  wore  on — 
as,  night  after  night,  we  stretched  out  still  further  into  the 
great  sea,  and  not  a glimpse  of  land  appeared — there  was 
evidently  a general  inclination  to  relax  a little,  and  evade 
the  strict  letter  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance,  the 
officers  had  sly  conversations  with  us  during  smoking  hours 
and  at  other  times  ; and  then,  though  spirits  were  prohibited, 
we  managed  to  have  a modicum  of  grog  occasionally ; and, 
furthermore,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  captain  and  the 
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officers,  our  meals  were  somewhat  improved — additions  were 
made  to  the  four  pounds  of  salt  beef  or  salt  pork — and 
everything,  in  fact,  began  to  sit  more  easily  about  us,  and 
wear  more  pleasant  features.  As  to  the  voyage  itself — in 
point  of  time  it  was  an  average  one,  as  they  say.  From 
Kingstown  harbour  to  Hobart  Town  we  were  108  days  sail- 
ing. In  point  of  weather  we  were  singularly  favoured.  Al- 
together we  had  not  more  than  four  weeks  of  what  could  be 
called  bad  weather.  A fair  breeze  bore  us  smartly  off  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Portugal,  the  mouth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  North- 
West  of  Africa.  In  three  weeks — three  weeks  of  a clear, 
bright,  blue  sky,  a smooth  and  sparkling  sea,  and  a fair, 
mild  breeze — we  reached  the  equator.  Here,  as  you  will 
easily  suppose,  the  heat  was  excessive — indeed,  without  any 
exaggeration,  1 must  say  it  was  perfectly  intolerable.  During 
the  day  we  could  bear  nothing  on  us  except  the  lightest  cot- 
ton dress.  During  the  night  we  could  bear  nothing  but  a 
single  sheet.  Positively,  I thought  once  or  twice  that  the 
relics  of  the  “ Irish  Confederation”  would  disappear  in  an  in- 
tense evaporation  and  mingle  with  the  clouds.  But  this  was 
not  our  only  vexation  on  the  Line.  For,  the  day  previous — 
I should  say  four  or  five  days  previous  to  our  crossing — we 
fell  in  with  what  the  sailors  call  the  “ doldrums” — lazy, 
good-for-nothing,  tantalising  winds — which  carry  you  any- 
where and  everywhere,  save  and  except  the  place  to  which 
you’re  bound.  Well,  these  “ doldrums”  stuck  to  us  for  three 
weeks  or  so,  taking  us  off  entirely  from  the  African  coast  and 
running  us  within  two  hundred  miles,  at  one  point,  of  South 
America — indeed,  so  considerably  had  we  run  out  of  our 
direct  course,  on  and  about  the  25th  of  August,  that  Captain 
Aldham  was  seriously  thinking  of  putting  into  Rio  Janeiro 
for  water.  The  winds  shifting  suddenly,  however,  we  made 
straight  for  the  Cape,  the  noble  headlands  of  which  (after 
three  weeks’  sail  from  the  time  I have  just  alluded  to,  and 
after  encountering  one  or  two  smart  gales)  we  sighted  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  September  the  12th. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  was  excessively  bleak 
and  uninteresting.  From  the  time  we  left  the  Cape  until  we 
sighted  Van  Dieman’s  Land  not  one  solitary  sail  appeared 
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in  sight ; and,  then,  the  weather,  for  the  most  part,  was  ex- 
tremely unpleasant.  Owing  to  the  winds  with  which  we 
were  favoured  we  had  to  run  considerably  to  the  South,  and 
came,  of  course,  within  the  regions  of  the  icebergs.  This 
j rendered  our  sailing  anything  but  a warm  affair.  The  cold 
was  piercing  sometimes.  Add  to  this  that  the  rain  fell 
heavily  and  continuously,  and  that  the  gales  succeeded  each 
other  with  increasing  force,  compelling  us,  upon  two  or  three 
occasions,  to  strip  off  every  shred  of  canvas  and  “ lie  to”  as 
well  as  we  were  able.  Our  books,  our  pipes,  the  bustling  of 
the  sailors  as  they  shortened  sail,  or  performed  any  other 
operation  of  the  sort,  enabled  us,  however,  to  fight  the  time 
out  tolerably  enough.  Then,  we  caught  a shark  one  fine 
morning  as  we  lazily  slipped  along  in  a beautiful,  bright 
calm — the  only  one,  if  I recollect  rightly,  we  had  in  the  In- 
dian Sea — and  what  with  putting  him  to  death  (a  no  easy 
matter  !)  and  cooking,  and  eating,  and,  after  all  these  pre- 
liminaries were  ended,  discussing  him  according  to  our  sev- 
eral tastes,  why,  a great  portion  of  that  day  (along  with  the 
shark)  was  pleasantly  consumed.  Then,  another  day,  we 
had  the  “ great-gun  exercise.”  A cask  was  sent  adrift  a 
quarter  of  a mile  or  so  from  the  ship,  and  for  three  mor- 
tal hours  we  flamed  and  roared  away  at  it  with  the  most 
indefatigable  energy — hitting  the  water  at  this  side  of  it, 
then  at  the  other — now  and  then  (but  very,  very  seldom) 
taking  a splinter  out  of  it,  and  driving  it  on  a giddy  whirl 
through  the  sea — till  at  last  a death-blow  from  one  of  the 
brass  nine-pounders  came,  and  down  it  went,  headforemost, 
leaving  on  the  surface  the  tail  only  of  a finished  tub.  These 
were  the  novelties  of  our  life  at  sea — these,  the  “ some- 
things” to  talk  about,  and  keep  us  in  an  elastic  state  of  mind. 
Ah  ! the  public  on  shore  are  vastly  deceived  in  their  notion 
of  a life  at  sea — the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  a life  at 
sea  is  full  of  interest,  excitement,  grandeur,  full  of  poetry, 
full  of  all  that  can  elevate  the  heart  and  inspire  the  mind. 
Who  ever  heard  “ I’m  afloat ! I’m  afloat !”  and  failed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  I have  just  mentioned'?  Then, 
your  sailors  on  the  stage  are  such  captivating-looking  figures 
— they  utter  such  noble,  upright,  and  heroic  sentiments — 
they  fling  themselves  about  with  such  graceful  flexibility — 
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they  dance  the  most  complicated  hornpipes  with  such  rapid- 
ity and  precision — they  sport  such  beautiful  shirts  and  ele- 
gant pumps — their  hair  is  so  black  and  their  look  is  so  frank 
— that,  no  wonder  ! the  belief  has  obtained  ground,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  thousand  square  miles,  that  the  sea  is  the 
most  glorious  of  all  lives — the  most  cheerful,  enterprising, 
inspiriting  that  could  possibly- be  selected.  do  I,  too,  once 
thought.  But  my  experience  of  sixteen  weeks  has  effectually 
banished  the  idea,  and  a sailor’s  life,  in  my  mind,  h now 
identified  with  salt-pork,  pea-soup,  tea  without  milk,  ropes, 
tar,  an  immense  sheet  of  blue  enclosing  all,  and  a tremen- 
dous bellows,  of  some  100,000  horse-power,  keeping  the  en- 
tire business  in  motion,  at  varying  degrees  of  speed.  This 
is  my  notion  of  a life  at  sea  ; and  a poetic  one  it  is  too,  you 
must  encouragingly  admit.  Well — at  last ! at  last ! — be- 

tween 12  and  1 o’clock  on  Saturday  (there  is  the  fatal  day 
again  ! — the  day  sacred  to  the  calamities  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federates)— Saturday,  the  20th  October  (if  I mistake  not, 
that  is  the  date),  we  sighted  the  extreme  point  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  and  in  a few  hours  after  were  running  up  to 
Hobart  Town,  within  the  shade  of  the  noblest  scenery  I ever 
looked  upon. 


Dolb  the 


BY  FANNY  PARNELL. 

The  following  bold  and  striking  poem  wa,  addressed  to  the  Irish 
farmers  in  1880 

Now  are  you  men,  or  are  you  kine,  ye  tillers  of  the  soil  1 
Would  you  be  free,  or  evermore,  the  rich  man’s  cattle,  toil? 
The  shadow  on  the  dial  hangs  that  points  the  fatal  hour — 

Now  hold  your  oivn  ! or,  branded  slaves,  for  ever  cringe  and 
cower. 

The  serpent’s  curse’upon  you  lies — ye  writhe  within  the  dust, 
Ye  fill  your  mouths  with  beggar’s  swill,  ye  grovel  for  a crust : 
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Your  lords  have  set  their  blood-stained  heels  upon  your  shame- 
ful heads, 

Yet  they  are  kind — they  leave  you  still  their  ditches  for  your 
beds ! 

Oh,  by  the  God  Who  made  us  all— the  seignior  and  the  serf — 

Rise  up ! and  swear  this  day  to  hold  your  own  green  Irish  turf! 

Rise  up ! and  plant  your  feet  as  men  where  now  you  crawl  as 
slaves, 

Aud  make  your  harvest  fields  your  camps,  or  make  of  them 
your  graves. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  hovering  round,  the  vultures  wheel  and 
swoop — 

They  come,  the  coronetted  ghouls!  with  drum-beat  and  with 
troop — 

They  come  to  fatten  on  your  flesh,  your  children’s  and  your 
wives’; 

Ye  die  but  once— hold  fast  your  lands  and,  if  ye  caw,  your  lives. 

Let  go  the  trembling  emigrant — not  such  as  he  ye  need  ; 

Let  go  the  lucre-loving  wretch  that  flies  his  land  for  greed  ; 

Let  not  one  coward  stay  to  clog  your  manhood’s  waking  power  ; 

Let  not  one  sordid  churl  pollute  the  Nation’s  natal  hour. 

Yes,  let  them  go ! — the  caitiff  rout,  that  shirk  the  struggle  now  — 

The  light  that  crowns  your  victory  shall  scorch  each  recreant 
brow, 

And  in  the  annals  of  your  race,  black  parallels  in  shame, 

Shall  Btand  by  traitor’s  and  by  spy’s  the  base  deserter's  name. 

Three  hundred  years  your  crops  have  sprung,  by  murdered 
corpses  fed — 

Your  butchered  sires,  your  famished  sires,  for  ghastly  compost 
spread ; 

Their  bones  have  fertilised  your  fields,  their  blood  has  fall’n  like 
rain ; 

They  died  that  ye  might  eat  and  live— God  ! have  they  died  in 

vain  ? 

The  yellow  corn  starts  blithely  up  ; beneath  it  lies  a grave — 

Your  father  died  in  “Forty-eight” — his  life  for  yours  he  gave— 

He  died,  that  you,  his  son,  might  learn  there  is  no  helper  nigh 

Except  for  him  who,  save  in  fight,  has  sworn  he  will  not  die. 
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The  hour  has  struck,  Fate  holds  the  dice,  we  stand  with  bated 
breath  ; 

Now  who  shall  have  our  harvest  fair  ? — ’tis  Life  that  plays  with 
Death ; ' 

Now  who  shall  have  our  Motherland  ? — ’tia  Right  that  plays 
with  Might ; 

The  peasant’s  arms  were  weak  indeed  in  such  unequal  fight  t 

But  God  is  on  the  peasant’s  side,  the  God  that  loves  the  poor, 

His  angels  stand  with  flaming  swords  on  every  mount  and  moor, 

They  guard  the  poor  man’s  flocks  and  herds,  they  guard  his 
ripening  grain, 

The  robber  sinks  beneath  their  curse  beside  his  ill-got  gain. 

0 pallid  serfs!  whose  groans  and  prayers  have  wearied  Heav’n 
full  long, 

Look  up  ! there  is  a Law  above,  beyond  all  legal  wrong  ; 

Rise  up  ! the  answer  to  your  prayers  shall  come,  tornado- 
borne, 

And  ye  shall  hold  your]homesteads  dear,  and  ye  shall  reap  the 
corn  ! 

But  your  own  hands  upraised  to  guard  shall  draw  the  answer 
down, 

And  bold  and  stern  the  deeds  must  be  that  oath  and  prayer 
shall  crown ; 

God  only  fights  for  them  who  fight — now  hush  the  useless  moan. 

And  set  your  faces  as  a flint  and  swear  to  Hold  Your  Own ! 


(Epigram. 


BY  THOMAS  F.  O’REILLY, 

Says  John  Bull  to  Pat,  Our  possessions  are  such 
We  rule  o’er  the  lands  of  Boer,  Sepoy,  and  Nigger.” 

“ It’s  little  we  heed  your  possessions, ” says  Pat ; 

“ Were  thev  ten  times  as  large,  sure  our  Ireland  hasB'ggar.” 
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FROM  “ THE  LIFE  OF  HUGH  O’NEILL,”  BY  JOHN  MITCHEL* 

Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,  stung  to  madness  by  defeat,  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  this  most  ill-judged  enterprise,  and 
impatient  of  King  Philip’s  dilatory  councils  and  petty  ex- 
peditions, gave  the  command  of  his  clan  to  his  brother 
Roderick  ; and  three  days  after  the  battle  flung  himself  into 
a Spanish  ship  at  Castlehaven,  and,  attended  by  Redmond 
Burke,  Hugh  Mostian,  and  seven  other  Irish  gentlemen,  set 
sail  for  Spain.  He  disembarked  at  Coruna,  was  received 
with  high  distinction,  by  the  Marquis  of  Caracjena  and  other 
nobles,  “ who  evermore  gave  O’Donnell  the  i ight  hand  ; 
which,  within  his  government,”  says  Carew,  “ he  would  not 
have  done  to  the  greatest  duke  in  Spaine.”  He  travelled 
through  Gallicia,  and  at  Santiago  de  Compostella  was 
royally  entertained  by  the  archbishop  and  citizens  ; but  in 
bull-fighting  or  the  stately  Alameda  he  had  small  plea- 
sure. With  teeth  set  and  heart  on  fire,  the  chieftain  hur- 
ried on,  traversed  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  and  Leon,  and 
drew  not  bridle  until  he  reached  Zamora,  where  Philip 
was  then  holding  his  court.  With  passionate  zeal  he 
pleaded  his  country’s  cause ; entreated  that  a greater 
fleet  and  stronger  army  might  be  sent  to  Ireland  without 
delay,  unless  his  Cathplic  Majesty  desired  to  see  his  ancient 
Milesian  kinsmen  and  allies  utterly  destroyed  and  trodden 
into  the  earth  by  the  tyrant  Elizabeth  ; and,  above  all, 
whatever  was  to  be  done  he  prayed  might  be  done  in- 
stantly, while  O’Neill  still  held  his  army  on  foot  and  his 
banner  flying ; while  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  rescue  poor 
Erin  from  the  deadly  fangs  of  those  dogs  of  England.  The 
king  received  him  affectionately,  treated  him  with  high  con- 
sideration, and  actually  gave  orders  for  a powerful  force  to 
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be  drawn  together  at  Coruna,  tor  another  descent  upon  Ire- 
land.* 

But  that  armament  never  sailed,  and  poor  O’Donnell  never 
saw  Ireland  more  ; for  news  arrived  in  Spain,  a few  months 
after,  that  Dunbuidhe  Castle,  the  last  stronghold  in  Munster 
that  held  out  for  King  Philip,  was  taken  ; and  Beare-haven, 
the  last  harbour  in  the  South  that  was  open  to  his  ships, 
effectually  guarded  by  the  English  ; and  the  Spanish  pre- 
parations were  countermanded  ; and  Red  Hugh  was  once 
more  on  his  journey  to  the  court,  to  renew  his  almost  hope- 
less suit,  and  had  arrived  at  Simancas,  two  leagues  from 
Valladolid,  when  he  suddenly  fell  sick.  His  gallant  heart  was 
broken,  and  he  died  there  on  the  10th  of  September,  1602. 
He  was  buried,  by  order  of  the  king,  with  royal  honours,  as 
befitted  a prince  of  the  Kinel-Conel ; and  the  stately  city 
of  Valladolid  holds  the  bones  of  as  noble  a chief  and  as 
stout  a warrior  as  ever  bore  the  wand  of  chieftaincy  or  led 
a clan  to  battle. 


i 

: 
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BY  EDMUND  LEAMY,  M.P. 

I. 

I loved  a love — a royal  love- 

in  the  golden  long  ago ; 
And  she  was  fair  as  fair  could  be, 

The  foam  upon  the  broken  sea, 

The  sheen  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star, 

The  sparkle  from  the  diamond  spar, 

Not  half  so  rare  and  radiant  are 

As  my  own  love — my  royal  love- 
in  the  golden  long  ago. 

ii. 

And  she  had  stately  palace  halls — 

In  the  golden  long  ago  ; 
And  warriors,  men  of  stainless  swords, 
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Were  seated  at  her  festive  boards, 

Fierce  champions  of  her  lightest  words, 

While  hymned  the  bard  the  chief  tains*  praise, 
And  sang  their  deeds  of  battle  days, 

To  cheer  my  love — my  royal  love — 

In  the  golden  long  ago. 

in. 

She  wore  a stately  diadem — 

In  the  golden  long  ago, 
Wrought  by  a cunning  craftsman’s  hand 
And  fashioned  from  a battle  brand  ; 

As  fit  for  the  queen  of  a soldier  land, 

Her  sceptre  was  a sabre  keen, 

Her  robe  a robe  of  radiant  green, 

My  queenly  love — my  royal  love — 

In  the  golden  long  ago. 

IV. 

Alas  for  my  love — my  royal  love — 

Of  the  golden  long  ago  ! 

For  gone  are  all  her  warrior  bands, 

And  rusted  are  her  battle  brands, 

And  broken  her  sabre  bright  and  keen, 

And  torn  her  robe  of  radiant  green, 

A slave  where  she  was  stainless  queen — 

My  loyal  love — my  royal  love — 

Of  the  golden  long  ago. 

v. 

But  there  Is  hope  for  my  royal  love 

Of  the  golden  long  ago  ; 
Beyond  the  broad  and  shining  sea 
Gathers  a stubborn  chivalry 
That  yet  will  come  to  make  her  free, 

And  hedge  her  round  with  gleaming  spears, 
And  crown  her  queen  for  all  the  years, 

My  only  love — my  royal  love — 

Of  the  golden  long  ago. 

4th  September,  1876. 


i 


Emigration  relative  to  trade  is  like  stripping  the  soil  from 
the  roots  of  a plant,  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  its 
decay. — MacCaura . 
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BY  FATHER  E GENE  SHEEHY. 

In  1874  Father  Eugene  Sheehy— who  afterwards,  in  1881,  suffered  a 
I term  of  political  imprisonment  in  Kilmainham  Jail,  under  the  Coercion 
Act  of  Mr.  W.  E . Forster— visited  America,  and  in  the  April  of  that 
year  he  delivered  a lecture  in  New  York  on  “ Forty-Eight,  the  j 
Men  and  Principles  of  that  Time.”  The  following  passages  are  taken 
from  the  lecture  : — 

No  page  of  our  history  is,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  the 
patient  study  or  careful  consideration  of  our  race  than  that 
;!  which  stretches  between  and  embraces  the  Repeal  year  of  ’43 
j and  the  “ rebel”  year  of  ’48.  It  was  an  epoch  of  startling 
i and  violent  contrasts  ; and  he  who  would  explain  the  events, 
the  men,  and  the  principles,  the  hopes  and  the  failures,  the 
lofty  glories  and  the  hideous  miseries  of  those  years,  must 
bring  to  his  task  one  requisite  at  least — an  unreserved  and 
fearless  candour.  Read  and  explained  aright,  no  page  of  our 
history  is,  perhaps,  so  replete  with  profound  instruction,  to 
at  once  warn  and  deter,  to  encourage  and  to  inspire.  To  the 
j man  who  has  bestowed  upon  this  subject  but  little  thought, 

| who  has  not  himself  made  a careful  analysis  and  minute 
examination  of  that  much  entangled  period,  who,  moreover, 
understands  not  the  philosophy — the  si,mple  philosophy — of 
reading  events  in  their  results  upon  future  times,  to  such  a 
one  the  grand  significance  of  the  principles  and  the  immortal 
lessons  of  the  movement  of  ’48  have  not  been  revealed. 

| Failure  is  the  only  fact  and  the  only  fruit  which  he  can  < 
recognise — disaster  and  increased  ruin  of  hopes  and  for- 
tunes the  only  outcome  w^hich  he  will  see,  and  the  sole  1 
result  which  he  will  admit,  from  that  wondrous  combination 
of  genius  and  energy,  of  chivalrous  devotion  and  rapturous 
love,  which  has  illustrated  that  period,  and  given  to  it  an  en- 
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during  glory  in  the  ever-brightening  circle  which  enwreathes 
the  names  of  the  Davises  and  the  Mitchels,  the  Meaghers 
and  the  O’Briens,  the  Kenyons  and  the  Dillons,  the  Dohenys 
and  the  Reillys,  the  Dohertys  and  the  McManuses,  and  the 
rest  of  that  brilliant  and  impassioned  band  who  brought 
their  every  gift  and  every  sacrifice  to  offer  on  the  nation’s 
altar  in  ransom  of  its  liberties.  . . . Perhaps  the  first 

and  greatest  of  all  who  formed  that  youthful  and  brilliant 
band — the  first  in  labour  and  success,  in  genius  and  love — the 
exemplar  of  all  that  was  bright  and  great  and  good — the 
type  of  every  virtue,  of  every  gift,  and  of  every  splendid 
combination  of  all  the  qualities  which  immortalise  and  en- 
dear— was  the  Mallow  man,  Thomas  Davis.  He  wTas  the  first. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a new  literature — of  a new  departure 
— of  a new  press  and  platform — of  a new  school  of  men  and 
principles,  and  eminently  the  greatest  of  the  “ Young  Ire- 
land” party.  Davis  was  no  mere  rhymer  for  the  sake 
of  verse.  With  him  making  rhymes  jingle  was  no  parlour 
pastime.  Song  was  the  instrument,  not  the  crown,  of  his 
great  ambition.  The  poet  •was  but  a fragment  of  the  man  ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  it,  a song  was  with  him  a 
sermon,  a ballad-poetry,  a glorious  psalmistry  of  maxims 
and  memories  to  rouse,  to  fire,  to  instruct  a spiritless  and 
fallen  people.  Manly  canticles,  whose  breathings  were  of 
freedom,  did  the  young  bard  sing  to  Ireland.  His  was  no 
sickly,  aimless  tampering  with  the  sacred  theme,  but  the 
genuine  preaching  of  a prophet  whose  every  word  spoke  of 
revelation.  Listen  to  this  fragment  : — 

A nation’s  flag,  a nation’s  flag — 

If  wickedly  unrolled — 

May  foes  in  adverse  battle  drag 
Its  every  fold  from  fold  ! 

But,  in  the  cause  of  Liberty, 

Guard  it  ’gainst  earth  and  hell ; 

Guard  it  till  Death  or  Victory — 

Look  you,  you  guard  it  well ! 

No  saint  or  king  has  tomb  so  proud, 

As  he  whose  flag  becomes  his  shroud, 

Davis  wanted  men  to  read  about  Ireland;  to  give  themselves  a 
reason  why  they  should  love  her,  and  why  they  should  hope  for 
her,  and  why  they  should  put  forth  every  force,  employ  every 
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faculty,  and  improve  every  facility  to  help  to  save  her.  His  I 
dream  was  an  educated  Irish  nation,  as  the  first  condition  and  j 
enduring  basis  of  that  liberty  which  it  was  his  life-passion  I 
effectually  to  achieve.  Davis  hated  cheers,  and  despised 
braggarts ; and  the  vision  which  visited  his  soul  in  hope  and 
gladness  was  that  of  a Young  Ireland  that  would  read,  learn, 
and  reflect.  He  sighed  to  supersede  the  loud  folly  that 
marked  the  unthinking  idiot  by  the  calm,  deliberate  man — 
the  man  of  thought  and  will  and  intelligent  resolve.  “ To 
make  our  spirit  lasting,”  he  wrote,  “ and  wise  as  it  is  bold — 
to  make  liberty  the  inheritance  of  our  children  and  the 
charter  of  their  prosperity — we  must  study  as  well  as  strive, 
we  must  learn  as  well  as  feel.”  No  man  realised  how  sorely 
neglectful  of  knowledge  and  mental  strength  was  the  Ireland 
of  his  day  as  Davis  did,  or  with  more  yearning  impatience  I 
longed  for  the  remedy.  And,  surely,  I need  not  pause  to  tell  j 
you,  who  know  it,  how  lie  poured  forth  all  his  rich  treasures,  j 
and,  in  a brief,  short  time,  his  life,  in  the  yearning,  impas-  ! 
sioned  effort  to  pierce  and  purify  the  degradation  and  sloth  j 
of  centuries.  To  the  failure  of  that  young  mind  to  pluck  j 
his  people  from  the  abyss  and  to  scatter  the  gloom  from  ! 
about  them  j to  his  failure  to  lift  them  higher  to  God  and 
nearer  to  the  sunlight ; to  hisgfailure — for  he  did  fail,  alas  ! 

— you  know  how  his  strength  and  life  failed  in  the  redeem-  j 
ing  effort  to  work  that  marvel — to  the  failure  of  this,  as  the 
first  acccompanying  condition,  may  be  attributed  the  failure, 
only  a little  later,  of  the  men  and  principles  of  ’48.  But  the 
illumined  fact  and  feature  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Davis  was  j 
his  love-passion  for  his  race  and  country.  Of  that  love  you  ; 
know  how,  in  a brief  time,  he  fell  a victim,  consumed — ay, 
literally  consumed — in  the  flame,  while  feeding  it  out  from  his 
own  breast  into  the  breasts  of  millions.  Oh  ! it  was  a wide, 
limitless,  soaring  love : it  was  as  wide  amd  as  high  as  the 
heavens,  and  as  universal,  so  to  speak,  as  the  circling  spheres. 
Nothing  that  was  not  sinister,  nothing  that  was  not  vile 
or  vicious,  was  excluded  beyond  the  pale  of  that  bright  em- 
bracing sentiment ; though  tyranny,  in  whatsoever  land  or 
in  whatsoever  form  or  system  manifested — was  repelled  and  j 
excluded  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  that  embrace.  For  where- 
ever  on  this  wide  earth  liberty  had  a throne,  a prison,  or  a j 
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grave,  there  was  Thomas  Davis,  with  his  sighs,  gifts,  and 
offerings,  ministering  w7ith  devotion  at  that  sacred  shrine, 
burning  his  heart  in  incense  before  the  goddesses  of  his 
strongest  passion.  But  not  even  the  tyranny  which  crushed 
and  murdered  liberty — not  anything  of  all  that  men  call 
vile,  and  foul,  and  hateful — was  so  severely  banned  and  so 
severely  doomed  in  that  young  soul’s  aifections  as  were  the 
bigot  and  the  bigot’s  creed.  Bigotry  was  to  him  the  reddest 
of  crimson  crimes,  blaspheming  heaven  above  while  it  blasted 
and  burned  the  earth  beneath.  Thus  teaching,  toiling,  hop- 
ing, scarce  on  the  edge  of  manhood,  at  thirty  one,  gifted, 
loved,  and  worshipped  beyond  all  living  men  was  Thomas 
Davis,  when  the  news,  like  a sudden  tempest-gust  of  grief, 
swept  throughout  the  land  that  the  young  minstrel  was  no 
more.  Since  that  hour  the  sorrowing  motherland  for  whom 
he  toiled  and  hoped — unto  death — to  serve  has  draped  her 
heart  in  mourning,  and  will  not  be  comforted,  as  she 
mourns  in  weeping  by  his  early  grave.  Yes,  the  great  young 
patriot  was  no  more,  in  the  year  1845.  But  such  men  as 
Davis  never  die ; they  live  in  their  works,  they  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  majesty  of  great  memories,  they  call 
to  us  in  sublime  invocation  from  the  tomb.  The  spirit  of 
Davis  lives  and  will  live ; his  principles  survive  and  will 
survive;  and  every  breath  which  liberty  breathes  in  our 
land  will  whisper  his  name  in  a litany  of  glory.  . . . 

Another,  and  only  one,  of  all  that  immortal  coterie  which 
genius  gave  in  that  splendid  hour  to  mark  an  epoch  in  our 
awakened  story,  might  here  be  named — if  courtesy  did  not 
forbid  comparison — in  rivalry  of  imperial  gifts,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  love  and  gratitude  and  fame  of  Thomas  Davis, 
his  compeer  fittingly  in  every  splendid  and  brilliant  combina- 
tion of  gifts  and  qualities  that  immortalise  and  endear.  I 
know,  my  friends,  that  the  affections  of  your  souls  have  al- 
ready imagined  whom  I mean. 

A Voice — “John  Mitchel;”  and  loud  cheers. 

Yes,  I am  glad  that  your  affections,  anticipating  my  utter- 
ance, have  pronounced  that  honoured  name  before  I uttered 
it;  because,  my  friends,  it  is  an  evidence  that  John  Mitchel 
has  stamped  his  image  upon  the  Irish  heart  and  the  Irish 
intellect  for  evermore.  But  I would  have  you,  after  all, 
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whisper  that  name  in  reverence  here  to-night.  Give  that 
name  homage  in  no  vulgar  fashion.  I speak  no  words  of  un- 
meaning praise  where  there  is  question  of  this  great  strong 
intellect.  Rhetoric — ad  captandum  talk — had  grown  to  be 
the  curse  of  Ireland  when  John  Mitchel  appeared.  Stately 
as  a pillar,  this  grand  figure  loomed  up  before  the  nation. 

He  broached  grand  principles  and  startling  maxims — start- 
ling because  truthful,  plain,  and  direct.  He  soon  occupied 
the  thoughtful  minds  within  the  island.  Despising  mere 
eloquence — the  trick  of  words — he  apostrophised  the  nation 
in  the  inimitable  and  truer  eloquence  of  thought  and 
the  more  striking  eloquence  of  action.  Never  had  a 
nation  a more  fearless  advocate ; never  has  there  been 
a more  fierce  hater  of  England  and  lover  of  his  country. 
Never  has  there  been  an  abler  or  a bolder  man  to  defy 
the  one  and  defend  the  other.  Conceiving  that  the  re- 
liable part  of  every  nation  lies  in  the  individual  character  of 
the  masses — conscious,  if  a radical  reform  came,  that  health 
and  life  and  inspiration  and  renewal  must  come  from  the  j 
bulk  of  the  people  and  not  from  the  favoured  classes — con-  ! 
scious  that  in  Ireland  the  upper  surface  of  [society  was  j 
ulcerous  all  over — John  Mitchel  saw  the  necessity  of  a deep  j 
and  universal  subsoiling.  And  he  called  before  him  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  preached  to  them  revolution.  I 
need  not  pause  to  tell  how  a packed  jury  sent  John  Mitchel 
into  exile.  No  more  need  I tell  you — what  you  know — how 
he  Went  rejoicing — another  victim  of  failure,  another  gift- 
offering at  the  national  shrine,  another  hero  and  martyr  to 
the  imperishable  principles  of  Irish  liberty.  Men  and  womon 
of  Ireland,  I would  ask  you,  in  all  respect  and  reverence,  to 
pray  blesings  to-night  upon  that  lordly  head  and  that  royal 
•heart ; for  never  has  Ireland  had  a truer  lover,  and  never 
has  tyranny  had  a more  inexorable  foe.  To  Ireland  he  has 
clung  fast,  through  weal  and  through  woe  ; to  her  he  has 
given  all  his  toil,  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  labours — and 
they  were  labours  of  love  ; to  Ireland  he  has  given  all  his 
joys,  but  none  of  his  sorrows  ; to  her  he  has  given  the  inspira 
tion  of  his  courage,  the  strength  and  splendour  of  his  genius, 
all  his  iron  nature,  with  all  his  iron  virtues,  all  his  splendid 
gifts — richest  treasures — all  his  heroism  and  devotion,  all  the 
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shining  glories  of  his  intellect — all  these  in  prodigal  profusion 
he  has  given  to  live  unrequited,  yet  unrepining. 


jSirje  0f  Jtmtnttla  * 


BY  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

Mournfully,  oh ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea  ; 
White  their  lips  that  ever  mutter 
Of  a tale  they  long  to  utter. 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 
Never  more  thy  sad  wings  trailing, 
Through  the  rack  of  tempests  wailing, 
Helpless  in  thine  anguish  human, 
Weary  swan  and  hapless  woman ! — 
Fionnula,  0 Uiula ! 

Mighty  Lir,  why  hast  thou  taken 
To  thy  widowed  breast  forsaken 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

One  to  hate  thy  children  tender, 

So  that  Lucifer  may  lend  her 
Power  to  steal  from  thine  embraces 
Curling  heads  and  blooming  faces  ? 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula  ! 

Mournfully,  oh ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 

“ Laughing  girl,  awake  so  early, 

Rise  and  deck  thy  beauty  rarely,” 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 


* Legend  tells  how  the  children  of  Lir  were,  by  their  stepmother,  cast 
under  a spell  which  compelled  them  to  wander,  as  swans,  over  the  lonely 
waters  of  Moyle  and  the  adjoining  seas.  The  sound  of  the  first  bell  rung 
for  Christian  worship  in  Eire  was  to  release  them  from  their  cruel  en- 
chantment, which  lasted  several  centuries.  Fionnula  was  the  eldest  of 
the  flock. 
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“ Hear  my  voice  that  is  thy  mother’s, 
Rise,  and  call  thy  gentle  brothers, 

We  will  journey  all  together 
Through  the  pleasant  Summer  weather — 
Fionnula,  O Ulula ! 

“To  thy  grandsire,  lone  and  ag6d, 

In  his  distant  palace  caged, 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

We  will  travel  through  the  sunshine, 
You  shall  kiss  him  in  the  moonshine  ; 

He  will  stroke  your  flowing  tresses, 
Smiling  at  your  young  caresses.” 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Sullenly  and  mournfully 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 

“Mother,  what  is  this  dark  water  ?” 

“ Let  us  tarry  by  it,  daughter !” 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

“ In  its  wilds  of  lake  and  river, 

Tarry  thou  a swan  for  ever, 

All  your  happy  words  are  spoken, 

All  your  girlhood’s  promise  broken,” 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula  ! 

“ Take  thy  brothers  with  thee  yonder  ; 
So  for  ever  may  ye  wander” 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

“ Till  the  sound  of  sweet  bells  ringing 
Reach  your  ears,  a message  bringing  ; 
Long  your  hearts  shall  burn  to  hear  it, 
Long  ’twill  be  ere  I shall  fear  it  1” 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Mournfully,  oh ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 
Eire’s  princess,  Lir’s  sweet  daughter, 
Breasts  the  dark  and  lonely  water  ; 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Three  wild  swans  drift  out  together, 
Through  the  blue  and  sunny  weather, 
Drooping  wings  and  heads  that  languish, 
Sickening  with  their  human  anguish— 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 
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“Oh,  my  brothers,  keep  beside  me, 

Lest  the  rolling  waves  divide  me,” 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

“ From  your  tender  woe  and  weakness, 
Little  brothers,  and  your  meekness  ; 

Let  my  braver  eyes  behold  you. 

And  ray  stronger  wings  enfold  you  1” 
Fionnula,  0 Uiula  ! 

Mournfully,  oh ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 

“ Here  are  lilies  golden-headed, 

Unto  white  companions  wedded.” 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

“ Let  ua  rest  amid  their  sweetness— 

No,  the  curse  in  its  completeness 
Keeps  us  ever  shifting,  shifting, 

Three  wild  swans  for  ever  drifting  F 
Fionnula,  O Uiula ! 

Sluggish  years,  how  slow  your  motion, 
Rolling  in  the  rolling  ocean, 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

To  the  dirge  of  Moyle’s  dark  wat8r, 
Breaking  over  Lir’s  sad  daughter, 

Rising,  falling,  ebbing,  flowing, 

Slowly  coming,  slowly  going — 

Fionnula,  0 Uiula  ! 

Oh ! stormily  and  mournfully 
The  waves  of  Moyle  foam  to  the  sea  ; 
Winter  blasts  come  forth  to  meet  them, 
Bitterly  the  whirlwinds  greet  them, 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Side  by  side  for  ever  clinging 
’Gainst  the  tempest,  panting,  win  ing. 
Seeking  by  the  lake’s  white  edges 
Shelter  ’mid  the  whistling  sedges  — 
Fionnula,  0 Uiula ! 

Seasons  coming,  seasons  going;  . 

Times  have  changed  without  our  kno  viug, 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 
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Lir  hath  mourned  himself  to  madness, 
Death  hath  ca’en  away  his  sadness, 

Now  another  hath  his  glory, 

And  forgotten  is  thy  story, 

Fionnula,  0 Ulula  ! 

Mournfully,  oh ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  sob  in  the  sea. 
Fishers  on  the  green  bank  yonder 
Stay  their  hands  and  gaze  in  wonder 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

Where  amid  the  breakers  striving, 
Beaten  by  the  rain-winds  driving, 

Greyly  gleam  the  three  together, 
Phantom  creatures,  hurrying — whither  ? 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Like  our  dreams,  confused  and  broken, 
Pass  the  years  till  God  hath  spoken. 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

From  our  mountains  and  our  meadows 
Move  at  last  the  morning  shadows, 
Comes  the  banisher  of  sadness, 

Comes  the  messenger  of  gladness, 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Dreamfully  and  mournfully 
The  waves  of  Moyle  rock  in  the  sea. 
Hark,  the  sound  of  seraphs  singing 
Like  the  chime  of  sweet  bells  ringing  ! 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Comes  a ship  across  the  ocean, 

Winging  with  an  angel’s  motion, 

Bearing  one  whose  words  of  wonder 
Rend  the  clouds  of  woe  asunder, 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Hark,  the  sound  of  children  singing  ! 
Hark,  the  chime  of  sweet  bells  ringing ! 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

See  the  fair  procession  filing 
Through  the  woods  and  pastures  smiling, 
White-robed  creatures,  loved,  forgiven, 
Newly  washed  in  dews  from  heaven, 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 
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Peacefully,  oh  ! peacefully 

The  waves  of  Moyle  sleep  in  the  sea. 

Banners  flying,  censers  swinging, 

Peace  on  earth  brave  men  are  singing, 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 

Holy  Patrick,  pardon  bearing, 

Far  in  front  the  Cross  up-rearing, 

To  the  winds  their  Master  nameth, 

To  the  hills  their  Lord  proclaimeth, 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Ring  the  bells,  oh  ! ring  them  clearly, 
Ring  them  late  and  ring  them  early, 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Through  the  sun  and  through  the  shadow, 
O’er  the  moorland  and  the  meadow, 
Lakes,  and  streams,  and  rocky  places, 
And  the  sandy  sea-girt  spaces  ! 

Fionnula,  0 Ulula ! 

Mournfully,  oh!  mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 

Let  the  sound  go  roaming,  roaming, 

“ Hark,  the  Lord  of  love  is  coming” 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Fling  it  far  across  the  water 
To  the  ear  of  Lir’s  sad  daughter  ; 

Ring  it  louder,  ring  it  clearer, 

“ All  ye  stricken  ones  draw  nearer !” 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula  ! 

Now  upon  the  wave-girt  heather 
Saint  and  flock  have  knelt  together, 
(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

O’er  the  voice  of  their  appealing, 

What  is  this  strange  music  stealing  ? 

“ ’Tis  the  swan !”  a fisher  crieth, 

“ Swan  that  singeth  while  she  dieth” — 
Fionnula,  0 Ulula  ! 

Mournfully,  oh  ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea. 

Lo  ! the  phantom  three  appearing, 

Far  away,  yet  nearing,  nearing, 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula !) 
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Three  grey  form  with  pinions  dragging, 
Winging  feebly,  panting,  flagging, 

Beaten  by  the  outward  breaker, 

Battling  ever  weaker,  weaker — 

Fionnula,  0 Uiula  ! 

To  the  shore  the  waters  sweep  them  ; 

Weli  may  tender  spirits  weep  them, 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Surely  these  are  human  creatures, 

Broken  forms  and  wasted  features  ; 

On  the  beach  behold  them  lying, 

Faintly  breathing,  slowly  dying, 

Fionnula,  0 Uiula  ! 

Mournfully,  oh  ! mournfully, 

The  waves  of  Moyle  run  to  the  sea  ; 

Bathe  them  in  the  hallowing  water — 

Lir’s  brave  sons  and  Lir’s  sweet  daughter. 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

Dig  the  grave  and  kindly  lay  them 
Where  nor  waves  nor  winds  affray  them, 
Never  more  their  sad  wings  trailing 
Through  the  rack  of  tempests  wailing, 
Fionnula,  0 Uiula  ! 

Plant  the  Cross  of  Christ  above  them, 

Bid  the  little  children  love  them, 

(Softly  sleep,  my  Fionnula  !) 

While  at  eve  they  cease  their  playing, 
Dimpled  cheeks  together  laying, 

Listening  to  the  wind-bells  ringing, 

“ Hark !”  they  say,  “ the  swans  are  sing'ng  !” 
Fionnula,  0 Uiula ! 


British  Mercy  in  Ireland. — The  sentence  is,  that  you, 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  place 
from  whence  yon  came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a hurdle  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hung  by  the  neck  until 
you  be  dead,  and  that  afterwards  your  head  shall  be  severed 
from  your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into  four  quarters, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  her  Majesty  shall  think  fit.  And  may 
the  God  of  mercy  have  mercy  upon  your  soul  ! — The  Sen- 
tence passed  on  William  Smith  O’Brien,  9 th  October , 1848. 
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FROM  “A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,”  BY  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY,  M.P, 

Some  of  the  qualities  that  specially  endeared  him  to  his 
Celtic  countrymen  made  him  particularly  objectionable  to 
Englishmen ; and  Englishmen  have  never  been  famous  for 
readiness  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  accept  the  point  of 
view  of  other  peoples.  O’Connell  was  a thorough  Celt.  He 
represented  all  the  impulsiveness,  the  quick-changing  emo- 
tions, the  passionate,  exaggerated  loves  and  hatreds,  the 
heedlessness  of  statement,  the  tendency  to  confound  impres- 
sions with  facts,  the  ebullient  humour — all  the  other  qual- 
ities that  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Celt.  The 
Irish  people  were  the  audience  towhbh  O’Connell  habitually 
played.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  even  in  playing  to  this 
audience  he  commonly  played  to  the  gallery.  As  the  orator 
of  a popular  assembly,  as  the  orator  of  a monster  meeting, 
he  probably  never  had  an  equal  in  these  countries.  He  had 
many  of  the  physical  endowments  that  are  especially  favour- 
able to  success  in  such  a sphere.  He  had  a herculean  frame, 
a stately  presence,  a face  capable  of  expressing  easily,  and 
effectively  the  most  rapid  alternations  of  mood,  and  a voice 
which  all  hearers  admit  to  have  been  almost  unrivalled  for 
strength  and  sweetness.  Its  power,  its  pathos,  its  passion, 
its  music  have  been  described  in  words  of  positive  rapture 
by  men  who  detested  O’Connell,  and  who  would  rather  if 
they  could  have  denied  to  him  any  claim  on  public  atten- 
tion, even  in  the  matter  of  voice.  He  spoke  without  studied 
preparation,  and  of  course  had  all  the  defects  of  such  a style. 
He  fell  into  repetition  and  into  carelessness  of  construction  : 
he  was  hurried  away  into  exaggeration  and  sometimes  into 
mere  bombast.  But  he  had  all  the  peculiar  success,  too,  which 
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rewards  the  orator  who  can  speak  without  preparation.  He 
always  spoke  right  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  On  the 
platform  or  in  Parliament,  whatever  he  said  was  said  to  his 
audience,  and  was  never  in  the  nature  of  a discourse  delivered 
over  their  heads.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  when 
he  was  nearly  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Most  persons  sup- 
posed that  the  style  of  speaking  he  had  formed — first  in  ad- 
dressing juries,  and  next  in  rousing  Irish  mobs — must  cause 
his  failure  when  he  came  to  appeal  to  the  unsympathetic 
and  fastidious  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  certain  that 
O’Connell  became  one  of  the  most  successful  Parliamentary 
orators  of  his  time.  Lord  Jeffrey,  a professional  critic,  de- 
I dared  that  all  other  speakers  in  the  House  seemed  to  him 
only  'talking  schoolboy-talk  after  he  had  heard  O’Connell. 
No  man  we  now  know  of  is  less  likely  to  be  carried  away  by 
any  of  the  claptrap  arts  of  a false  demagogic  style  than  Mr. 
Roebuck  ; and  Mr.  Roebuck  has  said  that  he  considers 
O’Connell  the  greatest  orator  he  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Charles  Dickens,  when  a reporter  in  the  gallery, 
where  he  had  few  equals,  if  any,  in  his  craft,  put  down  his 
pencil  once  when  engaged  in  reporting  a speech  of  O’Con- 
nell’s on  one  of  the  tithe  riots  in  Ireland,  and  declared  that  j 
he  could  not  take  notes  of  the  speech,  so  moved  was  he  by  ; 
its  pathos.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  certainly  had  no  great 
liking  for  O’Connell,  has  spoken  in  terms  as  high  as  anyone  j 
could  use  about  his  power  over  the  House.  But  O’Connell’s 
eloquence  only  helped  him  to  make  all  the  more  enemies  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  reckless  even  there  in  his 
denunciation,  although  he  took  care  never  to  obtrude  on  Par-  ! 
liament  the  extravagant  and  unmeaning  abuse  of  opponents 
which  delighted  the  Irish  mob  meetings.  | 

. - | 
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BY  THOMAS  F.  o’llEILLY. 

As  changeless  as  the  mountain  stream, 

Still  onward  ever  rushing, 

Young  Liberty’s  pure  sacred  beam 
Each  Irish  heart  is  flushing  ; 

We  never  knew  the  word  despair, 

Nor  hid  our  chains  in  garlands, 

Although  to  bask  in  freedom’s  air 
Some  sought  a home  in  far  lands. 

We  never  bowed  to  England’s  wrong  ; 

Ourselves  our  sole  reliance — 

By  word  and  pen,  in  prose  and  song, 
We  hurled  her  back  defiance. 

Unceasingly  we  toiled  for  bread 

With  manly,  brave  endeavour, 

Although  a ray  of  hope  was  ehed 
Upon  our  efforts  never  ; 

We  sowed  the  seed,  who  reaped  the  grain 
Left  nothing  but  the  stubble, 

Our  bondage  one  long  night  of  pain, 

Our  lives  one  endless  trouble. 

We  never  bowed  to  England’s  wrong  ; 

Ourselves  our  sole  reliance — 

By  word  and  pen,  in  prose  and  song, 
We  hurled  her  back  defiance. 

But  now,  thank  God,  our  native  land, 

Raised  up  like  broken  column. 

Contains  a faithful,  fearless  band, 

With  purpose  firm  and  solemn, 

Who’ll  never  bow  a slavish  hetd 
To  tyrants’  vile  dictation, 

But  freedom’s  light  more  widely  spread, 

And  free  our  Irish  nation, 

While  we  bow  not  to  England’s  wrong, 
Ourselves  our  sole  reliance, 

By  word  and  pen,  in  prose  and  song, 
We’ll  hurl  her  back  defiance. 
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BY  THE  REV.  M.  MfHALE, 

Gently,  gently  fall,  0 Summer  rain  ! 

With  softened  tone  like  children’s  feet 
Pattering  down  some  leafy  lane, 

Or  through  some  woodland’s  cool  retreat ; 
Fall  and  sink  with  windless  beat 
On  tree  and  herb,  on  town  and  plain  ; 

Cool  the  sweltering  waves  of  heat — 

So  fall  and  bless,  thou  Summer  rain  ! 

Softly,  softly  blow,  O Summer  breeze  ! 

In  breaths  to  curl  a maiden’s  tress  ; 
Humming  low-voiced,  like  the  bees 
That  bend  the  flowers  with  their  caT  ess ; 
Scarcely  ruffling  nature’s  dress  ; 

In  breaths  like  those  a seaman  sees 
Just  kiss  the  blue  sea’s  loveliness — 

So  steal  and  blow,  thou  Summer  breeze  ! 

Mildly,  mildly  beam,  0 Summer  sun  ! 

With  barely  warmth  to  flush  the  brow 
More  than  that  of  meek-eyed  nun 

Who  checks  her  thoughts  to  keep  her  vow 
Bend  not  down  the  full-leaved  bough 
With  langour  in  the  forest  dun  ; 

Calm  in  all  our  veins  allow — 

So  shine  and  beam,  thou  Summer  eun  ! 

Calmly,  calmly  rise,  O Summer  morn  ! 

in  beauty,  like  a blushing  maid 
Whom  attendants’  hands  adorn 

Because  her  marriage  feast  is  made  ; 

Who,  foolish  thing,  seems  half  afraid 
To  hear  her  lover’s  warning  horn — 

Hopes  his  coming  be  delayed  ; 

So  blush  and  rise,  thou  Summer  morn ! 

Slowly,  slowly  sink,  0 Summer  eve! 

As  those  we  would  not  wish  to  die, 

Though  their  vanished  souls  should  weave 
A softened  radiance  o’er  the  sky  ; 
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As  when  angels  watching  nigh 
Do  sanctify  us  ere  they  leave, 

And  lessen  in  the  darkening  sky  • 
So  leave  us  too,  thou  Summer  eve  ! 


^ “Jam.” 


FROM  “CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  GALTEES,”  BY  WILLIAM  O’BRIEN,  M,P. 


We  clambered  up  a rocky  watercourse  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills.  The  snow  beat  in  our  faces,  our  feet  and  hands  were 
pierced  through  and  through  with  cold.  The  road  dipped  j 
and  fell  in  the  midst  of  rocky  desolation.  The  horses  started  j 
nervously  at  the  streams  that  crawled  across  the  roadway, 
and  the  rude  red  sandstone  flags  that  now  and  again  extended  : 
right  across  beneath  their  feet.  On  one  of  the  coldest  and  j 
windiest  summits  of  this  wild  region  stands  the  hut  of  Shawn 
Shaughnessy — the  foulest  and  dingiest  human  habitation  I 
have  yet  set  foot  in.  The  whole  construction  is  about  9 feet 
square,  and  beside  it  the  tottering  walls  of  a roofless  outhouse. 
Right  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  dwellinghouse  is  built  a wall 
to  keep  out  the  wind.  It  has  the  effect  also  of  completely  keep- 
ing out  the  light,  save  what  struggles  in  through  the  broken 
window  or  roof.  I looked  in  twice,  as  it  seemed  to  utter  dark- 
ness, before  I could  trust  myself  into  the  pestilential  black- 
hole.  Then  by  groping  around  I nearly  stumbled  into  the 
smouldering  fire.  A few  moment’s  habituation  to  the  darkness 
enabled  me  to  see  dimly  black  walls,  an  almost  empty  deal  j 
dresser,  a spinning  wheel,  and  an  alcove  of  some  sort  in  the  j 
wall,  wherein  I could  make  out  a poor  straw  bed  covered 
with  ragged  bedclothes.  I am  to  this  moment  unaware  how 
this  recess  is  formed,  or  whether  the  roof  of  it  is  a wall  or  a 
bedstead ; but  five  Christians  herd  there  by  night ! The 
sight  is  revolting  beyond  expression.  Nothing  could  have  , 
been  more  significant  than  the  contrast  between  the  wife,  who 
sits  constantly  in  this  Malabolga,  spinning ; blear-eyed,  with  | 
wan  cheeks  and  matted  black  hair,  and  eyes  reddened  with  j 
ophthalmia,  and  withal  sprightly  of  intellect,  and  in  her  own  j 
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dismal  way  cheerful — nothing,  I say,  could  better  tell  the 
difference  between  breathing  pure  air  and  foul  miasma  than 
the  contrast  between  her  and  her  husband,  who  is  constantly 
on  the  hills.  A large,  broad-shouldered,  great-chested  old 
man,  straight  as  a ramrod,  with  the  purest  type  of  Celtic 
face,  half  simple,  half  roguish,  in  primitive  costume  of 
caubeen,  frieze  coat,  and  knee-breeches ; and  speaking  a 
wonderful  jumble  of  Irish  and  English.  Shawn’s  rent  was 
raised  from  <£7  4s  6d  to  £11  19s  lid.  He  went  three  times 
to  Mr.  Bridge  with  the  increasedjrent,  which  he  sold  one  of 
his  two  cows  to  make  up,  and  was  twice  refused.  Mr.  Bridge, 
however,  afterwards  accepted  it.  “But,”  says  the  wife,  “he 
would  throw  him  out  only  for  the  Gal  tee  Boy.  We  would 
not  keep  it  at  all  only  about  two  years  ago  a boy  of  ours 
went  out  to  New  Zealand  on  the  cheap  emigration,  with  only 
21s  in  his  pocket  when  he  landed,  and  he  was  not  landed  two 
months  when  he  sent  us  home  £9,  and  he  told  us  never  to 
give  up  the  old  place  while  there  was  a roof  over  it.”  There 
had  been  some  story  afloat  that  Mr.  Bridge,  who  had  taken 
two  of  the  sons  into  his  employment  at  6s  and  9s  a week 
respectively,  a few  weeks  before  the  trial,  had  since  disem- 
ployed them.  I was  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  not  a tittle 
of  foundation  for  the  rumour.  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessv  states 
that  she  met  Mr.  Bridge  since  the  trial.  “ How  are  you. 
Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  my  Dublin  woman  V 9 says  Mr.  Bridge* 
“As  well  as  you  left  me,  my  Dublin  man,”  was  her  reply; 
“ it  was  you  made  Dublin  men  and  women  of  the  whole  of 


§1.  glag. 


BY  LADY  WILDE. 

Once  more  from  our  valleys  and  purple-robed  mountains 
Uprises  the  hymn  of  the  nation  to  God  ; 

By  our  broad-flowing  rivers,  our  tree-shaded  fountains, 
We  pluck  the  fair  shamrock  from  Erin’s  green  sod  ; 
Though  trampled  and  crushed  by  the  tempests  of  years 
We  have  kept  it  still  fresh  by  our  fast-flowing  tears. 
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Long  ages  have  passed  since  the  saint’s  lips  beseeching 
Brought  down  by  this  emblem  the  truth  from  above, 

And  still  we  may  learn  from  the  triune  leaf’s  teaching 

Of  the  strength  that  is  founded  on  faith,  truth,  and  love. 
Plice  it  high  on  each  brow — never  monarch  could  wear 
Nobler  crown  than  that  emerald  symbol  we  bear. 

See,  earth  dawns  in  beauty,  the  strong  Spring  is  breaking 
The  bondage  of  Winter  that  held  her  in  thrall — 

Shall  the  spirit  of  man  not  awake  with  that  waking, 

And  fling  off  its  fetters  at  liberty’s  call  ? 

Shall  the  lip  faintly  falter  to  utter  the  vow 
When  the  symbol  of  nationhood  rests  on  the  brow? 

It  has  memories — the  shamrock  : now  brightly,  now  sadly, 

Fair  women  have  wreathed  it  entwined  in  their  hair, 

And  heroes  have  gone  to  meet  death,  pressing  madly 
Their  lips  to  its  leaves  in  the  kiss  of  despair  ; 

While  the  sad-hearted  exiles  have  pined,  though  in  vain, 

• To  behold  it  once  more  on  their  loved  native  plain. 

But  to-day  they  will  pledge  us,  our  brothers,  still  bearing 
From  ocean  to  ocean  the  one  sacred  sign  ; 

And  millions  will  join  with  our  millions  in  swearing 

Round  the  great  tree  of  freedom  the  shamrock  shall  twine. 
We  have  given  of  our  life-blood  to  nourish  the  root — 

Shall  we  fear  now,  or  tremble,  to  gather  the  fruit  ? 

Too  long  we  have  mourned,  supplicated,  and  waited 
In  robes  of  the  victim  or  shroud  of  the  dead  ; 

And  the  shamrock  that  grew  ’neath  the  scaffold  was  fated 
To  bear  the  red  stain  of  each  sad  heart  that  bled. 

But  a new  strength  has  come,  and  with  pride  as  a queen 
Shall  our  Ireland  be  crowned  with  her  chaplet  of  green ! 

We  have  uttered  the  word  : oh  ! the  nation  is  shaken, 

While  from  forests  and  deserts  of  far  distant  lands 
Freedom’s  voice  goeth  forth,  and  the  millions  awaken 

With  the  shamrock- wreathed  banner  upraised  in  their  hands ; 
For  man’s  right  in  God’s  sight  we  plead  not  in  vain  ; 

Behold  ! Ireland  was  dead — but  she  liveth  again ! 
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